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I. 


HenoeforwaIH) emiergenc^'^^em to reign alone, and Fouche to 
govern by emergenofes. fie rwas that very night nominated 
presiilent of the provisional gorferrittent by the votes of Carnot 
and of Quinette, and by his own, which he gave in favour of 
himself> to deprive Qaulaincpurt or Carnot of the ascendancy 
conferred by the pr^dentship; for he doubted their fidelity, 
or their weakness, hi favour of Napoleon. He appointed a 
brother of Carnot minister of the interior, and Btgnou, who 
was rather a man of learning than a statesman, easily played 
upon and cajoled by flattery, was made minister for foM^ 
affairs. Pelet de la Lozere, an honest man, patriotic and con^ 
ciliating, a pledge of moderation for all the parties which it . 
was necessary to lull, obtained the ministry of police ;• Boulay : 
de la Meurthe, a Bonapartist, whom it was necessary at oncjjj^io: ; 
employ and to nullify, by functions of slight political 
ance, was appointed minister of justice ; Massena^ who had 
evinced his independence in the Chamber of Peers^ and whose 
name was distinguished by unblemished military glory, was 
appointed commandor-in-chief of the National Guard. 

The remainder of Hie night was employed by the provisional 
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Policy of Fouch6. 


covernment and by the ministers in concerting the greatest 
possible concentration of the fragments of the army around 
Paris, in order to give time and a military basis to the nego- 
ciatioM about to be opened. These negociations, to a mmd so 
acute and so generalizing as that of FoucM. were, in reality, 
only an appearance which he wished to preserve, and a saUs- 
faction he wished to offer to the susceptibility of the nation. 
He well knew that negociations can only exist between - 

forces. ' Where were these forces ? They had been annAilatod >, 
at one blow at Waterloo. The confidential agents of houchfe 
already fiUed the court of Louis XVIIL. and the head-quarters ■ 
of Wellin^on. To give the signal to the King that the hour 
of his restoration was about to strike, to convince Wellington 
that he alone could open the gates of Paris, .w%out a fresh 
effusion of blood, to the King and the Tei^ade, 

M. de Talleyrand, and through him the cabinet of the King, 
tliat he alone could pacify France ; to toll the Chambers, to 
fascinate, to deceive, or to subdjBft tbp provisional government ; 
to dismiss the Emperor, andibatty. to present with his own 
hand, his regicidal h!md,:l|ie people to Uie King, and the lung 
to the people • thfe. wbetitoia from the very first day the whole 
secret and pubffitpey of Fouchg. Seldom did minister un- 
dertake one more Ooinplicatcd, or fraught with greater penis, 
or succeed in it with'greater boldness united to more consummate 
ability.' ^ Fouebe reckoned on the medioenty of intellect, and the 
pliahUityofcharacterof those aroundhim. He reckoned also on 
theimpience of ambition to reign, which bent to his news the 
wistes of all at Ghent. He did not presume too much on toe 
■nullity of some, the servility of others, and the longing for the 
itbrone of an exiled court. Every vice and every ambition oon- 
’itiibuted to effect hisobject.hecausehe was expenenced in their 
over toe minds of men, and had toe humiliating 
’ courage of calculating upon them. 

II. 

But he experienced one difficulty at the outeet.^ The 
Emperor obstinately holding oat at the Elysee, on hearmg in 
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the momiTig that Grouchy vas advaucing vpith unbroken forces 
on Paris, and that imposing bodies of troops were rallying 
under Excelmans and other energetic generals^ between Paris 
'and Wellington, was already regretting his too hasty abdication, 
and fomenting, through his most faithful adherents; a new dis- 
cussion in the Chamber of Representatives, on the regency 
question. Should this regency be j)roclaimed, he would again 
assume power, in the nanio of his son ; if jt were rejected, ho 
would resume the Empire in consideration of the broken con- 
dltibn on which, as he said, he had, based his abdication. 

The proposal to proclaim Napoleon II. was therefore to be 
r<&newed» with better-concertedefforts, at the first sitting of the 
Chamber. Regnault de SaintrJean d’Angely, Boulay de 
Meurthe,; Defermon, counciilor of state, rivals of Fontanes and 
of Oambab^rds, were certain of winning over the irresolution of 
their colle^^aes. :/]p*oqch6, informed of this attempt, which 
might disconcert hhi ;p|ans, hesitated for a moment whether he 
should oppose it o^nly, or b^e it by an apparent indifference. 

It was necessary to choose between, the danger of reinstalling 
Napoleon himself on the thlppd^c ahd at the head of the army, 
should the Chamber refhse to proclaim hi# Wpi and the more 
distant danger of breaking off the fiegoeiatiqns .with the allied 
powers, and retarding the entrance of Louis XV HL, should 
the Chamber vote the preliminaiy sovereignty of Napoleon II. 
He held himself ready for one or other of these contingencies, 
according as the undecided Chamber should appear to lean, 
under the eloquence of the orators, for or against the ; dynasty 
of Napoleon. , ; r v 

Manuel, who possessed the confidence of Fbuclie, prepe^ed 
to assist, with his powerful, patriotic, and practised eloquepce, 
the political plans of the man who manauvred externallj^m ; 
this conflict of opinions. Young, fresh, with a rising and 
oure fame, great courage, cool resolution, a penetrating 
i patriotism almost republican, wliicb freed him freip fte sus- 
picion of connivance with the Bourbons, Manuel was morl than 
an orator in the Chamber ; he was already the foreshadowing 
0 / a statesman. His influence, though in its dawn, w'as great 
with Ms colleagues, and still greater out of doors. Lafayette 
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the 25th of June. 

•til;" • 'j, 

M Danin eager to smooth the road for an acoommdda 

tion^with tL Bourbons, and to' negoctations with_ the allie^ 

wWoh hi keen nercention of the circumstances 

l,»e «t »hkh, •■h.tev.t it *ould K i»wl>t for . le. a J 
Defermon not an Emperor in 

”'tL“ ft. top^fet.; ■•"• to” “ 

l^nsii 

^th Wtriotism 

pear to offer ahold defiance to tne lo b 

continued and incre^ed in Befanger trembled 

' sounded with cnes of “ \ ive 1 Empereor • Ue^taken for a 

idest an acclamation of e He demanded a 

^ ^ ChSen Xady coolmg down, 

■ Lfwl Boulay de la Meurthe was indignant at this 
plauded him. rebuk- 

retilm to indifference . ^ doubt 

r..srr“.ir S™.a iftF'";"-* »»“'■ “ 
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^ Speech of Dupin. 


the^royalists/A republicans, and L^ayqUe. *‘.Xhey ’ 
declare replace the 

. fipurboxi^ .npoi^^ it! Fiance Wdld have the fate of Roland! 
^The forei^ers would divide its fragpients iamongst them ! There 
, is an Orleans faction in existence !** This excited murmurs of 
incredulity., “Yes.!*’ continued Boulay, “I know that this 
> faction exists ; I know that it keeps up a correspondence with 
?dhe republicans. If the Duke d’Orleans should accept the 
z' i^one it would bo to give it back to Louis XVIII. Prevent 
ibese plots, break these intri^es, and proclaim Napoloon II. 
Emperor of the French !*’ 

-IV. 


and seconded by other speakers on 
theiamel^fer'^^ Duvernet. one of the generals most 
compromised in of the 20th March, ventured to 

say that there was ilot |t Frejichman who would not fly to arms ' 
in the service of the young fithperor. This courtly assertion 
roused the slumbering pride. Of the representatives. “Both 
you and we, generals and Emparbr,’* exclaimed Fl.augergues, 
indignant at the servility of this language, “ ^ in the service 
of the nation!” Regnault de SainVJean d'Angely repeated^, 
and Defermon tempered the expressions he . 

Dupin. ■'" 

“ If Napoleoii himself,*' said he, with a blunt; seventy of 
reasoning which left no scope for reply, “ had thought he ^uld 
still be useful to the nation, would he by abdicating haVe^^ljlft 
to another the honoui of saving it ? How can we hope IJjtp - 

child that which a hero no longer hopes for us through 
self?** The faction of the Elysee wished to drown his voiceiff 
“I ask,’* he resumed with imperturbable coolness, “if A 
tive child can do that which his father, free and a S0;Yereigu« 
acknowledges by his abdication to be beyond, his own >power? 
We. are asked who we shall have to oppose to ^e ? I 

reply, the nation ! It is that which exists before and vi^Hch sur- 
vives its rulers I” 

Dupin, whose thoughts were floating, it is said, towards the 



,'0P''Monab'chy^.Jm bb^ce. 'v-.' .vs':;,. 

^ :: : — u-.. — — li. — , 

Manuel's motion adnptctl^ , ‘ ^ 

Duka d’Orleaus, had carried the Chftinber. too far to please 
i^oiiche. That mmister/ Who, a few. weeks sqoner> would have 
been favourable to such: an expedienti had the good sense to' 
acknowledge its impossibility' after Waterick), That .bkule had 
unavoidably restored the sceptre to the prince and the prim 
ciple of legitimacy. To offer the crown now to the Duke 
d’Orleans would only be to create an additional obstacle to the 
pacification of the country, to offer a powerless defiance tO; 
Europe, and to insure a prolongation of the public calamities,- 
The empty proclamation of Napoleon II; would entail none 
these disadvantages^ It would only the value of 
potent protest ; it would disarm for the momefit the Bonapaii^ts ! 
and the army, and by the removal of the Emperor it. would, 
enable the country to free itself from the alarms and menace 
created by his pi'osence in Paris. Fouehe, pressed 

this issue forward with as much ardour as he 
die evening before to prevent it; and with this object, Manuel, 
his organ, ascended the iribun^ir ' , y ' ■ 



; The speech he delivered was long, an^ytical, holdings just 
balanOe-'between contending opinions, with that apparent cam 
> dot^ yi^oh concedes the honour due to every party, to obtain 
in ' retute reason and attention. He analyzed without dis 
couiqa^lng ; them ; above all, ho set aside the Orieanist party, 
6tipm had either made apparent or brought under sus- 
The danger to be most apprehended,” he said, in 
** amongst all the opinions which divide us, is to 
country by our hesitation. Let us declare, tlien, 
I '^or Napoleon II.” After this conclusion, which excited the 
"I fepthusiaam of the Bonapartists, the orator read a draught of a 
t declarati^ to this purport, but the ambiguity and indecision 
4; of whio&^eemed rather the postponement of the recognition of 
another government than the proclamation of tlie government 
" of Napoleon IT. Public assemblies can always happily evade 
: extreme measures, by one of those issues open to all parties. 



THB: RKSTORAtiON X^OOKSS; 

'>•■ -iL! lU,!-. j‘l:f 1 ■'; '■•/: , ‘ ^ 

'•< Kiapolccm reanores t6 Maltnaison. 

, Manud had aituply TBay^ tfee honour of the determine parti- 
sans of thd iSmperor, .while iri reality he completed their defeat. : 

Touche, apparently vanqtiished, ttiitmph^ in reality. The 
Empew, edmpelled io appea^r satisfied, was constrained at 
length to give up his position to the pretended government of 
his son, and to quit the Elysee and Paris, . Already the repre- 
sentative, Duchesne, demanded from the tnbune that he 
^ should be summoned to withdraw. Ominous ^ information 
reached him from all parts on the dangers he incurred by pro- 
; longing his residence' at that palace. "Whether they arose froipt 
sbcret manmuvres of Fouchd’s police to intimidate him, or 
from the jealous zeal of his adherents to preserve his life, he 
w^ incessantly beset mth warnings, in which abduction, the 
duiigi^hy poison, and the poigiiard, were held in perspective. 

fact, could not, in presence of an enemy at 
the. gatei^ :tii4Xnf . factious in the interior, brook two masters 
with had become a solitude; one ve- 

teran alone stowi^tryat.tho gate,, and the slightest movement 
of the parties might '.i-.The Emperor at last felt the 

necessity of quitting a Cftpitil'kept in a state of inquietude by 
his presence, and Which, after Havitig welcomed him, abandoned 
him to solitude ^ 


VT 



He caused to be burnt in his presence, by his aides-de- 
camp and his secretaries, all the papers be had receiv^ed since 
the 20th of March, and which might serve as the grour^^^ork 
of accusations of complicity in his return. He only ■ 

his family correspondence \ » .. 

At noon on the 25th he quitted the Elysee for his resJdehcj^l, ’ 
at Malmaison, the scene of his most prosperous years 
of glory, and of happiness; but now filled with 
his great reverse, and with bitter recollections of his .first. Wife, 
the Empress Josephine Beauhamais, who died there* His 
step-daughter, Hortense Beauhamais, whom he Had loVed 
sufficiently to elevate her to the throne of Hollandi and to destine 
the Empire for her son, had gone before and awaited him at 
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Hi* fwling* on the oc enriofc 


Tt^ison • a faithful adherent whom he bad protected aa a . 

T nnia XVIII the title of Duchess of Sfidut-lieo, and pemis- 

iM. “--y- SH. - : 

4!* XTortAlpnn keDt alive tbe fanaticism of the lumpiit, 

IL devoted hemelf to soothe the, bat hours of , 

assisted him to descend with le^-violence fiom the lofty 

St to\hich he himself had elevated her Themother^d 

Sthrf hi. »e.« WaiUl »» 

for him the road to exile. 

, VII ■ ■■:,;};:>■■■• 

On revisiting beloved localities the BOtd^ t^ 

from tlffe recollections with which tjiey.ftr^. . 

gj.T. ,. .11 d«.«rita a. .ydWtotorf. ““ f*,® “ 

Waterloo willl » apooio* 0* mental atupor, evjnced by the Ian- 

ffuor the uncerteirnty, the irresolution, and the suddeji starts he 

= eSitedfS M battle-field up to the period of his departure 

■ r J. SJ appeared now to resume in the abode of his 

■ nnd the rigour of his body. “ Ho W not anfficiently 

‘ IsMSied ’'sbys bis confidential secretary and domesUc bistomn, 

: “‘^Siffileat an early age against adversity.’ Prosperity Im 
i iiSbLaSed him from the cradle to the sum^t ot hxxmm 
f 4 TT, hPBn only half-educated in the effects 

- kSrrenm ^. V gfeat and hadoamped the 

rr It 

’ hb rfSarand soothed by 

S^pSTaa the march of events, without casting another 
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Qrddresk to the anjiy. ^ 


mf' 


Itok behind him, Tlie first dajs were devpted to distant 
i^eTOones and ^forgetfulfless of the present, kis soul unbent 
reheved from the ^freight of dm world and his own destiny. 
Such IS the nature o£ awn, hi^py to bear the burthen of no wet 
. and glory, happy to relinquish it when its weight becomes 
oppressive. Bia confidants and Ilortense found in him onco 
more tbc, imago they had sllwajs cherished. 

■' ■ . . ' ' ' ■' '■ 

" ® ahd night pa^ed in' this abode, abounding 

. m;m militait recollecUons of ihe Consulate, renewed his 
ftehn^;: for that army of which he had been the hero. He 
^^d notjthink of quitting the country without addressing for 
thfi^t ,to«-to; his companions in arms a farewell, more^sor 
t: etor^ than that of Fontainebleau. The echo of 

his voice m the iM^w,..wa8 pleasing to him even after Laving 
quitted the comi^ lte<l..the Empire. Ho slmt hiriself up 
in his (mbinet tod.wrote fifr dd^^s to the army of Paris. But 
this address still breathed too siroijgly the accent of the Em- 
peror aud the liabitual tone of soVefeignty, not to appear to his' 
confidants a withdrawal of bis abdicMicto afid o menace to tlie 
govoromentand the Chambers. This they i^ryM to him 
and ho was obliged to concede the point. ' .Th'e 
somewhat bold in a man who was now no mdis thdn W citfren 
without a title, and'a general without commaijd. It might be 
tolerated out of consideration for the novelty of privgt»,Tife to 
a man who had never for twenty years been the e|n^t d| |a, 
olhor ; but it was injudicious to aggravate it by that moglsteMat' 
tone which no longer became a deposed sovereign, tliere->“ . 
fore patiently modified the language of this address, and'W^»\' 
It thus to the Parisian journals ; ' ^ 

“Soldiers! While obeying the necessity vfhiclt'^inQyea 
. me from the brave French army. I carry with me, tbi^ hapW' 
copviction that it wUl justify by the eminent services Wch^ 
the country expects from it, the praises which our enemies 
themselves cannot withhold. 
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“ Soldiers! ;.;Tbough absent, I shall follbw your steps. I 
know ftU the co.^Sj and not one of them will eyer gain a signal 
advantage over the Onemy,. without receiving ample credit from 
me for the conmge it. may have displayed. You and I have 
been calumniated. Men very unfit to appreciate your kbours, 
have seen, in the marks of attachment which you have given 
me, a zeal, of whieh I was the solo object. Let your future 
successes convince them tliat in obeying me it Vvas the country 
above all things which yon served; .^d that if I had any share 
in your affection I owe it to my ardent love for France — our 
common mother. , , c " ^ 

Soldiers ! A few more efforts apd the coalition will be 
solved ; Napoleon will recognise you by the blp\Vs which you’ aro. ' 


about to strike. ' . 

“Save the honour, the independence of be unto 

the last the same men which I havelmowu 
years, and you will be invincible. .. . ^ 

“ De la Jlalmaisou, Q5th . 


This proclwa^on dashed too strongly with the circaro- 
stancas p|, the ..tiflie to produce much c-vcitemeut amongst the 
troops’ 'It whs the accent of victory iii the mouth of a van- 
quished, wd hhmbled chief. To promise the dissolution of the 
ooalitiw as the price of some final etforts, to a people whose 
ar^'^^%nt a, chief was itself in a 8ta,tp of dissolution, and 
j g ^ ^ror had just thrown away bis sword and delivered 
..ipp.^is sceptre to his enemies, was a derision which could only 
'> from a man deprived of his genius by tlie excess of 

I®, ddyersity. The government, to which this address vim 
''Miosmitted from the Ely see, received it witfi disdain and did 
' ipt su^r it to he published. 

f'- On ^ following day the Emperor having repeatedly in- 
d^red as '& the effect produced on the army by his address^ 
haying learned from his aides-de-camp the contempt ‘with 
'^hich it had been received by t’ouche and his colleagues, was 
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. « , - ^ I'l^potGntiari^ lseQt to treat for peaue. 
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obliged to devotir the insult in silence, This was Uie first 

time that the voice which had sb^keffthe world' found no echo 
in iParis to repeat it, ; • . ^ 

■ X, 

The Emperor had scarce!/ departed for ifalmaison when 
Fouch6 and the members of tjie comipiui^ion, in obedience to 
;• public opinion and the wishes of ' <Ke dlmimbers^ appointed 
' plenipotentiaries to go and uegociate for a suspension of hos- 
tilities, or for peace, at the head-quarters of Wellington and 
Blucher. Th^e envoys were adroitly chosen from amongst the 
important motiibera of both Chambers, who, since his reverses, 
had shown themselves most hostile to Napoleon and his family; 
mid patriotic opinions, had 

§^wei:ttSi^^|-appa^^ pledges for the independence of the 
(^uhti*/. Thi^^were, Sebastiani, both a soldier and a diplo- 
: matist, who hailing been devoted to the Emperor, but was 
now detached Iroto'mbj^. ftjlftittered, allied to the high Bour- 
bon aristocracy, through the' to Coigny, into which he had 
married, and too intelligent; tol tq .^at between Louis 
XVIII. and Napoleon there waeVhotbuag but chimeras and 
impossibilities. ^ , ^ 

D’Argenson, a man of probity and patiic^$%^;M^b?:it re- 
pugnance to the Bourbons, of whom his high birth tod made 
him a natural adherent, but sufficiently independent in character 
to sacrifice, if necessary, even his birth to his t^di^l 

opinions ; in other respects, a man easily deceived even thtpugh 
bis virtues, . 'i 

Pontecoulant, possessed of an honest heart, cool judgnienti ^ • 
soul devoid of fanaticism and prejudice, formerly a courtier,., 
and subsequently a moderate revolutionist, some time att^ed 
to the Empire, but always to honour, which was the guiding 
star of his life. He was more capable than any one of saving the 
dignity of his country while yielding to the nece^'ty^ bjf 
times, and accepting a liberal restoration which was nSt repUg 
nant either to his name or bis recollections, : 

Lafor^t an old ambassador of the republic and of IJ’apoleon, 




conviiiced of the necessity of peace, and capable of negociating 
it, if there had been grounds for negociation. 

Finally, Lafayette, one of the most violent opponents of 
Napoleon ivhen down, to prevent him from rising again ; de* 
ceived after his fall, by the vague hope of raising a republic 
upon his thins, postponing his own part to another opportunity, 
always patient, always deceived, always on the watch for his 
time, ja:^ accepting ih th^ delusive negociation the shadow of 
a part that was not repugnant to th^. hpportance of his name. 

■; Benjamin Constant, the ^end Lafa^^^ Sebas* 

txani, embarrassed at once beiiveen tfee^iberal opposition which 
he had betrayed, and the imperial favour' Which had crumbled 
under his feet, was appointed secretary to this, congress of ne- 
gociators. This was, for a man of so inany ' adroit 

means of appearing to serve at tho same time a of the 

Napoleon cause in the cause of the country and.!^Vpea6& In- 
terposed, in the eyes of the patriots, betweeti’FifiHfloe and the 
foreign powers, he thus issued thins of the 20th 

March and of Waterloo, by the a capitulation in which 

he would appear at least, to have stipulated for liberty. Ho 
was too clear-sighted to;'S0e Anything else in this phantom of a 
negociation 



; The instructions given by tlie provisional government to 
these hegdeiatorS were tp the effect that the basis of their ne- 
gPci^tiibji^h^hld be the integrity of the French territoi^* the 
exclusion of the Bourbons, and the recognition of Napoleon II 
!m casd these three bases should not be acceptea by the allies, 
; negpeiators were to combine all their efforts to obtain an 
The first part of these instructions was evidently 
racing more than a dead letter, intended solely to lull for a 
fysf days longer the little that remained of Bonapartist enthu- 
in the Chambers and toongst the people. The armis- 
ti|d wai only serious part. This armistice, if not granted, 
eyidofe at least in the eyes of the Chambers the efforts 
of "iffouch^ and his colleagues to have a negociation in favour of 
the son of Nrpbleon; but if obtained, it would give to France 
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a foretaste of peace, wbicli it desired too passionately to \\ish 
, for a renewal of the war at the expiration of the suspen- 
i sion of arms, and it would ^ye time for the^ seeds of iippemli^m 
, ' tb die in Paris, and for those of restoration to sprtog forth, 

" ripeni, atid fructify. 

Fbuch6, by this feigned hope of success, which in reality bo 
, did not entertain in ah‘ impossible negociatioh, did not deceive 
/. himself, though he deceived all ^r|to-^^ke, imperialist, re- 
. ' publican, liberal, and Oideanist. Everything mdic^test^ 

; the exception of the minister of foreign affairs, Bignbn, and of 
^. • D’Argensoh, a i^n who^ him open to decep-’ 

tibn, all the ot^r negociatore had their cue from Fouehe, and 
^ that^ m reality they had but .one object-— the armistice. Every 
thihjg- written, hen and since, about the pretended 
is a deception which those diploma- 
' tw&q^l^long beyond the event, on the Bonapartist 
or Orleanist France. The decision of history lies in 

the will of the aiuibjl .^d the wishes of Fouehe. Neither 

the allies, as con^Ueroi^by W^^ou^hd, sold through the interest 
of his ambition to touis anything else than 

the restoration of the house of 




XII. ■■ , ■ ■■ Va;-,'- 

Fouchg was conducting at one and the ft , triple^ 

negociation : official with the allies, through the 
whose mission we have just narrated ; confidential ^ the 
Duke of Wellington^ whom he solicited to infereist Itself 
with the court i§f Ghent to obtain the most liberal declaraiipna 
for France ; finally^ of an iptimate character with Louis 
to whom he wished to send M. de Vitrolles to urge 
throw himself between his people and. the foreign inyad^jf, * 
Mv de Vitrolles, whose officious and volunteer negociation ih 
1BI4, between the royalists of Paris and the Co^ut d'Aftpis . 
we have already seen, had acquired a certain, imp^^hce % 
his activity and his intermeddling between all the parties in 
the court of the Count d Artois* Cemimissioned by the King 
a short time before the 20th March, to go and raise Toulouse 
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ajjainst the Emperor* he had sweceeded there for a ftw daysT 
but bmng scf^ afcrested by ©^neral Chartrau, Atid cotiduct€!id to , 
Paris to be tried , there^ he had been imprisoned at Vincennes. 
Hia connection with Cau&ihcourt and with Foueh^ procn^d 
, him Mb liberty, on the solicitation ot his wife, immediately 
after the abdication of the Emperor. Fouch^! commissioned 
him, the very day he had appointed .nVgociators to the allied 
powers, to exclude the Bporbops, to go and invite Louis XVIIT^ 
to hasten his t<>/Frffcnoe. , . , 

“ You see.’^'he said to him, ' extreme ember^stoeht 

of my position. For the last three months I have risked '■ 
head eve^ day for the cause of Frah^^, of p^ade, and of the 
King. IDhe Clianiber lias proclaimed is a 

preliminary step towards the Bourbons: it 
measure, but this impossible name reassures simj^|i^^d systo- . 
matic men who imagine, like my colleague .^^CT^fthat ^die 
safety of France and of liberty e.\ists of a 

liberal Empire under a , child whp is..thd - of Europe. ’ 
They must be allowed to indulg^F^^^ •delmSo'ii for a few days ; 
it will last long enough tP pnabte':TO/ta get rid of Napoleon, 
Carnot and his friettdiS?|ISpi^' tjieniselves with vain words, pro- 
vided those wPrds re<^.;. liberty and patriotism. After this 
period of superannuated ^rtisans. of Napoleon II., that of the 
i{)artisans .of the Duke d’Orleans will have its turn. This 
prince,” added 'Fouche, intentionally magnifying the importance 
of this faction in the eyes of M. de Vitrolles, “ can boast here of 
numerous partisans.” 

. TSds faction, however. Was then very limited, "and possessed 
pO other consequence than in some coteries of diplomatists and 
, /Imperialists, eager to reconcile their defection from the Empire 

f their repugnance to the Bourbons. They gave no serious 
lietude to Fouch^j but, on the contrary, assisted to enhance 
pripe of his services with the King, by exaggerating the 
acles that he mshed to assume the honour of vanqutehing 

r his cause. 

M. ^ 1 ^ Vitrolles, alarmed at thisfklse confidence of Fouch6, 
Reclined going to Ghent, that he might remain at Paris to 
Syatch there, in the interest of Louis XVIII., and the Count 


/ d’Artbi^) the pretended plots of the Orleans fajctiai. This was 
\0l\1 Fbuchd wished ; for he liad at Ghent confidential agents 

;;; en^gn between himself and the pi:inceB» and be well knew that 
Yitrolle^ would in his correspondence 

. Coutifr d’ Artois, to eiihan^^he dangers to he apprehend^ from 
the Orleahist party and the merit of FotK^hl* < M. de Vitrolles 
: merely requested the minister to answer to him for his Hberty 
and his headt should , 

Tour-lfeadl *’ replied Fouchd, can I.- 

when | mn het^suTe of myform? AIM 
can do is to pri)iD3iea you that they shall both fiUl together ! ” 
M/de eminently cakulated for double confi- 

donees and secret diplomacies, received from Pouch4 numerous 
be used by his agents, and an invitation 
pi eatery day to discuss with hitn the interests 
. of &e Sfit f **;’ • '' ^ ■ 


XIII 


Before he departed tij/t the head^q^ters of the allied 
sovereigns, Benjamin Constant went to takeleave of the Emperor. 
This negociator having asked him im what part of the globe be 
meant to choose an asylum to finish his days removed from 
the throne, I have not yet decided/^ replied the Smperbr, in ^ 
a tone of indifference to his own fate. “ Flight I disdain ; and, 
moreover, why should I not remain where 1 am ? can 

the allied powers do to a disarmed man? I S&all Iw in 
this retreat with a few friends who will continue attached itbt 
to my power but to my person.’* 

He amused himself with anticipating the nature of this 
private life, so peaceable and free from care, as if past grandeur : , 
was uhheedied, and he could descend at a single step froM , 
the throne to a private station, " ; - : ‘ ‘"4: 

“ If they do not choose to leave me here,** he said? where 
would they like! me to go? To England? Bub t^ere my 
residence would be either ridiculous or disquieting. ^ one 
would believe that I could be tranquil there. Every mist 
would be suspected of bringing me to ^ybur coast; I should 
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be put oaf^bf the pale of the law; I should ooxnpromise fell 
\ my friends ,%ana by dint of saying;^ ‘Thiere he «ome at' 

’ last,’ I should at length, be tempted' to eome in, esm^^t, , 
Aihep^ would be more suitable, ^ I could live ^eref-^^i;^ 
digni^^ but; after all, what have ,j ;to apprehend in . 

where* ! am? sovei-^a coja'd persecute m^s jvi&Ottt / 

dishonouring hipsetf ?-, To .bae of them I have, returned the - 
half of his couquetlsd jjtat^, and,' how, many times hM thp. 
other pressedaiy .hawdi feliedtathighimsdf bnhep^#^ 

■ of a great mto ! I sl»il see, however. I do not^Wish to 
struggle against open force. I arrived at to combui^^’ -, 

our last resources — I have been abandoned wdth,^ the s^'Os 
facility that I was received ! Well, let them effipe., if posSihlo, ; 
this double st«iu of weakness and frivolity ! ^h^j^ould at 
.least cover itV 9 ,ith some struggle, some gl oj6^i^;p *t them 
xlo for their country what they will no longer ■ 

‘ I dn not hope' it,” he added, with aU .h«awuT8TO accent. 

‘■•They give me- up to-day,” tliey.sayie^lt^ Wve France, but 
^ to-morrow they will give up Frsaaiaslln'flMre. their own heads! 




XIV 


' Another of his visitotji having congratulated him on tlio 
departure, df. the plenipotentiaries commissioned to present 
to tlie ^^'d powers the recognition of his dynasty as tlie 
ultimatuto^’irf France: “No,” he replied, “the allies are 
too much 'interested in imposing the Bourbons upon you to 
give my sou tlie crown ! The names of the plenipoteiitianes 
; beUe their instructions. Lafayette, Pontecoulant, and Seb^- 
>t&ui are my enemies ; they have conspired against me ; the 
vviraiemies of Uie father cannot be the friends of the son! 
^‘'ftoreover, the Chambers obey tlie wishes of Foncb6. If they 
liaa%ven to me what they have lavished upon him,! should 
&ve ^ved ‘France. . My presence .alone at the head pf the 
Jarmy wpvdd have done more than all your negociatrons ! ’ He 
Iforgot that’;ho had himself quitted that army, where, by Lis 
^presence, he might, in fact, Btill have fought or negociated. 
^ I alone,” he incessantly repeated, could retncve all; but 
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’ \ .. ' C wi^n<kMrt escape to America. 

' ' ' 4.;r ' ryv ",7 ■■■ ' ' 

yo^ pldt^rs TOttld rati^^r b\:P7 themselves in the gulf than 
themself es ^ 

; ‘ plotters, hot^ver, were all men who had issued 

fcbm . the 20th Marchvae his ministers, his marsh^als, . his 
geuereja, his partisans, who had sacrificed with him and for 
him: thek Is^t army of Ffancse. But a?^it&h never deems 
jtsell sufficiently served unless the oduhii^; itself is offered 
; up as its victim ! " 

The affectation he displayed in cqnsideyjinig himself at 
perfect, lihe^ prolong his residcuc^ ut l^maisou had; 
r ^evidently to await still hoine vicissitude of events 

in his favour, -v the secret outpouring of his thoughts to 
hiavmost intimate confidants, Caulaincourt and Maret, ho 
retiring, to England, and demanding thero 
a free soil. Maret disj^^ded him from 
thii» advised him if he meaht to adopt it 

ndt to Ipi^ a to assure its success ; to embark on board 

a smuggling vessel, th land on the English coast, to appear 
before the first magistrate at the place of his landing, and 
to invoke from him. the. prpteqtipu affords to 

eveiy stranger who touches its soiU ' -He began again to ^ 
deliberate with himself, and seemed inclined to go to America. 
He demanded of the naval minister a list of the American 
vessels at anchor in the French ports, and it was seni tp him. 

“ llemark above all, Sire,’* said the minijSt^Vtd him, in 
the letter containing this information, an Am^icaix vessel 
stationed at Havre ; its captain is now in my atitechamber ; 
his vehicle is waiting at my door ; he is ready to start ; I 
answ^er for him, he awaits your orders, and to-morrow, if you 
wish, you will be on the high seas, under a private flag, and 
sheltered from every attempt of your enemies ! ** , ; 

Caulaincourt, in his double capacity, as a member of . thp >; 
government, interested in freeing France from the dang^fpuS. ^ 
presence of its master, and as the friend of l^c^pleon re*;.i 
sponsible for his safety to his own honour, anxipusly treated 
the Emperor to profit by this providential opportunity to 
escape, “ I know well,** said Napoleon to him with unjust 
bitterness, ^‘tliat my departure is already longed for by some,. 


• j-sislj OF' monaeohv; IN 'FRANCE. ; 



General BecW a^|M>mted to cbsjftnand hi* gftiard. ' 

to rid themselves of oty pre5^nee at aiiy priee^, and to deliver 
me up a priabne?’ to my enemies I” Caalateeourt^ replied by 
a gesture of indignation and reproach^ but the Emperor assured 
him thi^ the remark was not intbfided to apply toVjWih* 
“After all,’' he repeated to his old minister, “what Mate J 
to apprehend? duty of France to protect 

• -XV ' : 7 

Meanwhild tW Chambet^ were urging the "^VeiSiheut to ’ 
remove, in him, the obstacle. to the negociationg, the excitiiig [7 
cause of the agitation of Paris, and the still dangerous tribujoe , 
:)f the army. The Emperor replied to the applications of , the 
Tovernment on this subject, that he was ready to embf^r|t fotthe > 
United States,; with his family, if he was 
frigates. The Uiimster of marine instantly 
cWo frigates to be equipped, and M. Bignphv- ^imgter of 
foreign aftairs, demanded a safe-conduct fop him from tho 
Duke of Wellington^ ' 

But the govenimer^ jftnd &e Chambers, informed of the 
vacillations of Napolc^/ and fearing from the multiplied 
uidirations which they received from Malmaison, that these 
vacillations and tardy proceedings were nothing more on his 
part than ^ ^ ^ opportunity of 

havixig himself carried off by a body of bis army, or to place 
himself of accord at the head of a military insurrection, 

which would rrfamie the conflagration, and overturn the Cham- 
bers, decided on having him watched by a militaiy cf>intnan- 
dant of his household, merely half disguising his captivity 
igider the honours due to his former rank. General Becker, 

/ ,,^|dther-in-law to General Desaix, who was killed at Marengo 

• ^|aile deciding Napoleon’s first victory, received orders to 
r^^ir to Malmaison, to assume there the command of the 
J^mperor’s guard, under the semblance of a guard of honour, 
charged with the safety of the deposed prince. But he was, 

, af V the same time, charged with the duty of preventing any 
one from making use of the name or the person of the Em- 
peror to excite disturbance 
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Becker’s. iiiterviefr wlUi Nspo 


eon. 


. *alni8ter.6f ijSr.’ aoi inT^ted with the command 

^?****^^* wi^iy.^^oe'tiie abdication, intimated^ to General 
orders, 'a€ respectful and severe, which suited 
awidr^ mission. who was attached to .NapiJjieon, but 

' • rao^ jaiitadied to his -fibuntiy and to his duty as d Wdier, 
reooifd^^^ese ordere wilii grief, and' (ssrteuted them with 
;, But their '.meaning could • ai^ -escdpd.^apoleon. ' 

, He i|i vthem tho^ first men»ee of the ektiimities to which 

^ ,his tibstitofiy or his indecision might impel tl^; Chambers; bis 
. toeinies,, .i«id<even the friends he had in the gdveriaa^V 
•He at first indignant as at Fontoineblean 'iid ^at the . 

^^es ; he then yielded with an appearance of ih^ifihrence, 
j ^d' ev^n, of grace, as if he wished to ctmoeal, hie abasement,' 
seem still to command -at the moment' 
*• Mil obey. His adherents'.anticipdled some,,'.' 
' arrest and imprisohnient wore spoken of. ; 

young man, in whose breast, as 
with all ndblh watutes, adversity augmented devotion, vowed 
to immolate the' first wW should .dare to lay a hand on his 
master. Tears were;fiowi% hi tMViaJpartment of Queen 
Hortense. “ • ' ■ 


xvi.'.A'- • 'V' o"-.;' .1: ‘ : 

Becker affected at sight of the Erapertfr.;^&i^^ed of liis 
rigorous mission, and but ill-oohVealing the which the 

sight of this downfall e.vcited in his sensitive-hkrt, accosted 
Napoleon with a respectful compassion. He seetaed to . ash 

pardon of him for tho severities and reverees of fortune. 
Napoleon drew him into the garden, and asked him,:; wi^ , 
the indiffer^ce of familiarity, what yras passing at 
Be^ replied to him with that considerate adulatiett'^l^?: 
comjpittasiott autliorises towards irretrieifcttlfie adveraity..! He V 
could not, however, conceal from Ms ib^er general that if' 
he;»httd not abandoned his army after WateritKt, he. thight’ ; 
have, if not conquered, at least intimidated the" same time 
both Paris and the foreign poWera, at ^ head of his troops, 
or behind tho ramparts of Strasbourg and thus, by giving 
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OF MONAHCHY in FRANCE. 


Perplexiy of Oownm^t. 




time for uegociatiou, have ae(klt64>th0^ inheritance for his son 
and conditions for France^ 1 expected ■ hettet thh)ge from 

the Ch&miieik . fmd from Fr!jmce,*Vli«id"'^ 
o\va ; hut I soon disci^ered that all ^ 

haus^^(i' and :4^momlisedt’’ Booker assumed the 

/ .On the foljioii^'^ conversed again with NajiQleoii, ; 

; uhpso thoughts bad undergone a change in the night, and 
. : \Y^ now spoke of nothinjv bwt "So sent V 

, .^ayary^ the government to hii^n the preparation of the j t 

y two ' Fouch^ toltl him they: ready, bdi.that^P^5; 

'would not - allow Uiem to sail until the saftj%ndu6t8, !lpl " 
arrived ; not wishing, he md, to dishonour his memory fey^an 
act ojf.imprudop^, which would be called a 
shotit|',^e frij[^ea bo taken with Napoleon o;ii|^$jf^ when 
- leaving himself became 

,, alternate solicitAtions and refusals of the 
wishes,” he said with ilbhumour to Savai^ *^tb thtow any 
obstacle in the way of his depa^:^fl 50 On the contrary, wp 
wish to take -imver tb^ him here again I” 

Caulaincourt, : entreated Savary to persuade the 

Emperor to dapi^Wf&ut further delay. ‘‘Tell him,'* he 
added, ** that I supplicate him to do so, and that he cannot 
go to^ J 

■ 5iyii ■ 

' "vi' ' VV''*-'\'v ' , ' ' 

• ^ CSfthe evening of the 27th, Fouch6 and his colleagues, 

’ overwhelmed Dy the double responsibility occasioned by the 

B ence of Napoleon, fatal to the country if He escaped, 
equally fatal to j^ir fame if made prisoner by the enemy, 
red the minist^r^.of marine to go to Malmaison and to 
to the E^^^r that the frigates placed at his disposal 
■were ready, and tfi^i^ithey begged him to embark eyen before 
^ arrival of the sSe-conducts. One hour %ter, this’ order 
^ the government to the minister of marine was revoked. 

|n consequence of t^e progress of the allies around Paris 
and Malmaison, and|th6 presence of EnrsUahn nr^iiiatia nn thft,,. 
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Ooii$ta, Fouch6’ ordered die. nimuter of .^rAr,. Devoust, to send 
tiooM«nd{^Bditinaie» to Gcri^'nl Becker fo guard the approaches 
of^^oleon's rdsidottce, and to prevent hid flight. In con- ^ 
BeqUe^ce of these new orders which rendered the captivity 
ori^^E^peror closer; Bechcr was authorised ilcme to escort 
him^4iirithbat losing sight of him, to where 

ho vria either to • embark, or to remiEdh';^der iSnirveillance 
' until was open for him, or that the kiiretieei demanded 

%.oi EngWd for his departure shoidd Fouch^, 

; and the government at same tijme.|; recalled 

Miamaison, under various pretexts of civ%^pilitaiy :• 
; 4ei^ee, the ofScers of the Emperors household l^hp might 
' aai^^t .him in his designs of resisting his exile, and foment in 
fa[is.hreast, or amongst the neighbouring troops, ideas ,o|^|evolt 

. thus decimated, as much by tW measures of , 

govenitnent natural void which crekfos itself around 

hopeless misfortune, no longer consisted of any but men 
irremediably odmpxpime^ .in his return from the Isle of ^ 
Elba: Maret; Lavalette,,FlA Gqa^nd, Bertrand, Mon- 
tholon, Savaiy, and Las Gases, lire: lasi;p;of these, an old emi 
grant of aristocratical family, was only la simple chamberlain, 
admitted into the superior household of tlie palace, and 
subsequently into the council of state after hii| ;|ethrn from 
emigration. He had no complicity in the new, Jitt^mpt at 
empire. More inclined from his birth and Opj^^xions to ‘ 
the Bourbons than to the new reign, he was a.tbfonteer in 
the imperial downfall. A man of study, and fitmiliar with \ 
history, he knew that even the most obscure fidelity receives / 
from the great men to whom it attaches itself under gr^t 
calamities, a reflex of greatness and immortality. He' medi^; 
tated being one day the hfotorian of that e^le upon whofo jv 
the eyj^ of the world and of posterity be for ever 

fixed. With this idea be sued for a place iii the adversity of 
Napojeon, as others, and he himself, would have for one , 
in bis prosperity, A noble flatterer who 1^' ^ the 
Empire through ambition, and who was ,, going to flatter hxile 
through the vanity nf devoted attachn^nt! He was only 
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' Hji3 imwi'llIngiM , \ : 

" ' ' ' ' ; I M *..... Nil....' 

acquamted Ti?ith .^^Ewperor only 



kvHr 



Geueral'^tiv^kerackootrlddged to tiie. Emperor tke. rigorous 
orders^ had c je^oiyed^r 3ut being repugnant to tho office 
of gad^.%hieh ^eae diners inflicted upon him, he went to 
Paris to receive eicplandtion, or a modification of them from 
Vthe members'- of government He again received^ an ord|er>. 
to accelemte the departure of Napoleon, and to apoompi^y ;; 
iiim of Ak in the roadstead of Rochefort. 

ceived a^passport in which Napoleon was designated as sec^t^ 
to th^ general; for they apprehended some conunotions. of 
the or the people, either for or against him,^ on the route 

It is hot known \'shether Becker was 

instructions iiS.audh en event; but in the acei^^^hment of 
duties so deticatd and complicated this office^ displayed a 
fidelity and propriety which happily combined the ch^acter 
bf a soldier obeying the orders, Off hia country, and that of 
. a man of feeling^;;^pecting ali]^ /his own dimity and the 
digiiity of misfoictuiltb’/^,^ On his return to Malmaison he com 
municated thn O^jT' mr departure, and'" the passport, to the 
Emperor. • '^Bdhold me then your secretary!” said the pri 
BQner, in a tone of resignation. “Yes, Sire,” replied Becker 
vSth but to me you are ever my sovereign! ” 




XIX 


I ; Preparations were now* ostensibly made for departure, but 
V ^ery thing around Napoleon still indicated that these prepara- 
i ttes and this resignation were only a feint, and that a pretext 
still looked for to revolt against necessity. The Emperor 
willing to. ^tax as far as Malmaison the links which 
a|tEu;hed him to the Empire, but he could not resolve on sever- 
ing theuf^ltogethef by a departure. He waited for chances, 
hi hoped V^pofi^ The first corps of Grouchy’s army 

wre approaching nearer and nearer to him, driven back by the 
Prussians and the ESiglisb. A brave and enterprising general 
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« PrppcflHitm of General ExceLmane. 

of cayalry,.whoi.o»iy reeogpiefed, the camp as his country, and 

the abduction of his 
th i^ploce^him at the head of his squadrons, to 
Wleci' aii^^d him the 80,000 scattered the remnants of 
the once more. to his behind 

the death-struggle 'with the^^brei^ invaders*.. This 

was fikcelmahs, whose breach of discipline/ arrest Soult, 

. and popular disgrace, we have seen under the jSist restoration. 

' Excoijfh^ scut otie of his colonels, named Seheier, to Mai 
:3a^|(on, tb t^mpt Napoleon to this noble act of despair. “ Tho 
aiad^of the north,” said the colonel in the name of J^te^geneval, 

“ i^vi^brohen, and hill of enthusiasm still for you. - 
to .round this nucleus of troops eveiything that remains : 
of ‘|Wktria^ in France. Nothing he 

d6dpair!^j0j^;;^th .such troops under such a chief,’* T^jfie ’Em- 
pefbr and, as hud been constantly tlie case for the lust 
four months h,eanarcely saw the prospect of realizing his hopes 
when he abandoned them for others, and eventually fell l>ack 
upon obstacles and resignation. “ Thank your general for me,** 
he said to Excclraaiis* envoy, ‘*hut tell him I cannot accept his 
proposition. I should require the 'whole^ 'support of Franco; 
but everything is un^ttled, and nobody' Cares ^y more about 
the matter ! What could I do alone with a h&ndful of soldiers 
against all Europe ? ’* Thus he confessed with the mneerity of 
the soldier wliat he incessantly denied in the offiddl language . 
of the politician, in the face of the government, tlio't^hanibers, * 
and the people. To these he affirmed that be ^one could 
save all, and restore all ; to Excelmans he acknowledged that 
he could do nothing more for the country, 'for the army, 
himself. He had already adopted two modes of expression ; ' 
one confidential, the other for the public. He wished tu.; 
appear the victim of general desertion, when he was only thet ;' 
sport of necessity . He deceived history, but no longer deceived ' f 
himself. ' '' ' 

XX. • " ■ ^ • /■ 

Meanwhile the enemy was surroundingihittt, and was already 
encamped at CompiCgne, from which a d^^chment of cavalry 
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' Napoleod Acnds Bitlcker to PoijlH* 

might cross th^ Seine .carry off. He of^uld heat tlie . 
cannon ^rom tlie mi^st of his ^tdens. Ti^ noise appeared 
to reanimate him ; he called for. h^ horses and his as if 
the resolution of dying vrith those ^ho were dying in tda cause 
so near him at length conquered In his breast the. letibatgy 
ill which had langn^h^.^’for so many days* He summoned 
General, S&tjicker intpll^iis cabinet, and, excited by the fever which 
the sound of the .cl^dl6u produces in the soldier’s breast, he 
exclaimed in an ^cent of despair, The enemy is at Conjpiegne, 
atiSeniis! To-mqrr^ the gates of ? ' 

cannot ^nji^^tand the blindness of thegovernnient. He 
be either;# ;iiinatic or a traitor to his country who doubts 
moment the bad faith of the foreigner. Those persons, ’' he - 
added^j^j^aking of the Chambers and of the governtn<^t> knb’W ■ 
nothing (ff their business.” 

He expected some sign of approval from Becker, ; 

who held his tongue, however, neither wishing fo’ accp.se the 
Emperor of these disasters, nor to encourage him in thoughts 
which might still further aggravate them. The Emperor affect- 
ing to take tills silenoe^^;i: an acqutet^nce in his ideas, “ Every- 
thing is lost — is it not1*'^{«aid he to Becker. “ Well, then, in 
thi| case, let them thuk# me general : I will command the army : 

I will apply forrthe command.” Then taking the first stop as 
it jfeire, and^^jii^^^hJy that tone of command which 

fdrii^k ofcgeqtion by the authority of the tone : “ General,” 
;8at| iie,? 5 ;V ypi^ sh^^ take my letter to the government. Depart 
at once — a carriage awaits you. Explain to them that my in ten- 
tioii h not to repossess myself of power ; that I only wish to 
fight the enemy, to crush him, to force him by a vicUiry to grant 
conditions ; and that when thia result is obtained, 1 shall 
puSue my route. ^ Go, general ; I reckon upon you ” Then, 
.Ja^^^ldesirous of holding out a lurp to the infidelity of Becker 
by ihe perspective pf high favour, the reward of Ms complais- 
ance,, he added, as he dismissed him, “You shall not quit me 
any more.” 
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Foucb^'s receptiea of Beckor. 






'fta. 


' ot ms ' but 'ihflu^ced by th«^ 

a^^d^i&y^x i^at voice wbi^h he^ vij^necnsUit^fi^ j^^^ obey, did 
iiot ve’aiujro to oppose him to hisfa^;'^mi^ setoff t6.^ompli 
a mission of which no one felt the inorCf||^h him- 

eelt On arHving at the Tuileries he the 

assembled govefmment the message, of whSoh was ^ 
>^C 0 ttcbe 4 in the following terms 

« ifi abdicating power I have not renounced the noblest 
■ ^ht of the citizen — the right of defending my country^ ; I^he 
ej^thy's approach to the capital no longer leaves the least doubt 
their intentions or their bad faith. In these grave cir- 
cumstances I' offer my services as general, still looking upon 
xhyself as thd first soldier of the country.’* ; 

This derisive in its purport, though noble in its lan- 
guage, sufflioiently' betrayed the popularity-seeking intention 
with which it bad been written. Who could have doubled that 
the enemy, assaulted on a foreign soil by Napoleon himself, 
would follow up their victory by repelU^' tho aggressor upon 
the French soil? What bad faith coiildv be. attributed to Wel- 
lington and to Blucher, as conquerors, having agreed to no 
armistice, in advancing upon Paris ? And filially » how could 
Napoleon, as a general, have had more ascendonp^ ibyer fortune 
at the head 6f the fragments of the army abandc^ed 1^ himself 
some days before, than he had possessed aa empelbifi^ general 
at the head of unbroken armies, warlike' and uhit44 i^der ^ 
his hand? 

Fouchd, as president, received the letter from the timid 
hands of Becker, read it aloud to the council, with the accent 
and gesture of one wearied with lunacy ; then throwing If oh 
the table, /‘Is this man amusing himself at our >• 

said he.' “ Doubtless,” he added, loekmg Beoker 
the penetrating glance of suspicion, “ this let|ei is nbthihjg ; 
more than a deferential formality towards the; while 

at the very moment that we have received it hb'^'has already 
escaped from Malmaison, and is revie^ng his soldiers^ and 
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. rettira: Mmlon.pf 4« FlabauV ..v' ''-v 

" ' ' ‘ 

harangiiing thetjiag<ai)]it mi^. 

was waitdiiig his rettirn and thaSr r^ly. : r' "v : ^ ? • 

They deUharated for a few momexits. Carnot alone at first 
appeared the idea of replacin^ for a umment 

the Emperor ait the heaii-:$| the .army. 1 ouclie liemoiist^tad 
that was the sole cause of the war, and that his pre- 

sence jit;‘^he head of the army would be defiance personified 
. anew ii) Europe, ahd an invincible obstacle to all accommoda- 
tion both for the army aud/tlie country. He added, that the 
character of Napoleon forbade all belief in any durable disia. 
ieri^etedn^s of power in such a mind ; and that if he obtained'' . 
. sufficient success to reascend the throne for the third time,' he 
would drag down in his last and inevitable fall the army, t|l6 J 
capit|diil]|e soil, and even the integrity of the cbu]dtirf» 

Cai^ot, Caulaincourt, Davoust, and all the m^inl^rs of the 
government did not hesitate in ackuowledgiug the solid con-r 
siderations Urged by.FoucJi6 against this instance of weakness 
and caprice. . Caniot took upon himself, in order to soften the 
refusal, and to convinpO Napoleon by the word and the heart of 
a man whom he di^;^i|g.^i^Opbt, to forw'ard considerations less 
severe, but quite j^i^mptoiy, to Malmaison. 

' XXII . 

■'i v"' ' ' ' ' 

: ; Becker, the Emperor, either 

helii|vi^> to believe, in the consent of the govern- 

in|nA, assembled his aides-de-camp, bade 

f^Well to fiortense, and had his chargers bridled and saddled, 
au^ kept in readiness at the palace gate. 

. iSecker, on arriving, gave him the reply of the government, 
Wfi^h he read and threw away with disdain. I knew it 
he said. ** Those people have no energy ! Well, 
ijg^erai,-( he added, addressing Becker as if he had made sure 
of^hirn, “ since that is the case, let us go ! Come on ! ** 
y Becker, more and more embarrassed, was silent and motion- 
jess. The Emperor then called M. de Flahaut, a younger man, 
m^ro decided in yielding eveiy thing to the Emperor, or bend- 
ing ever)’thing to hi^i will. Napoleon ordered him to hasten 
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* » " , ■ 

M. de Flahaut'a ioterviev with Davoiist. 

' j"!' , 

td JParis; ^4 |(^:arrange wiMx the for his positive 

’ d^psM^fe ,f0r<t^e 6rmy. M* de Fliifiiitit obeyed. On entering 
' th(^ OJiiileidfCis Ke stumbled on Marshal Oavoust, 
la maJi, faithful up to >vh 0 n fi^lity became 

tjreaEbQ^ to fiis country. .Davoust, firica in resolution* and rough 
in language, energetically repulsed tb[e. laission ofvFlahaut to 
the govemjrhent. “ Your Bonaparte,” he said to hithi: with an 
accent of impatience and disgust,.*^ does not wish to gddway ! . 
Bathe must decide oh it, for his presence disturbs and/chm- 
pl^^es everything. We can neither fight nor negociate with' 
f ! If he flatters himself that we shall take him again for 
'j^jinaster and our chief tell him he deceives himself! Let 

t ^ degart immediately, or we shall be compelled to arrest him. 

save the coimtiy and the army, I will arrest 

The Emperor s aide-de-camp replied that he had too much 
respect for him^lf, and also for Marshal Davoust, to deliver 
to the Emperor such menaces, on the part of one of his genOrals, 
who, only a week before,' received his orders, and lavished upoti 
him his zeal. Davoust fcnswered aU the authority of a 

minister of war over a subordinate officer, ^ and directed him to 
proceed to Fontainebleau, and await there his, o^ers. “ I shall 
not go there,” said M. do Flahaut: “ I sh^ not abandon the 
Emperor, but will preserve for him to the last 
fidelity which others have sworn to him.” punisk 

you for this,** cried Davoust. “ I deprive you, of ^^0 rjigbt to 
do so,** replied the young man. '*! resign my ' corntnission, 
and henceforth I have only to obey my honour ** ^ ; %h 

XXIIJ 

On the return of his aide-de-camp the Emperor pe^ceiveid 
on his features the traces of sorrow, and desired to know ull;' ' 
the aide-de-camp told him everything that had pj^ssedJ : Let : : 
him come,** cried Napoleon; “ I am ready,. if to Uy ; 

my head on the block I” He dismissed his egubrnes, sent his-#, 
horses back to the stables, and again resumed his : complaints, 
in the privaev of his garden and the circle of his attached 
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courtieTs'.' *'“Those.mefr',6^ 
with the kingly part they We 

replaced me;^ the head of the army they wWld W npAiog 
more than ibi^' shadow 1 In their pride and s<5l&cohs^j<juehce 
they can ecalWly bear me/ They will ruin eterythihg l^r;; Am 
if everything had not beeii already lost. • - 

; From time to time he regained, or affected to regain, his 
energy after a depression of spirit, like Tiberius negociating 
with the Senate, sometimes with resignationV sometimes with 
insolence. “ But why should I allow them to reign?** he 
. plaimed with a sudden excitement of mind and body. ** 1 hatWi;, 

• abdicated for my son ; but if this name is to be lost, I wouJ§,/ ' 
rather lose it on the. field of battle than motionless . here !' ? ; 

can do nothing better for my son or myself than to throw myself 
into the arms of my .soldiers! My appearauce,f^|[|,.eteWrf^^ 
the army and confound the enemy ! ” = 

He no longer recollected that only the eyenittg before he 
had oh reflection rejected this step, of^ed to him by the heroic 
temerity of Excelmans. He resurped iif* The enemy, knowing 
that 1 have only retWw^itO the field to crush them or to die, 
will grant you, to j^tf'^irid of me, eveiyahing you demand 
If, on the contrary, jou leave me here rusting my sword, they 
will despise you, and you will be compelled humbly to receive 
Louis XV III.' It must have an end ! If your five emperors,” 
alluding thus to the 6ve members of the government, “ will 
not' have ui^;to save France, I shall dispense with their consent! 

show myself: Paris and the army will 
reWiyd me a second time as a liberator ! ” “I believ e it^ Sire,’* 
re Jiied, Maret, accustomed to believe everything from die un- 
limited power of his master ; “but if the Chamber should out- 
law you — if fortune should desert your arms — what v/ould be- 
of; your Majesty ? ” 

t Well, .well 1 ” replied the Emperor, jdel ding in appearance 
to the counsels of friendship, , vfith the same fixed iiy that he 
would rbbelahew against destiny, “I see that I must yield! 
‘Ton are right > I otJ^ht not to take upon myself the rceporisi- 
bitity of so great a resolution. I ought to w'ait till the voice of 
th.!^ people, of the Chambers, and of the army recalls me ; *’ 
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tlieji, if hf ^pected every instaiit to hear this imaginaiy cry 
of public opinion : “ Bat how is it that Paris has not already re* 
called me ? " he exclaimed, They do not perceive then that 
the enemy makes no account of my abdication. J'liat infamous 
Fouchfe ! he continued ; ** he deceives you !’' The provisional 
government, itself deceived, consents to be conducted by him : 
alode. Some day or other it will have to undergo great re* 
proaches ! Thej^ is nobody tliere but Caulaincourt and 04;mqt 
v^bo are worth anything ; hut they have bad associates. What' 
can these two devoted men do against a traitor ? — two imbeciles, 
and two Chambers fluetuatihg with every breeze ! Yoii all be- . 
Meye, like dupes, iu the promises and generosity of the foreigner; 

think they are going to give you a prince such as you 
4i^lre, You deceive yourselves. Alexander will obey the 
' and Austria will obey Alexander ! ” 



Some generals, most compromised in the events of March, 
and most threatened by the return now be- 
sieged him with demands for monay ^p save their He 

distributed to them some trifling aid by the h^ld of Hortense, 
who trembled, from their constant importunity, for the safety 
of her step- father, ■ . 

One of his confidential secretarms, whom he had sent in 
search of news, informed him that the enemy’s taroops were 
touching the w^alls of Paris on three sides, , and that it was 
time to' think of his personal safety. “I shall fear nothing 
from them to-morrow%” he replied ; “ I have taken measures to 
depart this night ; I am weary of myself, of Paris, and pi 
France. Prepare yourself to follow me ! ” The secreta^ pxr 
cased himself on account of the age and infirmities. 
mother. Kapoleon pretended to he satisfied with thesp es;cu^st,' 
which multiplied around him from hour to hour,.; I want no* 
thing more now than a good wind and good foriuhfe,*’ he said, 
with an accent of resolution resigned to fate. ^hall go to 
America, where they will give me some land; orMse I shall 
purchase it, and we shall cultivate it. I sh^l finish where 
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Bluehei't feeling towvdi him, 

man has commenced; |j]^ Uye en my land 

and of my flocks ! '- ^^eotioiis offered by his confi- 

dant, touching tho proximity of Europe and tbio United States: 

Well thefn^’Mie continued^ '* I sliail go to ^i^d put 

myself at" this, head gf tha Independents! X kbtdl ^go, in 
short, from sliore to shore, and from sea to sea, until I sliall 
' find an asylum against the resentment and the persecution of 
men. / In reality, what would you have tap do? Would you 
have me allow myself to be jtaken like a child by Welling^jji, 
to adorn his triumph in London? I have ouly one course 
adopt^that of retiring from the scene. Destiny will do th©|;/ 
rest ! Certainly I could dio I I could say, like Hanniha^’ 

♦ Let me deliver them from the terror with which I hisjpird 
them ! ' But suicide must bo left to weak heads, , and souls 
badly tempered I As to me, whatever may he my de^f^y, 
never hasten my naturai end by a single moment ' He thus 
refuted the drama of suicide whidi his sycoplm^ had arranged 
for him at Fontainebleau. iQ » ■ 

Savary, whom' he had ill-treated on his return from the 
Islo of Elba,:.ait4 ^bo redeemed the devotion of his unsempu- 
lous services by the disinterested obstinacy of his fidelity, also 
advised him* not to terminate his life with his own hand, but 
to seek for, death under the cannon which was now desiroying 
Fra&e.',;,, ^ 

was already outflanked by the light troops of 
Blu^i^r. “If I can take him prisoner,” said the latter to 
WelUhgton, “1 shall have him hanged at the head of my 
columns ! ’’ This general, possessed of a savage energy, 
to avenge the Queen of Prussia, killed by the implac- 
abl^'facts of Napoleon, and the annihilation of her country. 
WelHtligtoii* on the contrary, was indignant at these shameful 
reprisals ha respected while he combatted his enemy. Tlie 
Emperor, op jinding danger so close to him, sent to ascertain 
if the bridges Vf Bezons and of Pecq, which covered Malmai- 
sgn, had been cut; but as this had not been done, the officers 
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llemarkA on Nayoteon's hesitation. 


of WsRoUS^l^id, 

attempt, Tlie Right was passed M ur* 

At three o’clock in the morning the friends he had still left 
in the ChaRxber of Deputies and in the goyemment came to in- 
form him that the allies had refused the .“J 

reports which had been asked for by 1 oucW, and ^t hn, 
S Scarcely time left to escape captivity by • 

^ked for some hours’ delay, and promised to depart iB 

course of the day . x u V/. 

GeneratBecker had received orders not to allow him to 
when once he had departed, and the naval commandant 
al Bochefort received instructions not to permit him to land 
again oh the soil of France when he should Imve embarked for 
tii^idn oit Aix. Historians have represented this order of the 
KOyCTnment, and the whole of the circumstances which pre 
ceded the depiwturo of Napoleon from Malmaison, as so many 
snares concerted by tho members' of the commission ami by 
Fouchd to ruin him. Bujt those accusations are belied by 
facts. We liave seen that the government never ceased for an 
instant to desire and to hasten the dep^we df the man who 
embarrassed at once the peace, the ® 

meats of the country, from his arrival at v^; ®lyade 

29th June ; and that these ten days lost by N^lconin feeble 
longings for the dictatorship, in abdicating, myreauninng is 
thoughts of empire, in calculated delays, in m^plution, m 
contests with necessity, with the government, and with himself, 
would have given him time and means enough for security in 
bus flight. We have also seen that when once engaged ip ne- 
gociatioris with the victorious enemy, the government 
while it was treating, or perhaps after having treated, pe |ni. 
Napoleon, the sole cause of the war. to return to the tergyj 
which he liad freely quitted, and to renewBie contest afteT, a, 
capitulation, the very first condition of whic^.was his^remova 
It was not the fault of the Chambers that Happen fluctuated 
for ton days between the different parties ; allov^ the ^wer 
to esenpe him in Paris, the enemy to approach. She capital lu 
mosses and by forced marehes. and the light troops of Welling 
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ton and Bluchet jto occtt|g|jgbiip4^ to turn 

''the flank of .Malmai^n;' ;f-' ■ 'y'’ ■ 

A tripl 0 <re^ponsibilii^:^^hed upon the members bf the 
government ; relieve the ne^ociatibns from the person and the 
. presence of tl|e Emperor ; to prevent, on his part, after the ab- 
dication, an attempt at a military dictatorship, which would 
place .everything in jeopardy, oven the existence of Pans, 
and. the integrity of the national soil; finally, to prevent, 
Bhbnjd the Emperor bo taken at Malmaison by the enemy, hi}; 

, appearwee of his being delivered up by France, and thu^,;' 
lamishing the peace itself with dishonour. In the state 
perplexity in which the obstinacy of Napoleon placed the govei^t^ 
ment on the 29th June, under the enemy’s cannon, there 
dently remained no other course to pursue than^ ‘ ol shbl-: 

terii^ the person of Napoleon at the Isle of Aix, reach 

of the frigates which had been prepared for him,- or of the 
means of escaping by sea which were offered to and to 
prohibit him, until his embarkation, froiji retttiiiihg to the soil 
of France. It was npfetjie perfidy of the government which 
had so much retarded^^®!^!': diepartur^^ from Malmaison, waited 
for such extreinities, and ixilo^ the difficulties ofliis flight, — 

it was liis own will. 'Wo shall further see that it was entirely 
by liis o'vn will that flight became impossible. History ought 
not to miike itself the complaisant and lying echo of the odious 
accusations of the family or the household of Napoleon; neither 
should; it dishonour the nation to exonerate a great man from 
his ngeijtal teesojutiofis. In all these final circumstances of 
his |eparture, Napoleon was only betrayed by himself He 
still llung to the shore,— it eluded his grasp. 

'1 

XXYL 

He again consumed the whole of tho 29th in vague hopes, 
in desperate expec^^^^ in fruitless glances cast towards 
Paris, and towards every point of the horizon, in walking in 
his garden, Ih conversing with his confidants, and in lengthened 
farewells to his family and his friends. At five o’clock in the 
evening he was informed that the two carriages which General 

3 c 



94 * ' rfj,., [150ok2^' 

. ' yi . , - \ ' 1, i.: — : ^ 

. r .r ' ^ V ' -N^poleoji*# ; r 

had"orderf*4 aWait^^^^ park. He embraced 

QUjGfeii Horteiise, vvlm vras overcome with grief, made a melan 
clioly sign of farewell to the officers and soldie^ pf liis guard; ; 
and plungiijg into the park alley, at the extremity of which the 
carriages were stationed, he turned round several times to con** ' 
template tliat dear abode of his youth, of his happiness, and of 
:his glory ; and at length entered a plain summer calash with 
Gfeieral Becker, his grand marshal of the palace, Bertrand, 
;ahd Biivary. 

Two other carriages, which were to proceed to Rochefort by 
- ' dphther road, w ere filled with his suite, consisting pf Gourgaud, 

; /i^iwife and children of General Bertrand, M, and Mkdame de 
Vldphtholon* M. de Las Cases and his son, young Emmanuel, he- 
^ .aides several servants. Napoleon, Becker, Bertrand, and 
> Savory . aside their unifonns, and assumed travelling 

.drosses, to escape obsen^ation and avoid mobs on the route. 
Gourgaud alone travelled in full uniform, in a gilded ^carriage 
of the EthpeMj ill -ordbr that the people’s attention, deceived by 
this luxury and display, might attract to this carriage alone the 
snares and dangers of the road, . if thO p^hdy of the Emperor's 
enemies had prepared any^ or if by the ejfcntaneous commotions 
of the populace he might incur them. 

The districts which Napoleon would have to pass through 
were scarcely pacified after the royalist insurj^tions against 
him. Becker was desirous of travelling fast, ^0 sooner to 
insure the security of the deposit confided to his oKai^, and to 
relieve himself, as early as possible, from a responsibility which 
lay heavy on his heart. But on arriving at Rambouillet, Na- 
poleon wished to pass the night there. He even maint^iicd 
upon his road to exile, the illusion be had nourished foi the 
last ten days. He could not believe that France would" allow, ; 
her hero to depart without recalling him. The long sleep^^; 
night he passed at Rambouillet was only occupied with wefciig' 

. dreams of recall by the people, by the army, or by the 
Cbambem, in whose breasts he imagined the of ' his de^ 

jiarture would have excited remorse and anxMy '^.retain him. 
He passed the night listening to every noise town, and 
he sent General Gourgaud several times upon the road to Mai- 
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maison, to listen, ianttidst pjfence and.datfkrie^ f#:^e n^e '^ 
approacliing wuriers, whiw he incessantly expe'cled fwm that 
. direction. ' 

Excelmans itdcl in fact arrived at Vincennes od; tto e veumg 
>bf the 29th with' two divisions of dragoons, stHr influenced hy^ ,, 
the sani^ idea which he had communicated to the Emperor 
through his aide-de-camp, Colonel Soncior. He had not been 
diacouji^jl by Napoleon’s first refusal, and thought of dptog . 
violence;; to his' indecision. He communicated liis projoctni^; 

: Geheifal Jlaumesnil, commandant of Vincennes ; but the 
ac< 3 ^ukmfeip. |^im with the departure of Napoleon, and J'^xcolraans, ' 
■ ho loil^t thought of anything but distinguishing liimaelf by - " 
some bold stroke against the Pnissians. ^ . - "^■ .V 

V m , , 


XXVII, 


Although the night had brought no news from Paris, the 
Emperor wouW not consent to tear himself away from Ram- 
bouUlet till the middle of the next day, the 30ih. It might be 
said that ho was desirgillj^igf] enjoying t() the last moment the 
rccollectioiis of grandepi empire recalled by this impe- 

rial residence. Ai noon he departed for Chateaudun, where 
it was report^ jhat vK had been killed in a rencounter 

with, the Pru^ian^ti On changing hoires he \vas recognised by 
tJxe Vostrmistr^, who wept in silence on beholding him. He 
passed Tours and Poitiers without stopping. At St 

Maixent a threatening mob gathered round his carriage 
General Becker opened a passage through the town by means 
of ^ officer of gendaimerio, who had been attracted by the 
tunplt, and at night they arrived at Niort. 

4 /. ^Ifapoleon, I'elying on his safety in a town where he had 
'<^|^tttrated some troops of observation against La Vendee, 
^ 3 Sdesi|:pus"of remaining there fora day. He slept at the 
postljouse, and opening his window in the morning he took a 
pleasure in allowing himself to be recognised . by some hussars 
wborwere ;gi^omiiig;their h^^^^ the square; Their cry of 
Vive It; - that watchword of the soldiers, eveiywhere 

roused this town, and attracted the inhabitants under his win 
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' . IDs aniy^ al ^^cfoct. 

"doW, to offer him the 

b<jipjSSl% of. his hob^, and during the day the prefecture was 
8Ui:rouij(ied by the iSop^fAhd the jj^optilace, who sauted him 
with acclamations. They fe^ed ndthing.jaaoro from his ambi-^ 

; V tion, add’opiy recoUeOted his glory. Duriiig the wholo day he - 
! gave audience to the officers, the functionaries, and the inliabi- 
. tan1;0,:who thronged to salute in him the disarmed hero. Some 
be |Ko,sa officers conjured him to pu^ hiniself at. their he^id and 
rohew ^e war. He seemed to derive a pleasure from those 
. !> 'entreaties, and to wish that the feelings of these soldiers should . 
disseminated amongst the people. He ordered General 
' to send a courier to the government to ao^juaiht them 

with the enthusiasm excited amongst the troops by his presence, 
tp tnake them a{)prehensive of an open, forcible resistance fo his 
and finally, to acquaint them, that news received 
announced that all egress from the roadstead 
for the frigate^ was stopped by the English cruisers. “The 
government,*' he incessautly repeated, “ is ignorant of the feel- 
ing of the country ; it was too hasty in sending mo away from 
Paris. If it had accepted my last p^position things would 
have had a different aspect I a great in- 

lltience on political affairs ; my name, Wonp have served as a 
rallying point.’' He also ordered General JB^cker to write to 
the government, that he again offered his sejfvi^ as general of 
an army for the defence of Paris. - , 

Becker obeyed, as a final act of complaisance, audb> sootlie 
to the last the sorrows and the bitterness of his prisoner. • 


XXVIII. 


Having at length arrived at Rochefort on the morning ofe 
the 3rd July, he stopped at the hotel of the maritime pret^: 
ture. “ His attitude during the whole journey,** Mys Gener^^^i 
Becker, “ had been calm and dignified. He preserved unbip^etf - ' 
Bilence in the carriage, where nothing was heard,, bat the reSpi-^ 
ration of the four persons who ocou|>ie^ 
pressed, bent down within himself,. 'sWlE^ the 

chances of a return of fortune, and lost in thoughts which were 
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only revealed from time % a. few o^aped 

' from bis .reveries/* '• \ 

the population of Roehj^fort, inform^ of lim aitlM by 
Gourgaud.wbo had. preceded him, surroanded his residence in 
: respectful silence* interrupted by generous acolamatioh^/ a con/ . 
solatidn for his misfortunes. The two frigates which awaited 
liim wte;e at anchor in the roads, under the cannon of the; tele 
wind was unfavourable ; and the English were 
,c:msih]^W the two channels of the roadstead. The n^vid 
.i.cbmjfia^ahdteits and the officers of the frigates were holding , 
coupeil fee prefecture, to deliberate on the possibilify.an^*fVi’ ' 
tbo dangers' embarking and leaving the port. U’he chance#,^ “ 'J; 
without being altogether desperate, seemed, however, gre«fct 
ngaiust it. Other expedients were considered — tlmi of attempt; ' ; 
ing on hoard a light vessel to evade the pursuit of . 

squadron, or else tp embark on board a Daiiisli vesitej, the cap- 
tain of which offered the protection of his flag and tlie rapidity 
of his sailing. Finally, it was proposed; to the Emperor to 
travel by land to Bordeaux, where the intrepid Captain Baudin 
proposed to receive him on board his frigate. Bayadere, and 
pledged his honour and hisJ. nautical skill to carry him to the 
United States, . ' 

Being himself present at these consuliutiuns, the Emperor 
adopted all tho tefi^lutions, made arrangements in consequence, 
thcii abandoned them for others, and suffered days to elapse, 
and decisiqnS'to fluctuate, according to the instability of his mind. 
Wal;th& iteeeolution or calculation? Did he expect one kst 
surtehpnii from Palis, or did he hesitate in putting the ocean 
bet^en himself and his past glory ? The impression on the 
mind of those who witnessed these last days, equally lost to 
, his safety and his power, is, that he hoped against all hope, and 
expected to gain everything by procrastination. 

XXIX 

The goternmept.had replied to General Becker’s despatch, 
written uhdter the motetion of the Emperor : “ Napoleon must 
embark without delay* If he bad. done this immediately on 
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Befcker's ordt^ 'feo^ Uie gotreiurtient. ‘ 


.'. ai^xing. .Wjwaj^'time prefwt of B^efm writes us that his 
" We therefore place 

. ya under JO^ employ all 

be nec^^* m the 

^ reepeetidue to hiiii. <3^use him to' embark immedidteljr. As 
to the sei^ices he offers, our duty towwds Jb’rancc. and our en- 
gAgepents with the foreign powers, do not permit us to ^ccept 
> th^svoad you must not again apply to us on the sub^efet** 

impatience of'tlie language of this'^d^pkteh, 
by Caulaincourt and by Carnot, whose nttachrnwii;*?) the 
ii^'^hiperor was not to be doubted, sufficiently proves to-Avhat^ un 
V^i^cesa of weariness his vacillation hod reduced eVen his best 
■ laends. Friendship itself revolted against this blind importU;. 
j%ity of hope. Davoust hud written by the same courier to the 
‘Sf^^^v^mmanding the troops of the department, to assist 
Napoleon to embark. The capitulation of 
the enemy on the same day, left tho 
^veriunefiVlS^fdrtlier power of temporising witli the fallen 


Emperpr. v. ^ 

Becker faUhfu% orders to the Em- 
peror himself. “Well, then,” to him, - what 

do you think of the matter?” “ t ^ mi in a. position to 
give advice,” replied the afflicted general.//^'- The only counsel 
I can venture to give is to come to a prompt rjjsdlotion, and to 
execute it without losing a moment. The of France 

may be accomplished every instant, and thp' govemmeht 
may send persons to execute new orders with resp^t to yon} 
from that moment the powers which I hold from the pro^g^nal 
government will cease, and you may be threatened with un^fhjiwn 
dangers.” “ But,” replied Napoleon, with an inquiring^ ^nce 
at Becker, “ in any case you would be incapable of delivering , 
ine up?* “ You know,’* replied the general, “ that I wg||^ J' 
give; my life to ensure the safety of ydur flight; but the 
mkndants of the frigates will^be under thebi^rs of I;(OuisX|pi^-: 

, will not recognise mint^J*’ “Well, ithen^'4^^ the 
^ peroti ” order the boats n^essary to the ; 

' Islc’of Aix/* ^ 

The boats were accordingly hailed* ^Rd approached the 
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quay. The Empfeiib^ eijifeftrked’i^^ that of the frigate Z^a Siiafe. ' 

'■ .A .long fare\y^n ‘reflpq^d^’ to '®4/:S^^es' of - ' ••■' 

: the oars whick i^r4 main land. Bo^'^^Vind 

' and the sea rough in the i^ds, and the pas^aj^^ frbni 
V Bochcfort to tbi? Isle of Aix long and wearisohafe;;’ l?ho 
'■'Emperor, instead of landing on the island, went on Mard the' 

■ SaaU frigate, and fixed himself there for the night; with Bcr- 
; trand^;^Becker, SayaryV and Gonirg^ 

It eighi o’clock in the eyetiing^ the hotiJf fte i^hicli ^ 
w% had been driven out by liim on the JiOUi 
Matr^V after having traversed Paris, amidst the acclawations qftfv 
the people*, who in him hailed the wished-for peace, instal^^J': 
bixQsailohce more in the palace of flie Tuilcrics. . 

5 ' XXX. 

<laybreak on the 9th, Napoleon landed^i^ihe lSb^of 
Aii. The people end the regiment of marir^ ih getrriiMn . 
hastened to tlie shore in crowds, eager to iioe Mini and rending 
the air with their acclamations. His exile resembled a 
' triumph, amWst th^ji^Wation. 0 coasts, and camps. , 

The^Empernt'Toip^ after going through 

the "island, -ilie last pleasures of command, he 

returned to We .frigate. The maritime prefect waited on him 
there wLt^f ^ orders from the government for his em- 

/ barkathni. act of disembarking him again upon Jtlie 

^ ' J^|*ench territory was d#!larcd high treason. The Emperor 
pjTitlU .r^<;cting^^e adventurous offers of safety which were made 
Baudin, by the Danish captain, and by the 
y&hg naval oflBcers, who engaged to take him through the 
'c$isers ill a vessel fast-sailing but hazardous, resolved to go 
oh board the Be^Xerophon, commanded by Captain Maitland, at 
l^^lchbrbff the Isle of Oleron, with a brig, which composed tbo 
fei^glish cruising squadron there. He despatched M.^-de I.as 
on bo.ard to negociate with Captain Maitland, and to ask a 
of . safety should the Emperor take refuge on tord Ins 

- • ' “ I, c'& enter into no engagement,” said Captain Maitland 
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‘‘ oar interview to Hbtham^ 

xnj superior officer, who is at anelior with the whole of the 
in the ; .and I will 

aiisWert*’: .• M^'de Las ^^jiseshavinig demanded- 
-f he TOuid allow tSe'vIpgates h? p^s, ora 

J. the Emperor If^bleon .011 board, the 

i^ptain i^piied that he would attack tlw frigates if they were 
" eneMes ; that he would uke Napoleoii prisoner, and that in 
of Napoleon being found in a neutral vessel^ he would 
detitin'that vessel, and submit the fate of Napoleon ^ the 
' decision of his govemment. He seemed to dread t^ idea of ^ 

; ^apbleon's passage to the United States, and to thfdw out a 
to Las Cases of seeking an asylum in England ; but in . 
thait 'Case he presumed nothing as to the intentions of his , 
government with respect to the freedom, or the captivity of “ 
Najpoleon. . . - 

XXX.L _ ' \ 

Las Oases Tetumed, and gave an account of this conversa- 
tion to the Eniperor, whom it appeared to discourage. The 
B^Uerephon md the ‘English brig appl^i^od immediately after 
the departure of Las Coses, and each post at one of the 
two channels of the roads, to prevent the hi^tnrnal. flight of the 
frigates. The captain of the one; bf^ie frigates, ex- 

cited by the gravity of the circumstances, and hy:'t|^ greatness 
of the deposit confided to him, proposed for<^ig'ibe passage, > 
during the night ; in which case ho wfuld devote himself to the ; 
BdlerophoTiy and perish under its guns to prevent it from man> ^ 
ceuvring, while the Saale, fighting and crushing the Wig*;: 
should carry the Emperor off to sea. Napoleon declined an 
of devotion which would sacrifice a whole crew to his flight, and 
passed the night in a state of prolonged indecision. He could 
not be ignorant that this indecision would result in the 
avoidalj^e capitulation of his person, since the entire squadroia .. 
vbf Admiral Hotham, being wahied by Captain Maitland, would ;! 
profit by this very night to blockade the roads. He resuniedj^^ 
or pretended, to resume, the idea of accej^ting the o^gr to c^sS ; • 
the ocean in the Bayadere, and sent General LaHeijaaBd to 
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concert ineasat^! with Captain Jiaudm! - At the same time lio 
listened again to- the proposition^ of the^Caoish captain. .Somo ' 
liours later he had hy luggage and equipage put on 
ding achooiiers to eepd on board English ve^^y yrhe)re 
he decided on going , On ‘the evenhig of the satoeday 
he retraced his stepaoncd more, and landed on the lis^le of AisS ; 
svhere he; installed rhimself m theihotel of the director- of 


engineers. . . 

Days were passing quicker than his thoughts. , Iiallemand , 
returned froiii the bringing a repetition of Cajitaitl: ;: 

Baujjitt’a agi^urances and entreaties ; but ho was on shore 
the sboro-heid him back. He declined the offers of the captaiii:.i 3 ^^” 
the Bayadere.yihicli he had solicited a second time. He tliea 
peared to accept the devotion of some young midshipmen; : 
asked him to equip two luggers, fisbermou’s vessels 
the roads, to bring them under shelter of the land,vqti£ of sight 
of the English cruisers, and take himself with them aci*o^s the 
ocean. Ho purchased the two barks, appointed their crews, 
transhipped his baggage, and prepared 4 P|>arpntJiy;. to embark in 
the night. At midnighl^i accordingly, Becker announced to the 
J^lmperor that all was ready : **I am ready to go,’’ said the Em- 
peror. He appeared, in reality desirous of proceeding to the 
shore, but the |6eJS;aiid lamentations of the members of his 
suite, dispersed ; and separated as they would be from him in 
these little; vessels, withheld him. Everybody exclaimed^ 

** England.!’;, . ** If such be your wish,” said Napoleon, “ well> 
tlieife! we’ll goito England!” A grain of sand made him 
stable and change liis resolution. 

gave one more night to the vague hope which had lulled 
himv since his departure from Malmaison, but it brought him 
nothfiig more than a view of tho white flag of the Bourbons, 
^vbl;^ was flying at Bochefort and on all the headlands of the 
' He sent Las Cases again, with Savary and Lalleiband, 

ltd Beferop/ion. The captain told them that he was 
autlto^fised by his government to receive Napoleon and his suite 
6n dS^rd hia ship ; but that he could not guarantee either a safe 
con4^ct or a' passport to go from England to the United States 
“ I see no guarantee in that,” said Napoleon to his friends, on 
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Lallemand/\ The Banish'c^^ 

f5;ito;3®Ye:; took thdVapiuipns of all. 

.fWitfr the exception of Lallemand all.(ihplored him to confide 
; him$elf to British honour rather thsii Seur the perils of the 
^se 4 aiad of unknown and perhaps inlmsptdble ehoros, on which 
the weye^i m him far away from his friends. Ho 

, ylol4,^i to persuasions evidentiy too confortnabfe to his owxi re* 
soktioijs, and slmtting himself up in, his chamber he wrotg to 
the 'Priiice Regent of England the following letter, wherein will 
^ found, in the aci’cnts of Marius at Minturn^e, the appeal of a 
.. |[reat soul struggling with the extremities of fate ; { / , . ^ 

Your Royal Highness, — victim to the factions which 
distract my country, and to the enmity of the great powers of 
/f:®J<irppe;v I have terminated my political career; and I come,^ 
;;'jik<a;?hemi8tocle8, to throw myself upon the hospitality of the 
• ; Blitish peo|ih^ I put myself under the protection of their 
laws, which I claim from your Royal Highness, as the most 
..powerful, the most constant, and , the most generous of my 
'/enemies. ' 

; Rochefort, July 13, 1S15/; . ' 'I'" - “i^apoleon. 

Conceived as it was between the cotmtry which refused 
him a throne, and the ocean which refusedi. him flight, this 
letter, the epitaph of his political life, was worthy ^f being hi- 
scribed on the last page of his downfall. , It summed up with 
a calm and sorrowful majesty what he bad beeii, and 
consented to become. Tho master of Europe, implor!|^j| the 
hospitality ^6f the island which the ocean alone bad prO^’yed 
from bis domination ; it made an appeal to the honour and 
generosity of an enemy, which ought to have been listened to, 
if England had more highly appreciated the moral grandeur of 
its hospitality than the political safety of the world. England 
. alfline might have committed this generous imprudence ; but 
she formed a. part of the European crusade against the man 
who liad subdued and reduced the ooipiment to servitude. 
Greatness of soul may be expected from h court, never from a 
coalition. Collective acts are more im|^lacable than individual 
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oiieri, because ho one in particular bears the responsibility m 
the eyesr of ipanl^md. A statesman is sometimes guidedi' by the 
dictates' of his a congfa^s of kings or of nations solely by 
those of policy v v;^^togeance couasellecl reprisals, policy autho- 
risedi the soverei^s: and the nations to rely no more on tlio 
faith of a man who had violated Ills word by tearing the treaty 
of Fontainebleau, and returned, sword in hand, upon uie and 

to the th^ne wldch he had rpnounced by that ^ 

It Oahiiot be sufflcienliy deplored, for the dignity a&d the 
morality of history, that England did not magnanimously 
spend to the letter of Napoleon by granting him ah asyldm^ 
True .greatness is sovereign wisdom- ' We are never deceived 
by Our; virtues. . = ’ - 

•- XXXII. 

! Goargaucl was commissioned to bear this iiOiitlon. 

Ilis ihstmetions were to use every effort to obtaih an audience 
of the Prince Regent, a personage of an indolent but honourable 
mind, of whom he was to ask for Napbleon a country residence 
at a short distance irom London, promising, on the part oi 
Napoleon, tliat he .would engage to live there as a private 
•iudividual ; that jde would take the name of Muiron, or of 
.Dhroc, tWo of his military companions whom ho had loved 
and loeW^ri^jJfWhose names he adopted with a fond remem- 
Lmuce, the proof of an honourable tenderness of soul. Further, 
that he would accept the superintendence of h commissioned 
- oll^cer stalibned about him. 

; second letter, addressed in the name of the Emperor 
i't^Laptain Maitland by the marshal of the pallee, Bertrand, 
acquainted this officer that Napoleon would go at four o’clock 
the next morning on board the Bellerop/ion. Gourgaud and 
Ija.g Cases, the bearers of these letters, departed in the evening 
. deliver them to Captain Maitland. They were immediately 
put on board a light vessel which conveyed them towards the 
F&glish coast, there to execute thek mission. 

The night of the 15 th Jvily was aga.in full of inosolutions 
on the part of Napoleon, of anxieties, . of doubts, and of 
solicitations to change his mind from his devoted mariners, 
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^vho vowed to wiOidraw him secretly from the faitlilebs asylum < 
w'hWhf^h^ W. deman still in 

a , 8ta& ijesitation^ w B|?^r acquainted Whj 

with the arrival at llochofort of M. , d^ fWlgny, captain of a « 
frigate, and nephew of the Abb6 L^uisi^'l&ect from Ghent, 
whither he had followed the King, ahd noSv commissioned,^ iV . 
was said, ^ to arrest' Napoleon, if he prolonged any further 
his residShce on a French island where fie was an outlaw, / ^ 
Napoleon dressed himself as if for one of the grand 
ceyenipniilsr of life, and embarked with General Becker 
and his officers in a boat which immediately put him on board 
a fJjS^^ch brig, prepared for his conveyance to the English 
squadron. Becker went on board the brig with him,: and 
asked permission to accompany him to the very last step 
ho i^pjttId,tdJ^e on a French deck. “ Do nothing of the kind, 
said^the Emperor, with a delicacy, of sentiment 
which attes^d l^ solicitude of a man of honour for the . feme 
of his guardian, ' “ Do nothing of the kind ; we roust be ihind- 
ful of France, If you accompanied me to the. Bellerophorty it 
might be thought that you had doliverOd me up to the Eng- 
lish. It is entirely of my owiJ fr^e go on board 

the English cruiser ; I do not wish France io lie under tfie 
suspicion and appearance of such an act of treachery,*’ Then/* 
holding out his hand to Becker: “Embrace me, general,** he^ 
said to him. “ I thank you for all the care ybn l^ir# taken of 
me. 1 regret that I have not known you sooner, ' Farewell 1** • 
Becker, moved even to teal's, embraced the Emperor, and wiehisd '' 
him greater l||ppiness than ho left behind him. ^ 'L 

XXXIII 

The brig was speedily wafted towards the Bellerophdn^: 
where Napoleon was received by ‘Captain Maitland, ‘ his officers 
and crew, witli all the respect and' etiquette due to his title, 
to his name, fmd to his misfortunes. Tfip brig’ then departed, 
casting over the waves one last cry of “ Vive FEmpereur !** 
The white flag was hoisted on all the ships In the roads, and 
the second Empire was at an end. Napoleon, from the poop 
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of his letter to the jegept, 

of an Engl^l^ of wftr, wifneMfed the disappeamiice, yiih 
his coloutS, of the Jfwt trace qf his sovereiguly, ttncMtain if 

the deck upon whieh he sfeK^ .was ^ asylnm or a pnso»* _ 
Admiral HotiMatt^ .an ofttcet 6f the most digmfaed mind 
Mid mimiiers, a tru«*m naval aristocracy of Engtod 

both in features and- seritiihenta, arrived a few moments alter 
on board the Bellfiophon. He requested 'permiBskih of the 
■Emperor, :Wha had already retired, to his cabin*^td i^y ms 
Wspects to bon, and eonversed tespectfully with him.. .On . 
the following day he received Napoleon on bcwrd 
ship, with the' henoura due to a sovereign visiting his flcetr 
After this reception the Emperor returned to the Bellsrop^ 
which immediately made sail for Torbay. He was tliere m-y 
joined by Gourgaud, who had not been permitted to l^d for’ 
the purpose of accomplishing his mission to the Prinde Regent. 
U’he Bellerophon anchored in Plymouth Sound, ;wh^re the port 
Admiral Keith received the Emperor with the Same respectful 
^nsideration which had been evinced for hiadih the sqna^n 
of Admiral Hotham. The curiosiiy'ef &e English people to 
contcniplate On' board, #9,Yes8el which bore the fugitive Em- 
perer of the Freneb* ^: monument of so great a vicissitude 
of fate, drew crowds of'^ and craft around the Bellerophon, 
day- and nigbfc’ '4^ ei^eniess took the aspect of enthn- 
' Siam?; for men are disposed to admire greatness when they 
; cease :to it. Napoleon was the spoil of England, and 
i. th^ were never weary of looking at him. The spectacle alone 
" or^(^ a marvel df fortune constitutes an era in life. 

’’-^ifepoleon’s letter to the Prince Regent had heq|^ transmitted 
toionLn to the council of ministers. They did not recognise 
■ to themselves the right of deliberating alone on the fate of an 
enemy who had fallen into the power of Great Britain in conse- 
quence of the events of a war waged in common with their aUies. 
They looked upon Napoleon as the captive of the coalition, merely 
thrown as a deposit into their hands ; tliey therefore declined 
the responsibiUty of deciding between a state of captmty and^ 
an exercise of British hospitality. Necessity alone had thrown 
N^leop, conquered, and without a footing on Urrafirma, 
upon the deck of one of their vessels. Had he surrendered on 
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the fieUi of battle a Russian, a Prussian, Austrian 

officer,, would they tliemiililves have recogaised in & King of ^ 
Prussia, the Kmperor of or thoi^mperor of Austria, ^ 

the right of disposing alone of the commoiijeiiemy ,? Evideutly 
not; they theref^^o rofen^ed the inatjfer^fe their allies, who 
inade-the following declaration on the 

Aiiieie I. ^^apoleon Bonaparte is regarded by the powers ; 
who sighed " the treaty of j^he 6tlt of’ March^^l^ 

prisphor'^^’ ?.v , , ' 

i'' is specially confided t0 the guardianship, 

of Jhe British governme^ ' ' 

■ ^ The allied powers will appoint commissioners, 

who will reside on the spot which may be assigned by the 
; for the residence of Napoleon Bdnaparte.’* 

/'JEngland; in thus accomplishing the duty of hot disposing of 
a collective 'prisoner, undertook, nevertbeless» three odious, 
parts, with which its history will remain tainted in future times , 
that of delivering itp to Europe a refugee, not taken on the 
field of battle’ but a'volnntaTy suppl^it^ hospitality ; that 
of keeping watch alone over his chains finally, that of 
assigning him his prison. England, tne jchampion of the 
world, became its gaoler. She took upon he^lf the severity, 
the distance, and the maledictions of the captivity- . Her glory ’ 
is tarnished by it. A more generous hospitality might faayd . 
been less honourable towards the allied powem^.. might have.;^ 
afforded less security for the present, but would have exhibited •. 
more humanity and more majesty in the page of hijjtory, > 

XXXIV. 

Napoleon consumed the six days passed in Plymouth 
Sound in conjectures on his own fate, in gazing on the English , 
coast, and in receiving, impressions of his popularity so powerful 
iitt the minds of bis enemies, shown by the iavi^ty which 
they sought a glance at his profile as he pUeed backwards and 
forwards on the poop of the Eiellerophon. He measured his 
own greatness by their curiosity, and derived a sad enjoy- 
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loent from spectacle of himself. ||is; toind resujDod its 
serenity in ifiis state of repose. He hid ^reached tUe^^^xtreinity 
of his ruin, but this ru^n Wajs stUl gloriods- ' 

On the 7th of August the brought him back to 

Torbay, where Ad qriiil Oockbhm awaited him on board the 
Northimherhnd- Here his s^ord was taiken from him aafrom 
a prisoner of war. He became indignant, and blushed ^jiuore for 
his enemies than for himself. The admirals blushed ^em- 
eislves, and respected thi$ susceptibility of the warnor^ Ber* 
trahd, Savary, Lalletnand, and Gourgaud, his military co^.. 
panions and followers, were likewise disarmed. Before^ guittipg 
the vessel, which had hitherto borne him and hia friends, 
oh board the Nortilmmherland, Napoleon wrs obliged to part 
with some of his followers. Even Savary was taken from him, 
and he was only left Bertrand, Madame Bertrmid^ 
children ; Las Cases and his son, M. and Madame Montholon, 
Gourgaud, and his most attached servants. He bijsde adieu to 
; aUthe otliers; and receiving in that moment of emotion the 
tidings of the capitulation of Paris, shut himself up alone in his 
cabin, where he was to weep. The man, who had not 
shed a tear over of 400,000 men, strewing the 

snows of liussia with^a continuous line of dead, over the disas- 
trouif. battle of Leipsic, over the lost empiro at Fontainebleau, 
or o’^ Waterloo^ the tomb of his last army, wept with shame 
on r^^ading tho details of the second occupation of Paris, and on 
tear^g frpm, hie heart the small number of friends, companions 
of h^ exile, grudged him by the harshness of his enemies. He 
was «ilfeady!^i^pris©d: that St. Helena was the place appointed 
for K^s future residence. ♦ 

Having concealed his tears for a moment, though unable to 
stifle the noise of his sobs, he resumed the majesty of his mis- 
fortuhey and went on board the Northumberland, There he 
gavevutterance to the following protest, the first reprisal of his 
, ill fortune, against the English government. It was Iiis appeal 
to h^tory, which is bound to record it. 

** 1 hereby solemnly protest,” he said, reading this act ad- 
dressed to futurifyr^*^ I protest in tlie face of heaven and 
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ma^iind, against tbe violation of ray most sacred rights, in- 
forcibly 4i3j>osing of my person and liberty. I came voluntorily 
on board tHe l am "bot the prfaoner, I arn the 

■guest of England, : r' ^ ^ ^ f', ‘ 

, When onoe on board the BeUero^qn I was entitled to the 
hii^itality of tb^. British people. If governraent, in giving 
the captain of the Bellerophon orders to receive me and my 
ibUo^?ei^j only: wished, to lay asnare/^ithaa forfeited its honour, 

If this act be consummated it will bo in vain for the 

En^libh henceforth, to talk of their sincerity, their laws, and 

Jibcrtios. British faith will have been lost in the hospitality of 

. tilb Beller(^p%on. i 

I appeal to history. It will say, that an enemy, who for 

war against the English people, came spon- 

‘ of misfortune to seek an asylum tinder their 

Jaws. What more striking proof could he give of his esteem 

and confidence ? But how did England reply to such an act^of 

magnanimity ? It pretended to hold out a hospitable hand to 

this enemy; and on giving Jnn^solf up with confidence he waa 

immolated I ''' ' xt 

Napoleon, 

Bellerophon, (at sea,) Friday, August *’ . ; 


On the evening of the 8th August the Notihumherland got 
under weigh and made sail for St. Helena, uje 

next morning the coast of France was still in sighl: Napoleon 
gazed on it for a long time, and when at length it melteiaway 
in the distance, he exclaimed#; “ Farewell I land of the bravie !’* 
He then assumed the idle and careless life of a passenger on 
board ship during a voyage, which suspends all action, and lulls 
tho thoughts to rest, , . 

, We shall now leave him progressing towards his island and 
towards the memory of his deeds, and resume tho recital of 
events (rpm which his great destiny has draw^ lis, with tho 
unlimited power of human affairs, which never palpitate more 
effectually than in the heart of a great man vanquished and 
outliving his destiny. ; 
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The eveniiig before the battle of Waterloo, the Duke of 
Wellington, anticipating that a more successful result would 
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Wellington* * } 


’i." 


Napoleon’s -upon thfe forest ' 
already pjc^rin^^aa; ^eventdal retreat of his'own'army, which 
would ijind Ghent, had written to the 

Dulte de Ber^, tio iiiduce Louis XVlil. to qi^t Ghent at the first 
sig^K,: At tha)^^ residence of the King^i^I;was distrust and nn- 
cer^Wty ;i,for tljiy had>been so much acoUstomed to the triumphs 
of Nappleoa neither the stili unknown geniue of Wdling- ^ 
ton, ^nor^6? A^ry ^iuvery of Blucher could re^tpi^ confidence tp 
the fugitive court. The King prepared himself with resigha- > 
iioii niill farther, and perhaps beyPhd the seas, his i tPnt 

and hM ijgovern^P^nt. The noise of the cannon had resounded the, 
whole day of the 18th Juno even upon the heights in the vicinity 
of Ghent. Sinister tidings spread at Brussels by the fugitive 
, tSnglish camp followers, which reached With customary exagge-^ 
’r^tiotfe th%ears of the King and the princes, bad made of this.day, 
Whic^ t^^tored to them both country and throne, a day of 
anguish, of panic, and despair. Their fate was deciding at a 
distance sufficiently near for them to experience all its atten- , 
dant emotions, bnt top remote to become acquainted with its 
vicissitudes. Weliington, howeyer, hastened during the ‘night 
which followed the battle to He wrbt^ With 

his own hand to the Duke de Berry, commander- in-cjiief of the 
little army of the King at Alost, announcing the victory. “ As 
I expect to pass the frontier to-morrow,” wrote the victorious.; 
general, “I beg of your Royal Highness to adVaiige and join 
us. -I write also to the King to request him to put, himself in 
motion by the same route.” ■>. 

On the same night he wrote to General Dmhdhtiess, thkt old 
^ French deserter, who closely watched the w^ /"against 
country,, and to w^hora Wellington gave an a.ccQuut df/lbis 
successes, as a scholar to a master in the art of war. “You/, 
will learn what I have done,” he said, ” and I hope you i»ill be 
satisfied, I have never witnessed such a battle, nor gained 
such, a victory, ,and I hope we have done with Bonaparte T We,.; 
are going to piu^tte him while he livee.” . ' " . . ; ' : ' 

The iqllbwing day be addressed a procltifiiation to tha ; 
French pebple Pn crossing the fron^r, to-anuounpe to them 
that ho was entering at the head of a victoricftis aredy, not as an 
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letter to M. ide Talleyrand. 

enemy but a liberator, and to assist them in thro^ng off ilio 
yoke of tlie enemy of the human race, with whom . nip ^ohe oolll<l 
have either tmcle or peace. Ho recommended ' the most 
' scrupulous discipline to hifl aj^ 

The Duke also wrdte^ te the de Feltre/ 
war to Louis XVIII. at : f^^hent, to urge the |fing» "^ho^^^re 
sence was very necessary,, to follow his steps, and to present 
.^himself ^to the French people, who were imploring h^s retiu-n 
and his mediation.. ' “ We, already find,” he said, “ the white 
flag flying in the' thWns afid villages. Thc'defeat of Napo 
Icon’s army is more decisi\^^ than was at fimt imagined^ The 
soldiers are going in bodies to their homes, thO cavalry and 
artillery are selling their horses in the countiy they pass 
through, the iiifantry ai*© throwing awaytlicir arms and dispers- 
ing to return to their dwellings. There are more 
muskets to be picked up in the forest of IMormal.” • 

He summoned the officers cornmamling garrisohs, ahd the 
general who pepupied Cambray, to surrender their arms to the 
Iving qf France. Finally, pre occupied himselfi^a^tnach as the' 
ministers ofliouis X!V|;II., with the apprehension of a dilfer- 
cnce^of opinion amott^t/die allied powers as to restoring the 
. throne to the King, he wrote to M. de Talleyrand from Cateau- 
Cain|>resis, whpris: .that prince had arrived immediately after 
hinil ! . ' ■ 

it The^ 'King has arrived, and has been received by the in- 
habitants with the transports of joy tliat I expected. I am 
sorrj. IgiyP not accompanied the King here : it is I who 
entreated bis Mtijesty to enter France with us, 
becfl^^. i was cesirous, by his presence, of giving to the battle 
^ of Vfktarloo all the results it ought to have ; and because, fore- 
seeing that his Majesty would encounter a serious crisis in the 
recovery of his throne, above all, when we should approach 
Parif ,v X wished the King to be as near as possible to the scene 
whidi was'to decide his fate. I do not doubt that if you had 
ImoWn the considerations ■^hich have directed me in this matter, 
you would,. instead of advising the King at Mens not to enter 
France, have given his Majesty a different counsel.” 

In another letter, the Duke of Weliington more clearly 
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Confetenues'jtt Haginaatti., 

igixpi^^ssed appreKea^ott, if Louis hasten 

to resume bi^ rights as a sovereign, takij^ the crown 'by his 
own will and that of hiS Prussia, and 

Russia migHyShandon itheeause of^1flfe?l^pfiid(iate soverei^ 
andfi|ir^ferv right to some other prince of tlm house of 
Bou^^, dr of the family of Napoleq^,. ; , 

, !J|ie to: the counaels'of de Talleyrand, and 

heeding; dtdy tno^e of the Duke of Wellington, advanced with 
his iiftle court and army towards Cambray, He was received 
, everywhere as ’ the natural mediator between the people' and 
the foreign powers. Independent of the Royalist sentiments, 
more- developed in the north and west than in the centre of 
. France, and which urged the people forward to receive him, 
^oipstinct of public safety predominated over the negociations 
and evidently invited this prince a second time to 
|i{Eijd^ the soil from the reprisals of Europe. 

Nothing oC^d resist tliis general current of opinion and good 
sense in France, The tangled web of the 20th of March un- 
ravelled itself everywhere on the approach of the King. At 
Paris only, the centre of all intrigues and all faCtioi^, Na- 
poleonist, Orleanist, militaryi. or perl^hweiiiary,. 
still some difficulties to be solved. ; 

II 

Lafayette, Sebaatiani, and LaforSt, the pT^j^eniiariee 
appointed by Fouch6 to go to the head-quarters’ of tbfl .-cJIied 
powers to pursue the shadow of a negociatiou, the meaning of 
which we have before explained, obtained nothing but ev^ksive 
respect and ‘procrastination. At Haguehau, the temporary 
residence of the two emperors and the King of Prussia, these 
sovereigns had eluded the audiences demanded by the envoys. 
M. de Lafayette, who rookoned on his name, and 0 ^, ’some 
personal intercourse which he had bad the year 
the Emperor Alexander, at the house of M^a^e" 4e St^U 
attempted in vain^^ renew it, wit^ the view of drawing him 
into some ill-deflirled plan of modified etdpte, of of 
impaired by fhe illegitimacy of the croi*m. Alexander ref^used 
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.!Wd3^t(m'a nply to the French aegocUtors.' 

to see ^ M cotitented themselves vdtli 

naimng commissionfew^ before whom the French?; plempWii- 
tiaries Were to produce the bases' their nego- 

; ciations. Theseicohrei^ci^^^ Which ttere only a diversion' for 
Fouch^i/ were also nothing more on the ps^ of the allied 
powers than an act of aimless complaismice. They wer^ oon- 
- sinned in idle conversations, in which they sp6kaof ;the throne 
of France fpr Napoleon II., for the Duka d'6rl^hs'/fbr the 
Prince of Orange, or for the King of Saxony. 
of the Bohapartfetvparty, who only sought to avo^ ia 
tradiction of the revolution of the JiSOth of March, di(f hot ev^Vi^ 
.obtain the honour of a serious refutation. If it was hnmiliat , 
ing to the Bonaparte faction, or the enemies of the- Bourbons, 
again to receive Louis XVI 1 1., imposed upon them by nbces 
si(;y and by victory, but accepted by the opiniopsv of .a' rna 
jority of the p^ple, it was a thousand times id 

solicit from the complaisance of the sovereigns W&o. had con 
quered Bonaparte, a foreign prince unkixpwn the country 
M. de Lafayette, and, M. do Lafor^t, esthibited in these eon- 
feren^ hs little political good sense as of real national spirit 
Sebtsttani appeared better to appreciate the force and propriety 
of circumstances. ‘sThe French people,” he said, “ are still 
free/jih their choice; they have pronounced fot nothing; they 
onlj^'esk for pdiWe, and the re-establishment of friendly rela 
tionj hitjL the of Europe.” The conferences, after these 
sho^ of mere words, were put an end to by the 

En^&h^eotnibissioner, who, in concert with his colleagues, 

. deci^t^ ho bad no power to stipulate anything. 

^ : III 

(, / 

. ybo Duke of Wellington replied with more politeness, but 
alsoMth more frankness, to such of the plenipotentiaries as 
, had directed to his head quarters, and to that of Blucher. 

from tbohiV that in his opinion the first 
condition pf any was the re- 
cognition of the of Louis XVin^ expelled from the 

throtie by a conquered faction, and re-e*itering with full rights 
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;into;ilif3 powei* oti t&e icain^ of that fection, ' Nevertheless, ‘ 
already agreeing in everything ;with M. dj^iljalleyrand and with 
Kouch^, wfecorrespcmded e^^ery day jand who were 

:''dn8i?du8 o£ ofedmng'frdm'fhe iS^^tbf|3toissat.of'^M. de ^ 
and the;^appointmeht more national 

and ihoi'e:^ in the interek of their party,* the Duke readily 
/acknowtelged l^ the plenipotentiaries King had com* 

;:;mitted”kbme errors that he had sarrounded him- 

self with statesmen sufficiently characterised by their constitu- 
i jhe assu them also that on retu^ing to B,ati8 
thfe^priiibe.TO all the pledges compatihle with - 

the dignity of the throne. With respect to the insinuation of 
' tl|e;;;ptotisans of the Duke d’Orleans, the D^ke of Wei* . 
repUbd, that to place this prince upon the throne would 
lie to every principle of hereditary right which 
regtkkted^hll the monarcliies in Europe ; and that in the eyes 
pf iiwgland he Would be nothing but another Napoleon without 
his gloiy, and an usurper possessed of royal blood. ' , 

IV 

During these vain attempts at rtegbeiation, the King ad- 
vanced slowly in rear of the armies of Wellington and Blucher. 
Before he placed his foot upon the French 'pcdl he had at 
length separated from M. de Blacas, that devoid dreaded 
favourite, whoso unpopularity would have eicitSd between 
France and the King an ill-timed antipathy. It wasMsdth dif- 
ficulty, however, that M* de Chateaubriand and his fiends, 

M. de Talleyrand, Fouche, and their agents, even the Dakio; of ; 
Wellington himself, could obtain from the King this sacrifice / 
to necessity. The separation, which was painful to King, 
wes smoothed to the favourite by titles and larges^s.to the 
amount of seven or eight , millions of francs. M. de Blacas 
proved himself wot^y of these benefectioii(6 of his i^ter^ hy V 
laying his fortiiue, the gift of- the^jrpyd 
OWfes X., dethretoed and poor idh'nhg 
XVlH, Waa scarcely' d^liyered: from to of : 

M. de Blacaa, in, his Cbuncil when lao published at Cateau- 
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pmvloiQvlion of LouisfXVlfti 

Ctin^r^sis'^^^^ samuion^^' lis, p^le 

Tr" z- • ' I ^ ,M-:. 
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“ From the iaaid the King, “ when the ifiiost criwinj^l 

of enterprises, seconded by. the inost incanc^^^y^ble 
nonstrain^ us quit our kingdom^ have appmed . 

you of the dangers "j^Jhdch. threatened you if you did hot l^tcii 
to break, the yoke ot the tyrant usurper. ' '' V' ; . * 

. “ We have felt no desire to unite our arms or those of our 

family with the insfiuraentS; chosen by Providence to pwi^h 
the treason. But powerful efforts of our aJHoa 

^ve scattered the satellites of the tyrant, we hasten ttt return . 
to our kiiigdom^ to re-establish therein the constitution that wo 
have given to France, to repair, by all the meaiis that are in 
our power, the evils caused by the revolt^ and by thja^^iE^ 
was the necessary consequence of it ; to rocoinpenBafSffho ,^ob 
and to execute the existing laws against the guilty f finaHy, to 
recall around our paternal throne the vast majority of tho ; 
French people, .whose hdelity, courage, and devotion have 
brought such sweet consolation to our heart. 

*,^iven at Catea^!£Si^|rfeaia, the S5th June^ 1816, and 
the twenty-first yedr^ef our reign. 

.1 (Signed) “Louis.” 


/I^be spiidt/oir M. de Blacas was still visible in this irapru* 
dent’^roclamatiopi drawn up by the King and by his chancellor 
M. ^ resentment couched in the words might 

urg4tfd, Ohambers, the army, and the numerous accomplices 
of tfeSdth MarcIV into despair, by the prospect of punishment 
}Witli^;which the prince impulitically threatened them. Amnesty 
is tlfie jfirst condition of reconciliations between a king and his 
peopov A conqueror would scarcely have had the nght to 
spe^ Jn such terms* Louis XVllI. was only a vanquished 
;hiatx|thought back by a foreign victory^ His part wa»^ tliei'e- 
pi^ himself as the intercessor ou^ fiPOt the exeou- 
> Tins ilbadvis^ proc^^atioh slackened 
the movement whkh was drawing alLatouha lum. : , 
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King arrived at Gambray, tbe ga^s ^ of ^hich vrere . 
.jbpep^ to him by the people, in spite of the resistance of the 
prison* it by the triumphal breach which the 

Ipye of and the frenzy of the ^inen and children 

which young njiifiiidens strewed with . 

He found there his whole ministry* who freed him 
ifom all recollection of the policy of M^.de BUcae, and who 
"induced hitn to issue a proclamation to the French people, 
nibre able and more paternal than the last. 


The j^tes of my kingdom,** said the King, fly open 
before m^. I hasten tp place myself a second time hetxveen 
the ]p!reh<^ people and the allied armies, in the hope that the 
feelings of consideration of w’hich I may be the object will tend 
, to the preservation of my subjects. This is the only way in 
which I have wished to take part in the war. I have not 
suflered any pritfce of my family to appear in foreign ranks, 
and I have restrained the courage |rf those of my servants who 
had been able to range themselves aronnd me. 

“ Returned to my native country, I feel si, peculiar pleasure in 
speaking confidence to ray people. When l rcrSlpb^^ed ai^ 
them before, I found men’s minds heated 
by conflicting passions. My views encountered dijBculties and 
obstacles on every side. My government, therefore,: H 

to commit errors ; perhaps it did commit them. are 

times when, the purest intentions are insufficient to direct, and 
sometimes they even mislead. Experience alone can teach ; it > 
shall not be thrown away ; all that can save France is my wish. 

“ My subjects have learned* by cruel experience, that th© 
principle of the legitimacy of sovereigns is one of the funda-; 
mental b^es of social order ; the only one upon whicb,K, amidst: 
a great nation; a wise and, rational liberty esta^ 

TMs dootme has just been proclaimed as ll^Vof all lSurope, 
I had previously consecrated it by my charter, I will add 
to that charter every guarantee whirtb secure ita benefits 
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The tmity'af the ministry % the strongest that X can 
offer. I designil^t it sho;¥dJ exist, and that the frank and 
firm guarantee alkttterests, and 

,calm all trouble#., -v' ■ , 

“Some jfisredns have spoken of the re-establishmont. o,f 
tithes and feadcd rights. Thfe fable, invented by the comtiadn * 
enemy, ne^ds no^refutation. . It will not be mp(^ted;^t the 
"King of ’Frahoe ' should stoop to repel caluhihies and 
^3?he success of the! treason has too clearly indicated their 
sOfirbev If the purchasers of national property have felt alarm* 
the charter should suffice to re-as$ure them. Did I not, myself, 
propose to the Chambers, and cause to be executed, sales of 
such property ? Tliis proof of my sincerity is inoOtitrpvertible. 

“ In these latter times my subjects of dl classes have given 
me unequivocal proofs of their lovo and fidelity. ;|.^%th6m 
to know how sensibly I feel them, and that it is from' among 
all Frenchmen I shall delight to choose 
approach my person and my family. V / 

“ I wish to exclude from my presence none but those whose 
celebrity is .matter of grief to Prance, and of horror to Europe. 
In the plot which thbyi^bbutrived I perceive several of my sub- 
ject^ to have bee.l^'^n^eled^ and some guilty. 

1^? promise^I ^bo never promised in vain, as all Europe 
pardon misled Frenchmen all that has trans- 
I quitted Lille amidst so many tears, up to the 
day^ when I re-entered Cambray amidst so many acclamations. 

ther blbod of my people has flowed in consequence of 
a t|®5n utipi‘ec6dented in the annals of the world. That 
tre^n has summoned foreigners into the heart of Fiance, 
Kvbiy day reveals to me a fresh disaster. I owe it, therefore, 
to dignity of my crown, to the interest of my people, and 
to Ifcie repose of Europe, to exempt from pardon the authors 
iind instigators of this horrible plot. They shall be delivered 
the vengeance of the laws by the two Chambers which 
f I fqi&hwith ». 

such are the sentiments which he brings 
^ among 'ybfci^ifwrliom time has not been able to change, nor 
caUmities^ fatigues,, injustice made to stoop. 
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‘‘ Thelilijg/ fatiSaiB haveieigaed foi: agN over yours, 
retea^s to jj^yote the rea^ndk of iiis di 3 ?^%$^ur defen<^ 

■ 'doa^lation*/’?;, '■ .■■' 5 ' '- 

the 28th ^y. df . the imtjpth of June, 
the ye$u^ of grace 1816, and of our reign tllQ twonty-ijrst. ^ 

. . ‘ ' . 

• (Signed) '■ Louis.’* 

. YJ '' \ 

This displayed the insinuating spirit of M. 

Talleyrandv the royalist magnanimity of M. de Chateaubriand, 
and the ni^estic style of the King himself. Having been 
also Vv;ith Fouclie, whose emissaries succeeded each 
oihdF/hpd^ va.rious disguises around the prince, it produced an 
. inixhetv^. impression on the public mind in favour of the lung. 
His pri>nii$e8 rendered all averse to resistance, except three or 
• four great culprits of the 20th March, for whom the irritated 
[nation did not feel disposed to sacrifice its existence, or to 
postpone its pacification. 

The marshals and generals, wlio had continued faithful to 
the King’s cause during the second reign . of Napoleon, licwtened 
to meet him, Macdonald, Oudinot, aud;,©otty|on St. Cyr \Vere 
already at Camhray. The remains of the had 

fallen back upon Paris, and the Chambers walls of 

the capital, were alone opposed to the complete *re^ratibn of 
the Bourbons. Fouche still pretending to uegociafe \yitli the 
enemy, in reality negociated with the Chambers* B^ei^bar- 
rassed by his colleagues in the government, he reckon^ op ihe 
pressure of the public danger to assist him to triutppl| over 
the obstacles which surroonded him, and to itfge that royalist 
cry which was still restrained by a dread of the army in Paxis* 
If, on the one hand, this minister, thrown into the mid^t:i^;sp . 
. many perils, was impatiently wishing to have done with;- ^ 
yiyeoks, he was not, sopy thdt the 

prolongation * and' complication of these diflBiculw^ increased 
.even by the nhture of things,, under the footsih^j^rTof . Louis 
XVllI. added more importance and more value to.the services 
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he wished ta irer^r to himi in to 

able regipide In^W*. h?art of the King, and to; s^ure a largo 

portion of po|ir;after )i» Second accesswu. :( 


He s<)uni^& goVemment aeveml times on the subject of 
piochiimiug tW Boarbons These hints being unftivourably 
recced by the majority of his colleagues, and a^ve all, by 
''Carnot, who wished to have some pledges of freedom m ex- 
^»ffe for the throne restored to the King, Fouchg was com- 
pelled to await a more critical moment. The first Mndition 
of liberty for Paris was tho removal of the anlty, whidh- ^s 
filled with the creatures of Napoleon, and which, hy fraterniMng 
with the Chamhei-8, the fed4res, and the faubot6rgs..:»!ii8hf! bury 
Paris beneath its own ruins. Foiiche, certain of t^e firmness, 
the .discretioh, and the prudence of Marshal Davoiat, Paused 
him to be appointed generalissimo of the' Frdte<Ring army.; 
Davoust was too much of a soldier to excite.the suspimon of 
tile atmy, and too patriotic to sacrifice that army and the co- 
pit^ to a paroxysm of rage against the Bourbons, and to a 

posifcnmous devol^h! to Napoleon. 

:&e establiSlje4'':hi8 head-quarters at La \illette, where 
Grdtcby, witf»’a3l the chiefs, and all the corps of the array of 
theWth,coUerted around him; but with the enemy mcreasmg 
in froh't. Paris distracted and fluctuating behind them, tins 
was a situation that demanded negociation rather than a battle. 
FodeM was constantly insimuiting this, more or less^obsourely, 

' to Twirahal, who was sutficiently inclined to it himself , m 
vtMm tbe generals and subordinate officers. The most diffi- 
cullto convince in appearance, evidently sought only to malie 
th^ljest conditions. The numerous \doissitudes of their mih- 
tai^Sw Itad made them so pliable to events that, their 
safe, not one; of them would expose himsdf m a 
'■ '■' deB|»«& iopi^ition to fortune. They were only, rest^eu 
bv that fetos© of shame v^hich, in imperious, hut gne^ us 

circumstan^:':prevent8 etbryone from taldug the 
and responsibility of a resolution secretly desired by all. 1 ho 


yii. 
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; ' CamotV»u»|>ieiog» of yo^che* '■ 

mavsH^l were besifeg# 

coumdlors/s&ret* agents, ii^gcksiatojw otdis^tow^d sty 

tSe JCng, de Talleyrand, . l)y T in 

^ , tlj§.:^4bonv(^rs^tions^^^^ the generals, . effiirt to 

. :iltiiSiiq0' them ,^to capitulation, Amon^t ^ ttos^^, was M. de ^ 

' Yitfolles, a mai very adroit in intiroducin]^ 

' and who knew how far he might venture to gi) with characters 
moved by self-interest; M. Ouvrard also,' 6iie of the most 
adventurous seekers of fortune under the Director^; ^ho know., , 
/ th^^nfluence of public affairs upon money, and ofc'thoney hpqa 
public affairs. ^ All these men, some through interest, oth^ 
tllKiugh opinion, urged the generals - to bend to circuih- 
Bteitefift,; The majority of good citizens spoke the same Ian - 
army. What end could it answer to persist in . 
a^raii^t^y antipltthy against the Bourbons, when Napoleon was 
. van<iuSii^^, dethroned, and a fugitive, already perhaps on his 
way tii, tile new world; and when the capital and the country 
, had nothing more to give than their ashes to feed the fanati 
cism for his name ? 

vm/ 

Carnot suspected Fouche of prompting thrcmgh 

the mouths of these men, with the name of g 

thus losing the concessions which he still iTrom 

the monarchy. Pi'ovoked by some Bonapartist 
in the Assembly who wished to dispute the eut]^n6e of the 
Kii^g into. Paris, and who, in an undertone, accused Fouche of 
tr^on, Carnot at leiigth broke out in the council against the 
inanceuvr^s of which the head-quarters of the army w^ the 
focus, and against the intervention 0 / M. de Vitrolles, the aypWed 
. of the royalists, the insurrectionist of Toul^^ 

/ bad been imprisoned for that act, but was now. free, ^ obr- 
the generals with impunity when ho ohght to W shut ,- 
^ ^ of ' yincennes. “ Yes/’- ^h^.: fexclaimbd, , 

** man is conspiring, for Louis XVIII., anjotj^fK^W perhaps, 
not the only one,” ho added, casting intq, the his col- 

teaguh one of thbs^ glances which terminate a sehteUbe. ** Do 
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you m^tt tb that I consph-e with him?’* demahd&l Fouche, 
affecting which Carnot’s summons had for a 

momentidi^turh^. .*^If so, speak oht, and accuse me before 
the Cltfimber! is nothing to prevent you, but I shi^ 

defend myself."’* .'^ CaWot, as prompt in disavowing his suspi^ i 
cion as he had ‘been bold in uttering it, said that he did nbt 
accuse hir cotl^lg^e bf a guilty complicity with this royjptlist 
agent; but that. !this man even the geneJtfis^^^mo 

himselfi ;and he. w^ very desirous of sending him to. prison 
again. ‘VWhatf** exclaimed Fouche* derisively; “you also'; 
su^pOct evpn Marshal Davoust himself I Him, at least, it ^ 
be (hf&cult to arrest; go and seize him, if you dare, in tfie" 
midst of his army ! ** 

Fouchl opposed the arrest of M. de Vitrolles. Gat^ 
court, having; some personal connections with 
Louis XVIIL, declined voting; the majority, howevor^jjPfifdbff 
on the arrest, but Fouche having apprised his 
by that meahs, escaped a few days’ imprisonment/ CamOt, 
careless and silent, appeared to content himself with this 
puerile satisfaction afforded to his suspicions, and yielded once 
more, though mth a mn^mur, under the ascendancy of Fouche 
and the progress ofsia^nts^ 

A of excited generals alone, of all the army, 

were indfgtAt at the visible appearance of the negociations 
which .were ^hcocting between Davoust, Grouchy, and the 
foroi^aatuiifer Generals Dejean, Freissinet, and some of the 
colohelS ktic^ officers of the army, signed an address to the 
Cbambbrs, h> protest against the return of the Bourbons. 
Tliis astqlirOss^ to Davoust, and sent to the.Oham- 

: was read there by Dupont (de I’Eure)^. 

> GbhbiSfe" d’Erlon, Roguet, Harlet, Pellet, 

Jdhrbtian,:.'!^^ Ohasteau, Vandamme, and Ambert had 
si^ed it. 94^st himself, not to break with his generals, 
h^ consent^ to;put his name to it. “ Th^poui^bons offer 
no guarantee^to Friince ; we are ready to die against them,” 
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Consultation in the' Chamber of Peers, 

said this . address,, which was a sort of reitewed oftih of lh$ 
20th of March. . ^ > 

It received somo yaia: applause from tho BOiiaj^ist or 
v^-mj|jitary parties of the ^^ssemhly ; but it ohitog^ notKing in 
;i>ilt|*r^ecessities Of tho moment, bofoi^' wliich words were no 
. availmg,.. The inarch of eventa left the. Chambers be- 
hind them. Marshal Davoust himself had Only signed this 
protest -that he might not lose his influenpe with his comrades. 
: (Jroiiichy, by hia orders and those of Fouoh4. negociated for an 
/:^i%istice ; everybody negociated but nobody wished to have the 
':i^pearance of doing so. People closed their eyes the par 
l#jd|ig,th.at Vas going on between the two armies and the two 
Causes. Marshal Ney, Marshal Grouchy, and Marshal Mortier 
seeing consulted by the Chamber of Peers on ]the possibility of 
the defence of Paris, after the taking of tho village 
. 6f>A'cdi^anrilliers by the troops of Blucher, replied that a capi- 
. . tiilatiou ivas indispensably called for by the laws of civilized 
■warfare, if it was not wished to give up the capital to tho 
assault and ravage of an irresistible enemy. The phamber 
convinced, but stilT restrained by the protests of some generals, 
less sincere, or more desperate in th^iir. cause, awaited; never- 
theless, the result of another negociafeiojt;; ^opened by M, 
Bigiion. This minister, who carried the illusions of diplomacy 
into the realities of war, had sent plenipoten|fcijBii|fies to tlie 
Duke of Wellington and to Blucher, to ask 
tice after the failure of Lafayette and of SebSStiSte, ' These 
diplomatic plenipotentiaries, Andreossy, Valence, Boissy 
d’Anglas, Flaugergues, and Labesnardiere, were iiidtimpted to 
propose, as an insurpassable limit for both armies, a .lihe dis- 
tant twenty leagues from the capital. This line of demiowiicAtion, 
arbitrarily traced upon the map by the minister in his c^Bhet, 
was only defended by the finger of the diplomatist*: 

■ jero^ed it with contempt, and refused to listen to plepl^ten- 
4jpies who had nothing but words to oppqse to 20Qi6o6' 'men, , 
cduquerors, and in a state of exasperation. !!36;'V^M,8C£|.rcely 
pdttit them, save out of consideration allies, 

to ^sti througb/^is advanced posts, and a jbis army, 

to go to tie head quarters of his colleague 
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to Ms . governmejit the following ac- 
count of his fjonference with them: “ 1 have received thd , 
commissioners sei^t Paris to ask me for a suspensicm bf 
hostilities. I told 'them that I could not in the present Mate 
of affiiirs, look . hp^n any attempt to negociate wuh us but i^S;^ 
anarO i* and tkftt:;<;b Suspend my operations would be.tb hltray 
our Mlies. They told me they had every reason to believ^ 
that Napoleon had definitively <iuitted Paris, and that in .casb; 
he should persist in remaining at Malmaison there were many 
ways of getting rid of him, either by sending him to England, 
or confiding him to the Emperor of Austria, his fatherfihd?*w-. 

I replied that I had no power to decide between tfae^.bf^al 
parties; but that, if he was sent to England, I did'‘n^:‘donbfc 
that the Prince Begent would consider it his duty tp kim 
at the disposal of his allies. \ 

“ Thpy then told me they thought he was alrejaidyat Eoohe-^ . 
fort, or;< embarked for America, and asked if, in case this 
departure should bo accomplished, I would consent to suspend 
my march upon P^a|dSi . I replie^^ that, independent of tho 
presence of there were tho adherents of his cause 

who had d^l^t^pd war against the allies, dud that before 1 
could susprad^j-i a. single operation prudence required that 1 
should established in France the outline at least of a 

govpmm^t^sjhich should give some pledges of security for 
tlio pea‘cj 9 :qi^!Europe. They requested me to indicate to thein 
the wishes b| the allies on this subject, to which I replied that 
I had Mb titfe wliatever to speak on this matter, either in the 
muni of England or of the allies; but that my imvate and 
personal: opinion was, that there would be no security; ior 
W France, but m the restoration of the King ; 
tfe Shy" system would inevitably give birth to fr^h 
causes of w,f^ that there was even more true dignity for iHo 
Frefibh ini wiling without conditions their fugitive King, 
than to clogs upon him which would retard peace, 

and embarr^ his constitutional intentions. 'Thbi| att pro- 
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fessed before me their iudii^idual convictions that r^ll of,: 
thec JKing could alpno obvkte the preaeni 
. ‘staiides.'' They’ i^ua^;'^P;,.that the , 

XVril. was at bottom of the provisibi^i gofir^ ; 

/vV' itself ; and that this gpyerhment and the had only 

; V Jrdclaimed for the moment Napoleon II. to 1^11 and conciliate 
the soldiers who had taken refuge in Psns^jin: such great num- 
bers .iSfter the battle of Waterloo, because sedition amongst 
th^i^’dausing a civil war, was apprehendedi^^;.^ aeked 

me; whether a regency conductihg the afifafes of the gOvern- 
inisbt in the name of Napoleon II. was likely to satisfy the 
allies. I energetically replied I did not think it would. 
Finally* they asked me what would bo the case if any other 
prince of a royal house were called to the throne of France ? 

I declined discussing these hypotheses, and referred them to 
wl^ X had already said on the subject. 

« ‘*1?hta?y further followed me to my head-quarters at Louvres, 

where they renewed their questions as to offering the throne 
to any Other prince than their King. I replied more catego- 
rically, that I saw no pledge of peace for France, or for the 
security of Europe, but in Louis XVIII. The commissioners 
replied that they perfectly understood .me ; and some of them 
added, in allusion to the opinion I had ^|^ssed, ‘ You are 
perfectly right.* * V i ^ 

“ Finally, on the third day, having acquainh^.'m© with the 
departure of Napoleou for the United States, aJ^-iii^irtrogated 
me on what should be done as a preliminary to peaSpe, I in- 
formed them that the principal obstacle to an armistice being 
removed, the most fitting step to be taken, in my opinion, 
would be to withdraw the French army behind the Lo^,:and 
to confide Paris to the National Guard. I added, that if tliey 
a^eed to these terms, I would intercede with my cplleajpie 
Blucher, to induce him to suspend his march and fuiftlsli^^ h(^- 
tilitiesi They made objections to the retreat of 
bbhinli the Loire, although they had told me 
before that the presence of the army at Parievi^f^boen the 
only motive which had induced the govemment^Ji Cham- 
bers to pr&claim Napoleon II, I repUed th^VT^ ^ ® 
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Real jstrengtli44)f ilie Frcach army. 

in Paris I would not suspend my ope’> 
to resMe. fiouis XYWI. ■ 
to' iJw 'flfene, ^ho^, kirrounded in Paris by tlie amij"; 
and ihi^ wdfiild- at the mercy of Napoleon's ; 

ture&i knd tl^ill^iiment 6f t];^&ir designs/* ' 

r v yj 

M, Bignon’s i^lenipotentiaries r^-entered Pari$ at ^He 
ment that Blucheir had turned the capital and crossed to ^ 
left bank of the Seine. The city, but weakly fortified on botli 
banks, had nothing to defend it but the wrecks of Waterloo 
reduced by desertion and discouragement to about 20,00: tneti 
of all arms, the army of Grouchy reduced to 0,OOQ pOThbaii-; 
ants, some depots of troops which had not yet be&/iji.;!tbe 
field, some handfuls of volunteers and fed^r^s, fit only fight 
behind entrenchments, many pieces of cannon, and uixt few 
artillery men, generals at variance in interests and opinions, 
and distrusting one another, marshals, some of whom were 
hastening- tio join the King, and others wishing in their hearts 
to treat, ^hfie affecting, however, an inclination still to 
fight, to satisfy th^ soidieft ; the most distinguished of them 
loudly confesb^g in their conversation, and in their reports to 
the Ghamber^ ftat the struggle, henceforth without object by 
tlie abdic the Emperor, would only result in the 

co: ' Paris, tlie massacre of the last remain- 
ing bai ^4hb fruitless and hopeless sacrifice of the 

capital ’an¥ f fee country, to a shadow of empire that was 
fiying Iksty d of which victory even could not recover 
posses^ibin. " 

Thj^.^:fiistQnans of the SOtli of March, who have since emi 
merat&^’^^th ‘ gi'eat complacency the imposing forces rallied 
under the walljs of Paris, estimating them at 110,000 men, hays., 
taken fpr men in the military statements which they, 

honiifi^^. i^The army no longer existed, save in a nucleus 
of W"f(J,i)00 combatants around Paris, to protect the 

government: fetid hi l-ho city, to defend the walls, 

and hold poslesfeibn of the country Jigainst 300,000 men, 
i 8 E 
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already covering both banks of tlie Seine, .atid hgainst ^50,00 
more daily arriving from the Alps ^nd thev JKhineVfi^J^Rgh 
, Champagne and Burgundy. / / ; ; 

The south was rising everywhere in ihsuirection 
Bourbons, Who were idolised by the population in those pro- 
l^ipoes. The west was flying to arms, and organising; itself 
Under royalist chiefs, to combat at the same time the troops of 
Bonaparte, 'and to oppose the entrance of , foreigners into their 
.country;. The north was opening all its fortified places to the 
: Ring himself, and Paris awaited'him with impatience. What, 
therefore, could some thousands of men, even if they were 
conquerors, do against three- fourths of all France, and against 
wliole of Europe under the walls of Paris ? — Exasperate 
final victors, and pour to the shade of Napoleon one more 
of blood. Such historians write to console a party, not 
to '.b^r;. witness to facts, For the interest of the country the 
. army was bound to preserve itself for France and for the King, 
by sheltOrittg itself behind the Loire, and by ceasing to deny 
peace to the nation and the^ throne to Louis XVIII. The 
most heroic warriors, the mo^t experienced, and the most 
compromised in the events of that epoch, Soult,; Davoust, 
Grouchy, Oudinot, Massena, and ,Noy himself, w^rfe jinani 
mously of this opinion. By what right 4® those pai^y writers 
accuse such masters iu the art of war of iti«; 2 ^perience, and 
such brave men of cowardice? In their for the 
Emperor they even sacrifice his most intrepia?g^^ptis 

XII / ■ V 

Davoust was resolved on treating ; but, desirous bchonour- 
ing the negociation by a feat of arms, to keep the i^mssians 
in check a few days longer, availed himself ^ q^IIj . temerity 
:,Qf Blucher, who had ventured one of liis corps of as far; 

• St Versailles, by crossing the Seine at St. Oermroi'^^ 
cordingly ordered General Excelmans, who IqngaS for esfj^oita, 
even after the annihilation of his hopes, to 1,600 

cavalry the corps of Blucher at Versaill^jS, it back 

upon the Seine, and into that river This tittle exploit swept 
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, It i( urmtimwA Excelmans. . 

I 1 , 1.. .1....... ■ 

of ;tfi6 riVer tot a few days longer, ^ving more 
time ifeyjthe hegociationsv and teaching- some respect to the 
enemy/ Excelmatos a man admirably chosen for 

its eKOcation. He was tli^ Murat of the army of Paris* 
Brought 'tip in the "school of the King of Naples, his friend 
Excelmaos had liis rapidity and his ohivaliy in heart diid 
hand. Davoust had promised to support him with two Oor|^ 
of infantry, which he ordered to recross the Seine for this 
expedition* Exceltnans having divided his Cavalry iiito two-" 
columns, advanced upon Versailles at the head of the 
The second, commanded by General Vichery, diverged upbh 
Iloquencourt, in order to take tlie Prussians in flank wheii ‘ 
Excelmans should have attacked them in front. The Prussianfif,;: 
who had already quitted Versailles, to spread themselves over 
the plains of Paris on the loft of the Seine^were eucothifey^: 
by the column of Excelmans in the hollow roads of thd^fore^l 
of Verrieres. The attack of the general was terrible ; his re- 
giments, animated by a chief who fought himself at the head 
of his squadrons, sabred the Prussians into the very streets of 
Versailles, and throwing them back upon Koquencourt, where 
the columu ojf Vichery awaited them, destroyed them to the 
very last inang Being, then free in his movements, and think- 
ing he fbrm^4 thefid^ahee-^^ of the two cor{)S of infantry 
promised by D^VoUst, Excelmans, with his two columns, re- 
uni tod= and -m^pus, galloped towards St. Germain to push 
tlie remai^d^^of Blucher’s corps into the Seine, But at 
Marly he; paw' *done into collision with Blucheris masses of 
infantry* rwbiiifo occupied tlie surrounding hills. The corps 
of infarttiy;'Wffich had beeu pushed forward in the moniing by 
Davou^^had been countermanded. Fouche, being informed 
of theis^/hostile operations against the armies with which he 
was in tiegpeiatiPii, had energetically blamed this rashness, which 
' ' defence and fatal to peace. Davoust, being 
ebnviuebdi ' h^ yielded. The heroism of Excelmans only 
: 'adomsd with|fitlasitig bloodshed, and a final lustre, the un- 
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■XUI;■^^v .a:- 

'i- ■■'A-,, , ■ >'■: 

(JWTJot, the most militaty menibeT ot ^i^Vferritn^t, made 
eh inspection liimself of the fortifieatitfeis and the troops. He 
declared before the council of war, assembled and united with 
the government council, that it was certtdnly possible to sweep 
;fc.r a moinent the left bank of the river of the Piiissians, who 
Wre be^nning to overspread it ; but that this success .would 
be mbtnenteiy, and that when joined by the English army they 
would soon recross the river in irresistible force and numbers. 
{3^e ‘ inferences drawn from his report were discouraging, 

• . ithnugb bitter against the military chiefs. Fouch6, being inter 
letted by Dupont de I’Eure on the state of the negociations, 
tbflt. tlie ^lies were for imposing Louis XVIII. on 
'th^i' and that Europe was determined to have ,the Bourbons 
at all hkzarda ; that to refuse them would be to authorise tho 
iron yoke which these princes, supported by Europe against 
dlo powerless army^ wished to impose upon the country ; that 
td receive them, under national and idonstitutional Conditions, 
would be to save at once the capital, ^tho fi«y&ni and their free- 
dom ; that stipulations would be made with them for thd army, 
for the Chambers, and for the men comprohtii^ in {he 20tli 
of March, who would thus be shielded by:''^f>''tthinestj .in a 
capitulation. These words, supported by Mass^mtadd py Soult, 
who. unanimously affirmed that the defence 'of ^^s was 
beyond all human power, gave a motive to the (jo^^imion of 
the ministers, the representatives, and the militai^^l^/pre- 
sent at this deliberation . '' 

One alone. Marshal Lefbvre, an old soldier, exprCoMid'au 
opinion as to the possibility of defending, aV Jfeast ^^a, ,few 
days longer, the left bank of the river. FouchS; pps^^hg to 
yield to the marshal's scruples of hpnour, ordered of 

/war tn assemble at La Villette, in the of 'the 

' genemlissimb, to decide finally on tlie of 

.•Paris. ' ' ' 
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’ ' PaVouat authorit ed ^ ti^eat for a 

• i-iy, '.. 

This council of of all th^ niaiishalis pre- 

sent ai !&aris,as|i|irpfei^^^ night at the head-i^Wters of 
La Villette. Soult maintained that the politicjd situaticfn of 
the, c6uritrj .was paramount to the military question ; tlmil; to 
prolong the defence of Paris for a few days more or leas wphld 
only be time given to a more extensive irruption of the :iorei|P 
armies upon the soil of France, and around the eapitaL ? Se 
recognised fmirHly and resolutely the necessity of rallying 
around Louis XVIII., if it were not wished that the , fall Of 
Napoleon should occasion the ruin and dismemberment bf thp 
country. Davoust, Grouchy, and even Vaudamme, Supported , 
with a sorrowful but stem conviction the prudent and" 
opinions of Marshal Soult. “ Sound sense,” they all e?xUimed 
in turn, “ prompts us, and prompts all Fraxice, tliat there Is no 
safety but iiiythe King, whose wisdom and moderation con- 
stitute the best treaty.” Some young generals, amongst those 
^Yho earnestly longed for Napoleon Jl.| in their fanaticism for his 
father, and not to belie their recent enthusiasm, opposed some 
vague objectipnSj.;4.Mili1»ry in France are heroic soldiers 
ill causes still pn>foob^rarely martyrs to those that are fallen. 
The councir^i^giiod, that there was no hope in a battle, and 
no guarante^^ Paris in case of a prolonged defence under 
its walls. ^ 

FjOi^4^ Carnot, Grenier, Caulaincourt, and Quinette* 
armed, delibeimion of the chiefs of the army, which 
coveteSwei^r responsibility to the Chamber, authorised Davoust 
the same night to conclude a capitulation. It was in vain that 
the, o^tors of the Napoleon party in the Chamber murmured 

the necessity of the case, and some 
treason against Fouche; the latter, shielded by 
' the . revblnt^txnary and military authority of Carnot and the 
y murmurs. 

: ■ ^ flag of tmee %o the army of Blucher, who 

replied witS^f'i>rutality of a barbarian, thafhe would listen 
to no propolil of peace until the army had laid down its arms. 
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He insulted Davoust in his;;jeplios, by groib and calumnious 
insinuations respecting 4epi:^atiou9 unjustly attributed to 
this offtcer at Hamburg, while ejtecutipg" the ol^^era<o^^^N^ 
Icon* egainat the navy and commerce" ^ 



/ I’oache^ who corresponded with the English general by the 
intep'CAtipn of his confidant, Colonel Macirphe, an Italian, 
fojrmeriy aide-de-camp of Murat, requested Wellington to inter- 
cede with Blucher and incline him to negociate. ; Wellington 
wrote to the Prussian general that it would be rash in them 
, to invest Paris on all sides ; and that an armistice was 
K^eir best military measure, to give time to the Russian and 
iiiluMrian : armies to come up to their assistance. Blucher, 
ihSupnped by his colleague, and by another negociator of 
Fpuohd,. General Tromelin, agreed to a suspension of arms, 
on condition that the French army should retiie to a distance 
of forty leagues fi-om Paris. Wellington crossed over to the 
left bfimk of the Seine, at Argenteuil, to strengthen Blucher 
. during these negociations. The chateau of; St. Cloudy Napo- 
leon’s palace of repose after his triutieiphs;sw?^s appciinted by 
the two generals for the place of conferfep^. 
minister of foreign aflUirs, M. Bondy, Paiisj and 

General Guilleminot, innjor-gcneral of the Daroust, 

met Wellington and Blucher there, at four even 

ing of the Urd July. ^ 

This was precisely the hour when Napoleon 
quitted Malmaison, and stept unknown into a commb^^j^^age, 
tO' proceed to tlie shore of ilie ocean. Tlie evaej&dj^ of 
Paris by the French arnny, and its retreat beliiud the-' iioire, 
constituted the first article of the conventioh^ The second 
stipulated that the English and Prussian armieqoa|toii^: pro* 
the actual authorities in Paris, as long as tb^ alsfetild 
Tbe artillery and ammunition were delivered ! 5 illiea;:. 

It was in fact a real capitulation, to save 

the natidhal honour, with the title of a ^very 

thing had unfortunately been sacrificed at "^^atoncS).' • 
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; a ^ its boule- 
vards 4^4;^ 1814 ; amigratory 

mass qt tarmei^f/dm firdta their villages by the advance 
of the foreign aicmies, encamped with their wives, their old 
men, their children, their flocks, and their carts laden with 
their furniture, in the streets and in the promenades of the 
capital. Foiichd, master of all the springs of the pplie0> em 
ployed them in spreading panic and mutual distrust in the 
public mind, to disconcert any idea of military sedition in the 
army, or of posthumous energy in the Chambers. He governed 
the crisis in the street, as he had governed it in the coundt of 
the Emperor, and in the council of government. The con 
vention, thus adroitly prepared for, in the minds of the 
humbled people, was promulgated without provoldn^ ' ¥ ^ur 
mur : it was received with an official resignation, ati4 4^ a 
secret satisfaction by the Chamber The old ihiKtister of the 
republic, (jarat, ascended the tribune, and loudly acknow- 
ledged that honour was satisfied. He demanded solely that 
they should avail themselves of this interregnum to proclaim, 
in iiuitatic^ of a fundamental theory of the 

rights of acknowledged by the govern- 

wcnta whifch\Erance should accept. This was opposed by 
Manuel, wjL#v4i@4^<^64 that the Chamber should resume the 
di8ca^Q?l^»;<^ comprising one hundred articles, of 

which perhaps, to serve, and certainly 

to thus to open a long and useless deliberation on 

prin^lib & an assembly whicli had the enemy at their gates, 
an4,4.lwiMf <S»)ergy it was necessary to moderate and prevent 
from hx^oaing G eneral Solignac demanded that thanks should 
be voted to the army. This vote was carried, and communi 



■ XVII. 

Meanmi% the convention was in course of execution, 
without itope^montf since the evening before, and St. Denis, 
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occupied by the allies, had ^displayed ' flag ; A pass- 

ing comiBQtiou agitated tlie fettbparg^^ end Ithe bat^ions 
of the army, at the mpinept \then die Pirussm 
occupy' the posts iii thS Yicmity of the'*eity, and abandoned by 
the troops of the line. Some of the tower claas^ of the 
people, and some disbanded soldiers, ntterihg a ery to arms, 
mingled with imprecations against the trmtors, fired their 
muskets in the air, upon the ramparts, as if in defiance of the 
foreigners^ and to arouse the patriotism of the city; then 
spread themselves in threatening groups towards the Tuileries, 
where Fouchd was sitting. Massena put himself at the head 
of the National Guard, which he had called out to protect the 
government and preserve order. The tumult subsided before 
ihp old Warrior and the bayonets of the citizens armed to prc- 
;tect their city. ♦ 

• / Outside the walls some battalions, desperate for a struggle, 
received with threatening vociferations the order to quit the 
capita:!. - They shouted “ Treason,^ and swore to the people who 
wore retaining them, to defend Paris in spite of their chiefs. 
Some of them broke their arms and refused to march towards 
the Loire ; while in the camp they talked of deposing from his 
command the stern Davoiist, and of procl^ming Vandomme 
general and tribune of the troops. The '^^)|partist gChm 
secretly fomented these revolts amongst ^ Van- 

damme, a popular, but disciplined soldier, legitimate 

attainment of the highest dignities of the to 

ascend to them by means of sedition. He had hiiii^K voted 
in the council of defence, for an unavoidable retrei^V'and for 
the Bourbons, now the only guarantees of independofiice and 
peace. General ^rouot, who had commanded the IjQtorial 
Guard at Waterloo, presented himself to the troops, and 'cen 
vinced them by his counsel and his example. The army then 
contented itsetf with demanding its pay, after the ot 

the Roman cohorts of the Lower Empire, as if it wfehed^. to 
tOfipee a sale of its obedience upon that country, already '^ver- 
Whblmed by its war, and delivered up* to tb^ by its 
/ The government, trembling at theiajS'd^iiii^r 
the public coffers t<:^ satisfy them, and from the 
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principal baake^'^ Paris the kirge aums necessary to appease 
the ; chiefs and-^Jdiers*^ a popular and liberal 

bantW; signalised .hu>?self , by co-operatioa which 

he offer^ on tl^t daj?? fo/the govornineht. He lent it his gold 
end his btedit, tie preserVh the city from the extremities to which 
the sedition of the army might expose the citizens. Amidst 
the sad necessities which tlie return of Napoleon had imposed 
upon France, M. Lafitte, and all the new men in the higher 
ranks of citizens, thought there was more jmtriotism in 
a peace made honourable by liberal conditions with the Bour- 
bons, than in the prolonged disasters of the couutiy, through 
the obstinacy of Napoleon. 

Such was at this moment the feeling of all France* as 
proved by its attitude for the last three months. Dismayed 
but immovable* it saw Napoleon fall, as it had seen him return 
from the Isle of Elba. For a long time past, the nation had 
a cause distinct from the army This separation of .the drmy 
and the people, which, dated from the 18th BrUtdaire^ iaIoUe 
explains w^hat the historians of the military party have sitice 
attributed to tho treason of the marshals, and the moral debase- 
ment of the nation. This is false ; nothing can be explained 
by supposing cowardice in a people who had conquered the 
world, and who themselves to be twice, conquered 

without destruction of its armies and the invasion 

of its -capiJ^I^^The nation, humbled and afflicted, protested 
by its apePl^^iSgauist a cause which was decided on its own 
soil,,hutofp&.1^as no longer its own, since the military sedi- 
Brumaire, and the imperial sedition of the 
20th had made it tho cause of a man and of a party. 

Th6,,^y 'and the camp constituted two countries 

' ' K ‘ xviii. ■ 

* Th(i troops of Blucher and Wellington had entered Paris, 
and the Cumber of Representatives affected to be still de- 
liberating. Jhe constitution— a puerile imitation of the 
Roman seimW*, awaiting the Gauls on their curule chairs. 
When tltopO senators offered their necks to the soldiers of 
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Brennus, it was aft^ thby had fought to ^ j^tes of EoineVt 
last stronghold* The ChamW of Rep?:®w»tatives had jiei- 
tber fought npr furuMled a^ms to the cohibatauts. They 
bad safe and debated, undecided between tyranny and. liWty, 
until the moment when fate had pronouueed against the man 
whom they had neither dared to overturn nor tOiSiipj^ort. They 
were* neither the Cliamberof the country, nor me Chamber 
of Napoleon; a confused and discordant mixtUrd:*of all the 
half parties, they were nominated only by a smalL number of 
eljg^tors to observe passing events rather than to goVern them. 
They had neither the nation nor the army at their back ; and 
the part they were playing was puerile in face of the foreign 
conq^uerors. They had made no appearance in the negpeia- 
tions at St, Cloud, which were altogether military. The public 
opinion of France had ^vithdrawn from them. Pouche, who had 
ji^e use of them for some days to keep down the dictatorial 
of the Emperor, w^as now emban-assed by them. He 
; dismissed the Empire, it was now neces- 

sa^ promptly to dismiss before the new masters this idle 
phantom of a representation. ‘ 

f 

XIX- . 

The Chamber discussed for some hoo'raf* and voted with 
enthusiasm a declaration of rights, and a defoJ^tJij^xii, of princi- 
ples, which the smoke of Blucher’s cannon wa&-;|!£^ obliterate 
an hour after. They arose in a body before an absent 

and inattentive, as if to bid defiance to vacancy, aiwswore 
they were ready to die for independence ^vl^le only a 
front the English and Prussians encamped in their vj^blic 
promenadeSj and mthin hearing of their own soMiem ^ 
up their walls to the enemy. Blucher and Wellington wore 
only delaying their entrance until a more imposing forco fhp^d 
join them, that they might by their numbers more . dTOi^^y . 
Strike the imagination of Paiis. ; 

. On the eve of their entrance Fouche, by the. Jjgtbority of 
his colleagues, repaired to the head-quarters p|?>^ellingtoii 
at Neuillyv He de^ribed in the most apjGpbjie colours to the 
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^tkt^i^^ hciw^n W«^i^ton anil 

E^ftgU$h the sitiuifcioii* of Paris and . of 

Frances he inteij^^o^lly exaggerated the stre|igtb of the Na- 
poleoS ^R^ Republican, parties, and he underrated that of the 
Iloyaiiist^ : he depicted:* the nation as a Sndouldering volcano, 
ready to explode under Hhe ^thfohe of the Bourbons, and even 
under the armies of Europe; and to engulph all, if a popu 
lar hand, experienced in revolutions, did not know at once 
how to ' resti'ain it, or to dissipate its fury at the critical 
moment. He thus sufficiently indicated himself to the Hiake 
of Wellington as the man of the emergency, and as the genius 
of the compromise between the revolutionary spirit and a 
second Restoration. 

The Duke of Wellington, already fascinated by the agents 
of Fouoh4, and favourably impressed towards him by do 
Talleyrand himself, who loudly pretended to declare the.neces 
sity for having Fouch4, was more convinced than ever by this 
conversation/ that the King ought to confide, in evoity res 
pcct, as well for his re-eutrance into Paris as for his gbvbrn 
ment after, in the sovereign ability of a man who had managed 
the most complicated events with so great, a superiority of 
intrigue and audacity He saw in this man the subduer of the 
revolution,; prepjf.red for the part by the revolution itself 
Fouche, d^light^d/iWUh the impression which he had jproduced 
upon the '^ost ififluential man of the coalition, and through 
him upon O^ritish cabinet (the real patron of Louis XVIII. 

in this begged of the Duke of Wellington to obtain from 

the Eingv #1^ had already arrived at the chateau of Arnouville, 
under TOe^walls of St. Denis, the most liberal declarations of 
auiUe^ ind pacification. Ho showed him the danger of 
leay&g P<tris any longer at the mercy of chance, of the vicis- 
situde of" opinion, of popular or military commotions, and of 
discussions of the Assembly; and conjured him to cut short 
all ijnc^rtainties, by boldly entering Paris the following 
day> -^ W'efengton promised he would do so. 

On leaving Neuilly, Fouche felt himself minister of the 
Kii^, Restoration. A confidential message 

from informed him that the King had consented to 

receive the next day (the 6th July), at the 
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Foathe fepalri td Looin XVin< 

chateau of Aniouvilki thd and 

hia family* .Foache, himsolif on good ' terms 

with boH^ parties; ^ coll^^es in 

the Government to 'attend' ^is ihtendetf in his (Juality of !Pre- 
, sident of the Provisional Government, under the p^text of 
ccmvinoing the King of the necessity of national institutions, 
and to exact from him the most satisfactory gcCarantees for 
persons and principles* He had no difficulty in convih^ing men 
already convinced by necessity, and who were interested in 
hiving a negociator so personally compromised, between tbem-r 
selves and the princo who was soon to be their master. Car- 
not iiad himself seen the King in 1814, and Caulaincourt 
had solicited permission to appear at his court. Fouch^i ac- 
cordingly went to Arnouville on the 0th July 

XX. 

BVeiything was already pre-disposed in the- mind Of the 
Kihg^ iiihis council, and in lu8 couit^ to prepare forFoueb^ the 
reception which a grateful piince owed to a man who restores to 
him his people, and smooths the way for his return /to the 
throne. The Royalists, who had remained in. Paris during tho 
hundred days of Bonaparte’s domination#|3^^ been crowding 
the road to Arnouville for the last two to 

secure the return of the King, and to basteri' l^^^ reign 
which they had thought lost for ever, they had down aJI 
the antipathies of their birth, of their opinions, and" even of 
their exile, against the pro-consul of the Reign of Terror, tlio 
regicide of Louis XVI., and the conspirator of of 

March. Parties who pardon nothing to those who hav^%lt<red 
them, pardon everything to those who are going to ser^e 'iltem. 
Usefulness, in their opinion, is an amnesty, for , all 
The Royalists of Charles the Second’s time made aii^eisbt of 
Monk, the Jfioyalists of LouisXyjIL madeaMoi^ of 
the ruler at once of the revolution^ of the peopter Na- . 

poleon. “ Parties,'* they exclaimed, “ only obey accom- 

plices.” To serve, it had been necessary to betray^^ But did 
not treason in so holy a cause beoonie the most mysterious 
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Numerous ^u^iport^rs of Fouobi^. 

yinui^ They! tl]^y l;e0re: .excited into the very 

mysticistn of isuimiratiou in sgeoWng of so marvellous a til ter 
at i!^yolutions#>:’ The , edited by 

writet^^the uiost confide^^ acquainted with liie thoughts 
of the aristocracy’ and of the court, humbled itself before the 
genius of this man, and saw in Fouche the supreme director 
of the vicissitudes of empires. “ He had said to the King’s 
friends V (said they), “ in taking leave of them on the S^Oth of 
Jtfarch, * Save the King, I undertake to save the monarchy.* 
He has done more than he promised — he has saved the 
monarchy and brought hack the King.” Everything,” wrote 
M. de Chateaubriand himself, “ took part in his praise : religion 
as well as impiety, virtue as well as vice, the'Koyalist and the 
Revolutionist, the foreigner and the Frenchman. From evpry 
side they exclaimed, that unless Fouche was the Jting’s 
minister, there was neither safety for the King, nor salvation 
for France; that he alone had prevented a great battle/ and 
that he alone could finish his work.*' He guarantiied; pardon 
to the Bonapartists, concessions to the reyolationi^ts/ the 
peaceable occupation of Paris to the foreigners, to the Royalists 
the thrspne, and his life to the King himself. Gmtitude still 
warm,',.coniplicity,. interest, ambition, fear, — eveiy passion of 
the humai^ hea^^r^ejierous, mercenary, or base, conspired at 
this moment, in laybur of Fouche. Even the intrigues of hie 
rivals in a]|ibilion helped him without his knowledge. M. de 
Talleyr#n<^^i?t^H® Minister of Louis XVIII., the man of the 
Cougirej®e^i^ confidant and counsellor of the allied powers, 
was uefei^iled of praising to the King, to the generals, and 
to ailfeij sovereigns, the genius of Fouche ; and of ac- 
knoi^iedgi^g?, with the appearance of superiority w’hich recog-' 
nisbs to e^ual, the necessity for having this man in the coun- 
cils of the^Kittg. “ I can do nothing without him,” said he ; 

Fguc}^6 is at this moment the man of emergencies. Not to 
this would be to re.ject the evidence of facts. He 
has Fr^iicbjin his hand: we must take it from him or leave 
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Modfcn which acUiHlpd Talicyrand,, ’■ 

; //XXL;' ^ ' 

llius spoke M, de Why spoke be thus? Di^l 
he really believe >vhat b6^said? No; ^ never looked 
u|^n Fouch6 but a& 0 . subaltern Talleyrand, a revolutionist 
sprung from the dregs of factions, stained with blood, and’ 

, bearing the stamp of the regicide which for ^vey, disqualified 
him from negociating with courts, or of commanding, in the 
name of a monarchy, the respect due to kings fro& their sub*- 
jegts. He did not honour bis low and vulgar intriguing with 
the name of* policy ; he looked upon him from the eminence 
of his, own birth as an upstart, he disdained him as an equal, 
he hated him as his rival, he merely deigiied to accept, him as 
his instrument, 

Talleyrand, in his capacity of a great revolutionary 
lord, a renegade courtier long in the suite of Bonaparte, and a 
prie^^ who had repudiated both his priesthood and his faith, 
had appeared a scandalous gift of fortune at the court, and at the 
head of councils of Louis XVIII. in 1814. He had been im- 
posed upon them by events rather than accepted by the King, 
by the princes, the princesses, the courtiers, and by Europe 
itself. Penetrating, though impassive,; th^ emharrassment of 
his position weighed upon and made hiin ^dojubtful of the con- 
tinuance of his ascendancy, Se was tbp/in^jjigont ta think - 
Fouche indispensable to the crown after Waterloo; with Paris 
Ofacuated by the French troops, and surrounded by five armies, 
comprising altogether a million of men. But % jftjPTeCting; to 
believe in the necessity for Fouche, and by daily d^^aring to 
the King that he could answer for nothing without th|fe col- 
league, he adroitly avenged himself on the monai^h/ the 
pripces, the princesses, the courtiers, and the emigmntSi . He 
forced them to raise up with their own hands, and ip their own 
court, a scandal, before which the impropriety of his Own 4le* 
vation must disappear. What was, in fact, M. de Talleyiand,— ^ 
a bishop absolved from bis vows by the sovereign , pohtiff, a 
moderate constitutionalist and the friend of ; 

an emigrant to America in 179S; of pure bbo^-;^h birth, 
famous for talents and negociations during Em jpire,--- 
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pQ^cting £eellz»ga ot JLoui# XVll t 

— 

by the j^ide of Fouche, pro-consul and regicide ; a murderer of 
the brother and the father of the princes and princesses who 
were about to admit hitti'to their court and to tlieir hearts? 
After such a sacrifice, voluntarily made to the utility of such a 
man, what would the Boturbons ahd their friends have to corh^ 
plain of in seeing M. de Talleyrand preside in their councils? 
BjjT tainting themselves, he deprived them of all right to be 
astonished it his presence, or to stigmathse him for the future : 
he made liOuis XVIII. a thousand times more th^ himself 
an accomplice in the revolution ; he debased him lower than 
Fouchfi; and when once tho public voice should be raised 
against the scandal of this unnatural minister, and that Fouche 
should be dismissed, the King and his court Would have 
nothing further to oppose to his ovai domination in the govern- 
ment. Tiicir contact with Fouch<5 would have deprived them 
of all right to the a^ectation of shame on any other point 

XXIL 

Such were, without any doubt, the real thoughts of M. de 
Talleyrand when he opened his arms to Fouch($ at Amouville, 
to condujCt his rival in intrigue and ambition to the feet of the 
vanijuist^d Kin^J ,;Th struggle of Louis XVIII. must have 
beehloj]^ under this opprobrium of destiny. 

To I4ng^sh;ferttwehty years an exile from the palace of his 
foreftthjlirs, Vyas only a misfortune common to many Icings; 
to but ill-established, before the irresistible 

prestige^of a conqueror, and under the desertion of bis own 
army, wM’ only an inevitable reverse in a still tottering restora- 
tion^ hi&t, in reasceiiding this throne, to take the hand stained 
with the bipod of a king and a brother, to bclio those royal 
impr^c^ionA, and those European lamentations with which 
t^s pj^Uce had filled every court of Europe! to inflict, upon 
his te1io|ed niece, the daughter of Louis XVI., the sight and 
the hor^ of the man who had sacrificed her father and her 
mother|^^ifj^g..the revolution I This w^as the Worst of all his 
calainftP 0 l"fm«,;it was the downfall of his honour, the dis- 
avowal of hid/:i^nk, the lie given to his owii. blood. By 
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Final decision of tl^e 

declarmg himself giekteHh he hec&m^ appearance 

in the eyes of histniy aod^nhplice/ ^ the regi* 

’ cide was only to ex^ute the dying testament of his brother 
i^puis XVI. ; but to elevate htm to the rank of one of his mi- 
nikers, and to placP him at the head of his councils, w^as to ac- 
knowledge himself the vassal of what he had all his life 
denominated crime. The throne itself, if such a degradation 
of royal character had been necessary to ascend it, jbd dear at 

this price. The impatience to reign dishonoured the V^ign itself. 

, The. King felt all these considerations, if not in his heart, 
at least in his kingly pride ; hut he thought that if he did not 
hasten to regain his crown, the manceuvres of Fouchfe, of La- 
fayette, and of Sebastiani, the contempt of Prussia, the hank- 
ering of the Emperor Alexander after the revolutionary 
popularity of some Parisian saloons, and the selfish and lurking 
Jinterost of Austria, w^ould succeed in tAnsferring it to some 
Luke of Wellington, M. de Talleyrand, the 
immerous adherents of Pouch6 about the court, perhaps M. de 
VitrolieS ;^the insin go-between from the royalists to 
Ai*noaville, and from Amouville to the private cabinet of 
Fouohe), had persuaded the King that the coalition, with the 
exception of England, was ready to abajiidon him to his for- 
tune, and to crown another branch of htt:iionse. It may bo 
supposed that the Count d’ Artois Influenced 1^^^ 

de Vitrolles, and his private court of gentlenieik'.Md of bishops, 
eager to return on any conditions, felt no les^ iiiiiflned in secret 
towards this weakness of the court, covered by the name of 
necessity ; and that they were not sorry to see the Kingetoop, 
oil his own responsibility, to an act of baseness which they 
reserved for future reprobation. The King himself, wlic'^ired 
to the title of a statesman, was, no doubt, afflicted at tliia-^oral 
constraint which placed him in ♦ the hands of a regicide; but 
educated in the school of Machiavelli, and pretending ; 
pise, ip pursuing the interest of his house, his thronei'i^d 
his people^ the scruples of the vulgar, he brave4*>^i^ l^gerr 
tarn satiaf^ion of pride, his own sensibility. Seemed 

to M* de Talleyrand and the statesmuh^^,.^ 
tidn he coveted, am your eq^ual in indii^^isi^ce as to the 
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of d’Angouldoie 


toWdHs Fouche, 


means — and to the 1:imorous men of las court, ** I am above 
your timid susceptibilities; Uiere is a philosophy of the throne 
which you do not understand.” He forgot that if a sovereign 
must elevate himself above personal repugnances to saye his 
people, no one can with impunity erevate himself above nature 
iJature forbade him to allow hims^if to be presented to France, 
and borne to the throne by the hand of Fouche There was. 
blood bei!^^ii the minister and the King. 

The duchess d’Angoul^mo felt this bitterly She re- 
peatedly threw herself at her uncle’s feet to conjure him to 
spare her this shame and jiffiiction. She declared that no 
human consideration, not even obedience to the King, should 
compel her to meet in the x>alace one of the murderers of her 
father. She bathed with her tears the hand of the King, who 
was affectionate, moved, caressing, but inflexible. “ My 
child,’' he said, “ policy and nature have different laws; it 
becomes you to weej), but it is my duty to save my people, 
and transmit you my throne : it is not the Kiiig of France, 
who forgets himself, it is the regicide that humbles himself 
before the right of the crown, and it is the King who pardons 
great crimes redeemed by great services.” The princess was 
obliged to devour in silence her humiliation and her grief, but 
she remained at her, uncle's court. It would have been more 
flliaLahd more diguifiod on her part to protest by her absence 
against%liou^traiiit which no ambition of reigning ought to 
impose upQh the heart of a daughter 
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Fot^hd arrived at Amouville with M. de Talleyrand. The 
King ej^ected him. Nevertheless when the Prince de Poix. 
(of theliiouse of toadies and a captain in his body guard), 
annbuneed to him that the minister was waiting at the door of 
vhjs cafei^et for the promised audience, his Majesty turned pale 
aui TOt uneasy. The shade of his brother . appeared for a 
moment, m thoughts, between the judge of ;Lpui$ XVI. and 
hdwever,^ his calmness . and m^esty, 
dhsraiss©4 ' Poix, and admitted only the two 

■■■■ , 
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statesman into lik cabinet* The private' inti^tview, and the 
conference between these three heads, which Tepresenteif three 
euch^. different epochs ; the old regime, thie i empire, and the 
reVi;^lntion, and whom a triple ambition brought together to re- 
(.'rdhbile them, had no other of this scene than the 

three actors themselves. ' Lords 5CVIII communicative in did 
age, has since confided its details to one of his court. 

M. de Talleyrand having introduced Fouche, tjJe King and 
tlie regicide looked at each other a long time without speaking ; 
the King affecting the majesty and authority of the glance of 
a fihperior who condescends to be served; Fouchd the timiditj^ 
and embarrassment of a culprit who consents to he pardoned, 
but who feels that his services command rather than implore 
that pardon. M. de Talleyrand concealed under his immov 
able physiognomy the secret joy of humbling his master; and 
of patronizing his rival. At this moment he towered over 

V’ i assistance of the two interlocutors, ahridg- 

iiii’g cerebadhial, and cutting short all souvenirs and expla- 
nations. fie told the King that in Fouche he brought to his 
feet a devoted and essential nmii, who had best seconded the 
events to which France was indebted for her King, and yrho 
alone could, under such difficult circumstances, enlighten the 
councils of the crown i and baffle the . bf its enemies. 
Fouche either feeling or feigning an emoii^ W^h, hefpve 
royalty, deprived him of all presence of jselfccom- 

mand, could only bow and stammer forth somb embarrassed 
words of gratitude and devotion to the prince and the mon 
archy, now once more become the only salvation of Fikhcei and 
the sole desire of all Frenchmen. "f ' 

“ I appreciate, Sir,” said Louis XVI TI. with the raaje^^ of 
rank bowing before merit, I appreciate very highly: th^ 
services that you have rendered latterly to me and my chbso, ' 
and those that you can render to me now more thati ever in the 
ministry of^pplice which you occupy. I had heforehadd'^-' 
Signed ypn in my thoughts for this post, one 
impo'r&ril of my government. Give me your 
besividbana of padfying my people, cousolid®ttlTP[^iSS 3 r‘^rone, 
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t > advice to the King. 

and Winging spirits tn legitimate luonaroby, 

tW only guarantee for the safety, the independence, and the 
freedom of my anhjeots.*' - 

Fouch^, still embarrassed, howed in foken of gratitude and 
^Ceptance. of the King’s confidence, and drawing a sad but 
* exaggeiWed picture of the Animosities of factions, the resources 
of Bohapartism, the agitations ill-appeased of the revolutionary 
spirit, spoke to him of the part 6f Henry IV., who had only 
conquered his people by yielding to the dominant ideas of his 
epoch, and by making himself less the king of his friends than 
the king of his enemies, He insisted on the absolute neces- 
sity of obliterating the past between France and the Bourbons, 
by ah. amnesty so complete and so real that it should resemble 
lesa an act of pardon than an act of oblivion. 

It is necessary,” he said, “ that all persons should remain, 
under the dominion of the King, not only at ease with respect 
to their conduct during the different revolutions w.hjcfi have 
filled up the interregnum of your house, ^vith Tesphet W theit 
acquisition of national property, and the rank, funotW*^> digni* . 
ties, apd titles they possess, but also as to the presj^rvation of 
these honours and these functions, so that each may believe 
that the seiwices he ^endered.^t^ the successive governments 
»of Fr^^iee have beeja rendered to the King. In a word, your 
MsiJea^ must adopt Fi'anco, if you wish that France should 
irrevo<febIy i^ppt your house. The sovereign wisdom of your 
liouse," he added, v has at all times raised it above the pre- 
judice^i the weaknesses, and the resentments of its own party 
Euro]^; the nation know that it is less a king than a great 
statesman that Providence has now restored to the throne in 
your j^e'rson, and all the world will see in your Majesty the 
geniafi^c|. the reconciliation of interests, and of the restoration 
of : thrives. Your Majesty must impart yonr wisdom to those 
WhO- aife around you, and who would again forfeit the crown if it 
at the mercy of their narrow mtellecta: and their 
The times require concessions, and , Baris will 
this price. It is easy tO' enter into, this 
remain in it. This is the mom^t 
inake thpse cidfaWssions ; at a later period they will, perfaa^> 
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M. de Talleyrand slibrnits the names of a new ministry to the ICing. V 

appear to be. forced by tlie and agitation of public 

opinion ; td-day France Will be grateful, tormorrow importunate 
and thankless. Facts must be. admitted as rights, and caio 
must be taken not to contest witk the Chambers, or with, pub 
lie opinion, the guarantees of safety and of dignity which they 
set forth in their declaration, as conditions of their honourable 
capitulation, and causes of their submission ” 

” XXIV. 

'•s 

M. de Talleyrand, by his silence and by his gestures, ap- 
peared to acquiesce in all the counsels of Fouche. The King 
only declared Inmself with moderation and reserve. Proud of 
the high opinion that even the revolution, in the person of 
Jpauch^, had of his, moderation and v/i&dom, he listened to him, 
however, with distrust, dissembled beneath an appearance of 
willing to reassure Bonapartism, still in 
]«osse 9 Ssioi) of the ministry, of the government, and of the 
Chambers, rbut he did not wish to compound with it. To 
grant everything to the genejral interests of the revolution, and 
to the new opinions which had the majority in the, country, 
entered with force and reason into his ideas; but to place him 
self in the hands of the army of Napoleon^s functionaries, of 
the conspirators of the 20th March, and of: ibid two Cbambens 
nominated by Napoleon, or under his influencb, 
eyes of the King, to abdicate. ' \ v . ..v 

He did not dissemble to his new minister never 

would confound the real requirements of national opiWion with 
the ambitions and importunities of the Bonapartist party J; and 
that it was necessary to disembarrass the position of tho goVem- 
nient from the array and the Chambers of the 20th Mamb. 
Fouche undertook to do this : he had gone too far now ever to 
r^ede; and after what he had done for the King he . might 
still advisq^ but. be could no longer refuse anything, u i / ; 
, M.,d^ Talleyrand submitted to the King, 

the new rhinister of police, with great deference to hiaphpinion, 
jbq name^ of ;tho new ministry which the dismi^l^ de 
the transition from estile to the throne, made it 
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' ]>btdbtjtion of the various depiirtmeuts. 

n 0 dfessary to ,*^<itoiistruct>A M de Ttilleyrand kepj^ for himself 
tliii office of foreign affairs, the management of Jiurope, and 
the traditions of^tho CongresiS' of Vienna; Fouche, ^vitll the 
ministry of police, kept his hand all the springs of pub- 
lic opinibn, and the high policy of the interior. Baron Louis 
toofetlie finance department; and M. de Jaucourt, also devoted 
to M. de Talleyrand, took the marine. 

M. Pasquier, an old member of the parliament of Paris, 
and formerly prefect of the police under the Empire, but 
untarnished by treason and defection in the return of the 
Emperor, was minister of justice. 

Marshal Gouvibn St. Cyr, one of the most consumrtiate 
of Napoleon’s generals, who had, like Macdonald, remained 
faithful in his allegiance to the King, was minister of war. 

The King and M. de Talleyrand agreed with Fouch^, to ' 
reserve the government of the King’s household for M. de 
Eiichelieu, aide-de-camp and friend of the Emperor pf' K^ 
in order to give a pledge to that court. 

M. Molt^ who had gone over from the Empire to the Bour- 
bonaf, from tlie Bourbons to the Empire, and who consented to 
pass^ again from the Empire to the Bourbons, was presented by 
Fouche for a deportment. The King, in consideration of his 
monlamhical na^V# ; of his youth full of promise, and of his 
talents, calculated to serve and adorn all governments, appointed 
the distich of public works. 

' aide-de-camp of the Emperor of Russia, M. Pozzo 

di man of universal comprehension, management, 

and cfoi^ence, calculated for a constitutional government where 
eloi^^^hCe is ne'cessaiy, was privately chosen for minister of 
the Interior. M. Pozzo di Borgo had not quitted the King 
dur^g his exile at Ghent, where he was the representative of 
Alexander’s friendship Decided on returning to thC service 
of France, his country, through a post so confidential sand im- 
/ portant, he was desirous, however, of waiting the ai’rival of his 
the Emperor of Russia, to obtain his authority for 
accept^g ^e confidence of Louis XVUI. 

M. ' PjMqiiier, calculated for all depaitmente# by his de^i. 
meanour, as well as by his flexibility to all circuinstanccS; w^ > 
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FouchesritcepUoiib^the,courticraoflK>tti$XVIlf, 

appointed to direct tho home dj^j^artmeut during the indecision ' 
of JPozzd di Borgp, 

; A young man, M. Decades, unt^l then unknown, and whose 
high fortune dates from this hiphy chance, \as appointed pre- 
fect of police; recommended to tlie King and the Ci^neil for 
this prominent post* by the courage and resolution, in ajct fiiid 
language, which he had displayed at Paris and at Bordeaux ^ 
against Napoleon during the hundred days after the e^^mple of 
M, Laiu4. Ho was accepted by Pouche, whose authority no 
ot^^r person of importance amongst the Boyalists .would sub* 
mit to by filling this subordinate branch of his department. 

it was settiiod^that this ministry should assemble privately 
at Paria that same evening, and prepare everything for the un- ' 
expected entrance of the King into that capital on the follow- 
ing day 

XXV. 

' , which lasted two whole hours, in the 

King’s cahinet, and after these ministerial arrangements were 
settled, Foiuch^, still under the 'guidance of M. de Talleyrand, 
passed through the apartmentis of the Chateau of Amouville, 
which were filled with the old and new courtiers of Louis 
Xyill. He was received there with rep^ance by some, 
with assiduity by others, and with astonisiiinent by all. Ho 

had by this time regained his serenity and ^s^fiibince. 

“ Duke of Otranto,” said M. de Talleyrand^fe^ihim, yith n 
smile, in the presence of some of the great officers of the 
crown, “ you know not tho spell that attends a legitihii^te mon 
arch^ and, above all, a monarch whose understanding places him 
on a level with his throne. Confess that'you have be6ri:S<>me- 
what abashed in his presence.” Fouche felt, too much the 
necessity of flattering the prince and his court by admitting 
his ppufttsion, not to acquiesce in the observation of Talleyrand. 
He tefip^fied off the prize of so many stratagems and so much 
aud^ity, in the possession of a power which wes^tQ ipiposfe at ’ 
puce Upc>h the friends and the enemies of the Bourj^il* ' 
6aw> without quitting the post o( minister and all 

parties, tbfee /moh^c enter, pass away, and return, under 
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Ills guardianship. He had dismissed a restoration, he had 
directed and played with am empire : he had recalled a second 
restoration, and he was now going to dismiss his colleagues as 
his suhal^ms, and the Cbamheis as exhausted instnunents, 
had quelled by his tactics, ahd by the equilibrium of .parties, 
tiie genius and the distrust of Napoleon. He had compelled 
the King of the old regime to place his fate in the hands of 
a pro-consul of the convention and a minister of Bonaparte 
He played with three or four destinies, superior to all by the 
contempt he entertained for them. He only estimated these 
positions by the difficulties ho had experienced in attacking 
and winning them. Doubtless he felt riie secret baseness of 
his procedure ; but in this baseness he saw so much audacity, 
and so much superiority over the vulgar, that he applauded 
himself for the means in attaining the end, and esteemed him- 
self greater than men and parties, from the facility withi %yhich 
he deceived both one and the other. ‘ ' 

The shades ;of night concealed his retuili to PilVis 

XXVI 

There' was, hoyeyer, one man connected with the exile of 
Louil XVI 1 1., and. included in the councils, already dismissed, 
of Arnouville, Who foresaw in this presence, and in the com- 
pli4|^ of the King with Fouclid, the coming degradation of 
royalty': was M. de Chateaubriand. By his poetic spirit, 

— that lib^Uty of intellect and feeling — he had, almost alone, 
the reyeUtion of honour ; by his genius he divined, frpm afar, 
the j^dgineiit of posterity on this indignity of the crown. 

had scarcely learned that Fouche had appeared in the 
presence of Louis XVIIT, presented by M. de'TaJleyrand, ancL 
that ie had carried away with him his confidential nomination 
to th^ ministry of police, when he presented himself at the 
' door p{ the King’s cabinet, and earnestly begged to be admitted 
; to, audience. The King, who did not like this writer, and 
wbb 1^^^ presence, lest he should have to blush before 

him jfor the aj^i)diiitment he had just mddp, refused for a lon^ 
time :fo receive him. The obstinate importunity, however, of 
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M. de ChateattbiNf^nd"* isatcrvi^w with tbe King, ; 

M. de Chateaubriand/ member of tho priiiee’e ■ 

cou%cil, his fidelity, his yoliintarf exile* and bis services at 
Ghent, claiming especial consideration from the King, he at 
length admitted this illnstyi^ s^ant to his presence* , , 

M. de Chateaubriand, with every mark of rek|fej<itful at 
tachment to his house and person, stated to his Majeky what 
he had just heard, but refused to believe. He supplicated Km 
by the memory of his brother, by the honour of his house, and 
by respect for his own name, to spare the history of his 
reTgn from a concession which his^ enemies would style an 
ignominy. He represented to him the consternation of the 
royalists, on learning that the judge who had condemned Louis 
XVI. to the scaffold, w'as to sit in the presence of the King, 
the brother of that Louis XVI., in his councils, and even in 
the palace of his victim. He depicted to his view the lieart of 
the Bf^chess d’Angouleme, to draw from it those cries of 
grief Wd indignation, which respect would doubtless keep 
smothered before him, but which would break forth before tho 
shade dl her father, and before her God I He obtained, how- 
every nothing but impassible silence, and signs, of fixed resolu- 
lution in the features and gestures of the King. 

“ It is essential, Sir,” his Majesty sternly replied. No 
good Frenchman can have any pretension tb ^el the necessity, 
and the grief conquered by duty towards his people, more 
strongly than tho King.” “ Ah!” cried OhatCaubriand, if 
the throne itself was in reality the price of such! a sacrifice, it 
would become, above all, a prince so enlightened and so noblo 
as your Majesty to sacrifice that throne to virtue I” He was 
proceeding still further, but the King, impelled by impatienco 
at his importunity, and equally embarrassed to refuse as to 
reply, pointed to the door and exclaimed, “ Begbnej Sir!” 
Chateaubriand bowed sorrowfully, and retired, bearing a 

miifmur in his heart which was never appeased 

' ' ' 

XXVII ; 

Fottfelfg, on his return to Paris, concerted itt the evening, 
with his hew colleagues, the private measures to be taken : 
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during the night for the entratwje of the King on the following 
day. All Paris tos thrown into ^ state of feverish excitement, 
as on the approach of a catas^jphe which to decide the fato 
of all. The faubourgs were crowded with groups who insulted 
tlie.Boyali^ going to Aniouville, who tbreatoq^d to close 
the eapijal agaijist a king brought back hy the troops who had 
fought ugainst their brothers. They displayed, they trampled 
on, and otherwise insulted the white flag, while bands paraded 
through the streets, deraandmg the heads of the traitors 
Tho National Guard, patient, but few in number, with difli- 
culty restrained these commotions. 

Tho Chambers swore to die at their post if tho royal pro- 
clamations did not contain tho guarantees promised every day 
by Fouche to lull them. The provisional government, feeling 
the impossibility of resisting, and the shamo of yielding, pre- 
tended to sympathise with these requirements of the i^litary 
population, and of the Chambers, and left to Fouche 
dangers, all the responsibilities, and all the reproaches of 
the event. These he accepted with an intrepidity,, a duplicity, 
and an assurance worthy of a bettor cause, and .of a more 
elevated character He allowred them to lament and murmur, 
to save appearances,; for he. knew that they wished to appear 
deceived,; and to be.:jBpppen6d by the force of events into oxi ab- 
dication which would appear less humiliating to them if they 
could ijtttribute it to treason and force of arms. He treated 
them a$ they wished to be treated. 

The part, performed by Carnot and his colleagues was ter- 
minated,, from the day they had attached their cause to tliat 
of Napolecui. Vanquished with him at Waterloo, vanquished 
a second time by his forced abdication at Paris, they were 
nothing more than flags of truce between two revolutions, 
which #er6 about to be determined without their concurrence. 
They pretended to have confidence in Fouche for making con- 
ditions for freedom, or to guarantee safety and amnesty for the 
Empire 1 but in reality they hoped for nothing more than to 
/be rehlted at any price from the burden which weighed heavy 
upon ^ They might with more resolution have followed 

the hf the Loire, or tried the fate of battle at Paris, but 
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they bad done ndther one nor the other* The weakness ot 
the army had deterred from war with the allies, while 

patriotism and public opihioh' h^d equally deterred them from 
civil war: they cpu!d» therefoitC* only expire amidst all patties, 
under the/ hand of a cdlleia^ue more perverse, biit more aWe 
and resolSta than 1 they were / 

XXVIII. 

^ FouchiS, eager to dismiss them, that he might deliver the 
palace of the Tuil'eries to the King, assembled them on tlie 
moniing of the 0th of July. He narrated to them his con 
ferences with the t)uke of Wellington, and with Louis XV^lIl 
He assured them that he had received from the former all the 
concessions and all the guarantees for which the Government 
apd/th« Gharabers had outwardly shown so . much solicitude 
By he meant the amnesty and liberaj institutions, for 
already ‘^'cveiybody had ceased to think about Napoleon. A 
new prince carries off his posterity with him — old dynasties 
alone ledve roots and offshoots after their fall. 

While Fouche was speaking with this freedom of mind, 
and apparent security to his colleagues, as if to induce tliem 
to disengage themselves at length from public afiairs, and to 
retire, General Blucher, in conformity an arrangement 
made by him the evening liefore with and Fouche, 

occupied with his troops the gardens aUfi of the 

Tuileries, without resistance. The members of the govern- 
ment protested in vain against this violation of article of 
the Capitulation, which confided the interior of thdVcity, the 
palaces, and the public buildings -to the National Gaar<I. The 
Prussian general replied, that he only recognised the. orders of 
his chief. Well, then,” said Fouchfe* with a^er, real or 
assumed, ** we will retire ; but after having recorded, in a 
final message to the Chambers, the violence which Jh^a been 
off^ed to us ;** and he accordingly wrote as follovys ^ 

ll^n^ieur le President, — Until udw we liave been led 
to believe that the allied sovereigns Vr^reVot niiauimous in 
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tlieir choice of the prince who k to »©ign over France. Our 
plenipotentiaries gave us the same, assurance on their return. 
Nevertheless, the niinisters andvgppetals of the allied powers 
declared yesterday, in the ooirfercnees they had with me, that 
all thk sovereigns had pledged thetnselves to replace Louis 
XVIII. u|>6n the throne, and that he. is to make his entrance 
into the capital cither, this evening or to^morrpw. 

“ The foreign troops have just occupied the Tuileries, 
'where the government is sitting. 

** In this state of affairs we can do no more than offef'up 
our vows for tho country; aijd our deliberations being no 
longer free, we think it our duty to separate. 

(Signed) FoucjtE, 

CABXOTy 

CAULAiNcounr,^ 

QurNKTtB^ 

“ Paris, Jiily 7, 1815 

XIXX 

Thus retired, witl^t V inurmur, before an appearance of 
violence /which they <^uld neither prevent, fly from, nor 
repulse, ‘:ahd under the injunction of one of their colleagues, 
already at the minister of a new government, 

these men'^wbo had been forced to accept the part of dupes, 
although^ they ;perfcctly well knew the manceuvres of Fouche 
to remove their heads the suspicion of cowardice or 
treason. ^ No government of France had ever until then so 
shamefully terminated its career. It was not, however, either 
personal courage, or patriotism, or honour, in which these men 
•were deficient; but, with the exception of Quinette and 
, Gremeri^cho$eh from amongst the men who were stiiangers to 
' the 20th hi' M#ch, the situation of the three others was so 
f&e in al government created to dismiss and replace Napoleon, 
that they were o;E necessity as deficient in dignity and- com 
fortuity Mth. theiit own acts, as they were in their resignation 
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of power. Caulaiiicourt, the creature and negociator of Na- 
^leon, and CaiWtfi' an incoasistency of patriotism > 
aitpiained by his fti^0nds*; to history, had ac- 

cepted from hini a ^inisteri^ department, and a ridiculous 
cotu t title to name, had;<^me direct 

from the CohiSdentml councils of Napoleon at the Blysee, to 
undertake, in the name of the Chambers, to watch him, to 
Counteract him, and to proscribe him. This unnatural part, 
,pnc0 accepted, they could no longer be anything but the play- 
things of events, and of the vain official names behind which 
Fouch^ masked his real policy. 

Too enlightened not to see as well as he did the absolute 
impossibility of resisting in Paris, with a handful of men, the 
armies of all Europe— too honourable, however, themselves to 
betray tlie remains of the Bonapartist party, which they repre- 
the government — they allowed it to be betrayed, and 
Itlley insisted in the treason. This treason being accomplished, 

, tbej^ttgned with their own hands their deception and their 
humiliation in this act. There was an end of them for tho 
Republicans, for the fairiiful adherents of Napoleon, for the 
partisans of Napoleon iX., for the : Constitutionalists, whose 
guarantees they gave Up,— rin shu^, for every party They 
had now only to disappear from et^iy The last resem- 

bled a scene of comedy representing ibid catestrophe of one of 
the great tragedies of history : the triumvirs of the Republic, 
of the Empire, and of Napoleon 11., dissUlyed and dismissed 
by Figaro. History has some pages in whidh /yacitus should 
relinquish the pen to Terence, to Moliere, or tq Beaumarchais 

XXX 

CambacSires, a personage of high comedy alsor-u Bonapart- 
mt. in spite of himsdf during the hundred <^sVa favourite, 
fri^teued at his favour, and wishing for obscurity, as another 
' wish for a great part, in which to shelter, bis timidity and 
#i»fc>fcrtune— ^was President of the (3h«^b^;of Peers when 
fee ihessage of the government wto delivered to him. He 
read; iC wife resighatibn to bblibagues It was received 
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M. undeitakpa to4iiunira the Chamber of HepresenUiivea. 

•with sileuce, and thfJ iShamber. was i3peo(yiy by those 

senators, accustomed to follow^? the* obsequies of so many 
g^^erbments, and thd first to turn ;towaf|s the rising sim of alt 
fcro^.and all servilities. ; . .v. •;/; 

Itt: ;tJm,Ohatnber of Ilepres60%es, the Bonapartista, the 
Repuhlw^m, and those who affeited, under the ,iu0ration of 
Fouch6, the attitude of expectation and hope, protested by 
some murmurs and empty exclamations against the violence 
done to their functions. Manuel interrupted the speculativs 
discussion of the constitution to assure the Chamber that the 
foreign armies themselves, intimidated by the sacredness of 
the national representation, would allow their deliberatibns to 
continue with due solemnity amidst the noise of arms ; and 
that in case violence should dare to meddle with their fund 
tions, they would exclaim, as Mirabeau did in the Constituent 
Assembly: “We are here by the will of tlie people, and wo 
shall not quit hut by the force of bayonets 1” , . ; 

But a meeting of ministers took place in the evening at 
the residence of M. de Talleyrand; when Fouch4, haiViug,exr 
pressed fiie ernbarassmenf ho felt in dismissing the Chamber 
of KepreSetitativcs-r-whose .presence had the appearance of op- 
f ^ posing g0rnmeut to government, without employing foreign 
hayonet^and enacti^hCmdijof those scenes stained with blood 
and viti^d^ye languj^fe which resound and loudly protest 
againsta|(0rnment in the page of history — Decazes* urged 
by his Bbyalist p^nciples and ambition to do some service, 
approached Fouch4j and said to him, with an air of confidence : 

J unddrt^O to yun of the Assembly, if such be your 
pleasure, have only to give me the order, and I will 
answer for the rest” Fouche delighted, wrote the order in- 
stantly at Mi do Talleyrand’s table, and gave it to M Decazes, 
congratulating him on his assurance. 

; The young;pr0ct imniediately retired, and calling together 
"nt Ins hopse afew^tnistwqrthyNaiipml^.Giiaitts, whosailloyalik 
, /principled woto known, to hhn, directed them to 0emble 
during the ' nig^iit the : National Guards of their/ 
legions on whom , th^ could depend, and . to take p^session 
before daybreak of the Ohamber of PiepreseiaiiLtivea, the doors 
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, of \s}iich they ^-:d^^ties iinlLe na^mo 

\ of the king’s gov4Sr4Jai'^t; . ' . ' 

' jf , s’ This order was eji^uted ’^tli the aseiftl>yhich public opinion 
attii tlie coming' tnunaphtOif a new-born govermneut always 
irojpart to its partisans in Piroce. The deputies, on arnTing 
. at daybreak thn next morning at the gates of their palace, 
foitnd them closed against them, and all en|bran<^ ;fcrbidden. 
They retired murmuring, some to save appeai^fi^ces, othem 
^om ‘.honourable feoliiig, and a few for the cfiuse p/ freedom. 

' . The people, who uo longer recMjgnised in them, either ^apoleon, 
or. the Republic, or the country; but a few orators, mad for 
aimless- di^caasion upon ruins, only responded to their, murmurs 
' fey the most perfect indifference. 

- XXXI' . 

^ owed to his name and his past career a more 

. jpa|voi!^ striking protest. This he endeavoured to make 
by extending his arms and haranguing the people in front cf 
■ the railing. The people, who knew him no long^r^ were as 
deaf to his voice as the gates. Everything; was shujl ligaiiist 
him duting this short aspiration for, whfc||,he had 

atte)mpted to resume. After haytb'gvdetfs&ted Napoj^l^; been 
one of , the first to welcome the rethrit^lfef Sositpbus in 
1814, and to salute the Count d’Artois at tbeTuilerfes, he hud 
abandoned those princes on the 20th of Jda^ch, and ,feeeii a 
candidate for election to the Chamber of Representatives. 
Suspicious of Napoleon, though he had aUowi^d^ Wm % take 
the $ceptte and the sword after the 20th of fie had 

exa^emted the Chamber against the dictator, apd watched for 
the moment of bis weakness to assist in dragging, him down. 

afrprded/hirD this opportunity, -and he had seized 
hatred which did not sufficiently 
. Disappointed since the 

:hoph,of' direeting the new government, 4nd of slpbing the : 
arbiter - between a restoration and liberty iJi'e had : J^en equally 
dia^i^hted in his attempt at negociatibn ip tfie^pcime of the 
Chamber with the allied soverai^e# Op fbturmng to Paris 
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^ he fissert^d that obtaiifed from the 

. allies, the free chouj^iSi^ to 

France. He had* al^^^ng, it is said, foir the Duke of Orlee:^, 
as an, additional deviation from the momUrchical prinSple, aSld; 
as an additional degradation of rdjalty, ivhich ho had all his 
life eiideayoured to ^veaken, vvithout having the frankness and 
the energy W suppress it. The allies gave the lie effectually 
to tins pretjendcd negociation by sweeping away the Chamber, 
and unanitttbhsly'^ instaW^ the Bourbons iU the Tuileries. 
Lafayette finding' no echo amongst the peopl^, silently mingled 
with the' crowd, and witnessed in the evening, obscure and un- 
perceived j the expulsion of arepresentative body which he had 
agitated, and the ruin of a cause which he had disarmed in 
disarming Napoleon. 

Fouche alone triumphed of all those men Who had disap^ 
peared, some amidst their conspiracies, othei*s in. their fanati- 
cism — the latter in their ambition, the former in theirincon 
sistencyij >'But all in their incapacity. Notliing rcmmue^ to 
them but murmurs, which Fouch 6 braved; for, laying ^ 
‘Science; he had no remorse. .. \ /' 

G$jrn<jt^ 0)1 heariiig that Fouche was minister of 
Louis X|i?^f L, knd that lj& wps directed to draw hp* with hfe 
own hanlifsits of exile aj^kiiiscfais aOeompHces and colleagues^ 
presentw liimsolf at his aiidience. He bestowed on him a 
look in ^^ch was ftilly expressed the contempt of a sincere 
heart fortilfee. success oL political knavery, and making use of 
that roughold revolutionary familiar style of which these two 
RepuhH%rbai h^ contracted the habit in the convention, 

“ ^\'her0Mtil.I\ to go to, traitor?*' he demanded of him* 

“ Wherd' thoii" wilt, fool!’* replied Fouche. He probably 
respected pambt sufficiently, or despised him too much, ‘to 
include liim in the list of proscriptions. 

This little dialogue, true or false, is at least historic|d. It 
■ ; admirahl|r : quailed a goveimment c of an kl^je and 

cunning simple and deceived, %t|(che was 

■v toS:hished^Ckimot;was:; 3 ^^^ 
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• Speech of M. de Chabrol — ^Answer of I<ouis:^yptl;>^I;^tiis XVIII. 
at Paris-^Acclamatione of the popttIace-*>*-PplM^i pp$Hi[on of the 
Klng^Attitude of Fouch^^Ordpances for.the rerot^anization of 
thp Peerage, apd for the convocation of the Chattier of Deputies — 
The' Ann V of the Loire— Orders of the day of . Marshal Davoust— 
Suhihission' bfthe Army to Louis XVIIL— The Army adopts the 
White-dag— Bincher wishes to blow up the Bridge' of Jena — Devas- 
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< . ^ , —Requisitions^ — Removal of the Prefects— War Inaposts-^pccu- 
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^ ‘•ProscriptionS'-^Wfeahhess’df the King.’ -V ' . 



Inns finished the hundred days of Bohajmrte^s ' second 
teinpire, commenced by an armed descent, ih profoubd peace, 
/Upon the shores of his country; triumphing by . tljg. sedhctioii 
and by the sedition of the army ; tarnished by &e tfSsason 
. of some chiefs; prosecuted through the humiliating submission 
.;bf the itAiion to the army; weakened by th^V i|id^^ 
th^ d|saffectiah, or the indignation of all good ruined 

by the defip^t of Waterloo, atid the annihilation'^^. -that heroic 
but cdipable{A^^ the indecision of 

and by abdit^on^ yielded top soom ^ or too late' to the 
9?. Ohambej^^^^ made use of and/ sold to. the 
BohrbonSj|^ \ti&oUt conditions^ ^ liberty, by 'ihe. ambition, of 
l ouche, an^ the inaction of his colleagues ; Bnatly dishonoured 
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';bya second i^yasipn of Envope* and by the temporary sdlr 
jection of the the country by foreign powers: 

Such was thja Second Empire, a short and deplorable 
parody bii' the ; Such for :Emnce was the ;resul^ 
atterapt 0# re|H)aev its indepen- 

dence/ and its' 'safety. In undertalang it, Napoleon. 
but little' SolSeitude for his, countiy, which had only to /rink 
itself ^ litde care for his: feme, which could only 

sulTer, and little acquaintance with history, which never begins 
again. Hia landing at Cannes was a crime against his country 
his match upon Paris was a heroism and iCV^iumph, but it 
was the heroism of selfishness, and. the triumph , of sedition. 
The preparations for war \yere indolent, undecided, and em 
barrossed by that hesitation between the part of a dictator - 
and that of a constitutional prince, the restored of tb.^ people’s 
sqjeie^ty. The campaign was a bold/oho, the battle des- 
perafe'ihiit successive, piecemeal, without unity/ devoid 
^of the light of genius. By not risking all, as t^he 

aspect of the battle urged him to do, he lost UL 
dethijoued him at once at the frontier and in his capita# The 
'-.the Assembly of Hepresenfetives were rabh ; his * 
■conc^P:.^ %rced ; hie resignation of the Empire humiliating ; 
his tb Malinaiedn^m in a man who knew what 

fort™^'Sras ; "his offers of service puerile ; his flight to tire sea- 
coassl^lgiy ; hia.embaykatioii suspended to await impossibilities 
with bSe foot on the ocean, was chimerical. His surrender oti 
board oin enemy’s vessel, without having made conditions, was 
raaclS.e8s'? bi^ captivity, written beforehand. Every thing with 
hinf*'^ during this period of his life, is marked with symptoms 
of decay and blindness, except his march on Paris, tire most 
intrepid and the most personal of all his campaigns; He 
rirsh^ fo5ri#ard, without looking before or ^hin^ hih^, tow arcls 
the But from the n^oment he had aihi(ined it ho 

: stii^gered at the difficulties he bad dared, and he precipitated 
liimsdf m order to descend from them. This caprice of mfiui, 

■bf heibism.'a^ of ambition on the part of Napoleon,, .cost 
France more than two thousand millions of francs, in arma 
ments/ tributes, and war indemnities to Europb ; the infuiy 

3a,..'- ' ‘ 
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... r\Y'\ Kota y;^ ihe' gia g^iii^ Pi^. > 

iijtugers from or sOitie despe^te . 

ianadc of tbO; Bi^]^ire^;:;.hig 

annouDceji. :^^ ’ ^0 oan&on of.'>£h0 for^ atKl of the forei^ 
troops, untii the moment he passing thrdu^;.^^ 
and the boulevards to enter bid palace. .M. Det^s, dreading 
the fauboih^*^St Denis, vvhich had be^n, with the faubourg St. 
Antoine,' one of the most tumultuous strongholds of the fed6res,f 
had c^unseUied the King to enter by ClicBy towards the close 
of ' 

; XVIII., alluding to the noctuilaal 

eiitry of Nipoleoh on the SOth of March; “ I wish to.^^s- 
through Paris ia open day, and in thb midst of my county.' 
When* they see them Kang in France, there are no more! 
leaguers i** 

III.- 

'Tlxe King accordingly entered in the middle of the day 
In spite of all the governments precautions to misdirect the 
multijhide, it vtras immense on his passage. All catastrophes 
are a 8<||ace for the peoploi Tlie party of ' Napoleon, composed . 
almd4i;i^3^ivery of mua of the court end men of the camp,/ 
had d^fej^lhed foht dky»;h haying either followed the army 

of tb| '£oire» p jihut the^se up m their hotels, awaiting 

tlie i^eyiUible event,! and negociating with Fouche for their 
amnestic, their dignities, and them fortunes. The people, who 
luid at. first enthusiastic at tho miraculous return of tlieh 
!Bmp^Qr, j^d> by their acclamations accomplices of the military 
• acditj^'of the 20th of March, had no longer recognised either 
the its defeat, or the Emperor in his indecision, in his 

fiight upon PariSj in his immobility at the Elys6e, in Hfe abdi* 

' catiom .and in his careless retreat at Malmaison.' Ilis popu* 
larity .ms exhausted, and there only remained amdrigst the 
TPasseis resentment for so many deceptions, and gri^t for the 
, pount^;aud ,t^ delivered by a single battle into the 

citizens ' 

fl0^; j8^;iKi5ou^ Jove for tbeijpiurTOns,.' and as a r^'t^liatatin 
i t^br. defeat of tfep SOth,bf« Marcli, latter through a 
%^e . ^‘%eace, ' for their, busineas, imd>.fe];-$their seeurity. 
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■ v ■' . ;■ .,V-''?.', , ' 

ir i-_,_l.)W^ £^-1 ,-^r .r,_. - ri^ir ilL4^r^^. ,v' • -u ..-. -r-. j-.. ’V ' " 

. one look, . ^jiniatii, and to cheer 

V^xytn, . •>.; ,'; 

' V In his short reign, so ni^tfappily ihjterrhptei . this prince 
hod not had time to render his government ^unpopular. His 
reign had been cut short by the violence of the J^onapartists 
at the commencement of its hopes. , Those hppeS revived 
vrith his return. An impreimtion. ^mpst ut^^mouSr; was 
^ jjttefod against Napoleon alone, his famiiy,!.hi$Xc 
his soldiers, for the calamities of the couhtiy. 

. tion, ivhic]^ as yet no one dared to vent in reprisajs against the 
^ivil; or military conspirators of the hundred day was poured 
•out in Jate and emotions for the Bourbons,;; Tho 

white fjag, which had been hoisted since morning as a signal of 
: pi^e on the pavilion of the Tuileries, had set flyihg in an 
instant a million of flags of the royal colour from all "the win- ‘ 
dpii^pf the faubourgs, and of the streets and squares whiph 
'■the cortege was to pass through. All Paris ^seemed spontane«» 
''ously to. decorate itself with the banner of the, lilies. This 
time, at least, the impulse was not given by some itinerant 
groups of Koyalists, nor favoured by Fouch^: this/inmister,' 
on the contrary, wished to cool dqwia:;the ipyal 
\ the eyes of the .the re]pnjg^ce and 

' i^tatipns of Paris. But the ehthu^aSjm::for peace swept 
, away these vain precautions of cunning. • The King returned 
on this occasion, still more than in l814,.f^^e^ij;eparation for 
some, as a repentance for others, as a salvatioit'f^r all. 



The National Ouard, which had been the 

comnaand of General Dessolles, formerly lifv Korean's 

§ morals, who was beloved by the army, and agre^^eto the 
ourbpns, by the antipathy which the men of this pmrty boroj 
;to:^b Empire, lined with their neutral and paoi(io bayonets 
; the, through Which . King, wa;? to passV 

columns^ pr unarmed 
artiti^s, Buocqeded each oimt in the. 
rosbihg apont^ppusly forward t6 with 



lot 


,«,si ■ 

'cries of “ Vi^ le;^i !" ^'.|op»dar song f •* Vive 

Henri IV. 1” 'These people, lfy.ttieit oonotUfrence, their masses, , 
and their . 4em6q8tritibns;, 8etoe4 ae wished to hide ^ 

from their' jfrifleoi told to hide front themselves, the aspwt of 
forei^h armies, wbbse appeafanfce humbled and saddened bis 
return. They wished to prove' that between the King and 
Puris there had only been one man and his satellites; and 
this man had disappeared, arid his army had 
•mthdiawn. thb people and their King would embrace, by the 
national impulse of a father towards his children, and of .clffl- 
' ’ dron towards their parent. The 'population of Ps”®- ,®o 
so silept, and so absent on the 20lh of March, revSpged the^ 
selves how for that day, and protested; though top latf i sgoiiist 
the oppi^ion which the army had made them suffer. " 

V. 

•At three o’clock the King appeared at the basWfi'?^ :St. 
Denis; Ha was accompanied by the Count d’Artois 
back at one door of his carriage, and the Duke de Bei^, his 

' nepkw, at the other, and surrounded by Morsb#l» Mamopt, 

OuclfcviCtor. ^^fl^pnald. Gouvion,, St. Cyr, ithe ;D^ 
de tilrei'and .GeneralAMmson, Villatte, and DeSs^les; 'Some 
of tiiem compahio)Ss;of’ his short exile at Ghent, the olhcrs . 
having remaine^^i^iihfui to their duty and their oaths duruig 
the ihterr^iliii: The military household of the' King and 
the -princeSp th^ royal guards, the musketeers, and the light 
dragons of the guard, the royal volunteers, and the grena- 
diSia of La^Bbchejaquelin, which foriiied the little army of the 
'prin^g at knd which was increased and re-foitocd OP th® 
Kii^'^ rputa; sihee, his return to France, mairckea>c,m ;liitt rbar, 
Baliit 5 jig "the: Katiohal Guard, cCmpbsed of their fri«p&i;their 
fathew?afii their brothers, and saluted by them fat as 
' guelti'- impatiently expected at the national heafto'; This 
vescoit, entirely French, imp^#, to this 
;'''natiilftl'' aspeefe ’ Hf 

* -W' which triumphed iiu Wfsttteihg of Pdrisi ' Wd th 

BouiriHms. ‘'This time they were voluntary exiles, whn^ pot' 
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dj 59 ,vm their swbrd$;'efeaiW ^ hut who, removed 

fr^^it for a tiieif fidelity, received its, recoippense 

in thfe free and oor^laj irifeo^^iOR of the people, .freed from tho 
compression of the anfiy. 54e reception of the i^iug iu 1814 
had been more .frill of. curiosity, but, this was replete with 
emotion and sensibility. Tears rolled dovrti many faces ; they^ 
had been so unfortupate on both sides, tWit they were now 
eager to repmr and to forget the common disaster/ Tbe King 
opnpeoJed the foreigner, and all took refuge in him, once more 
tio find in him their country. ! 


iFoiichd had recalled to the prefecture of Paris M., do 
. - Cl^hrol,. a man of solid popularity, the same who had presented 
the keys of Paris in 1814, and presided over 
dnri^ the first restoration. M de Ohabtpi; igtltJiouigfi^ 
a. -ina^sfr^^ Empire, had had sufficient respect for 

himself and for his country to retire with the Bourbons bn the 
return Of the Emperor. Pouchy wa 3 desirous that M. de 
Chabrol should insfiiuate conditions to Louis XVIJI^ in the 
i^ech be name bf jj;he city and 

^ give advice and warnfrg to the monar^^^ but 
. M.?:de Chabrol declined so ungraoions a^t^k^at such a moment. 
Wore hot the defection, the ffight,‘the blood shed, 

at Waterloo, the return into the invaded provinces, and the 
i capital occupied by four foreigia armies, warning sufficiently 
elqquient Of themselves ? and was it becoming ti(>>sadden still 
more ibi® reconciliation of the King and the people ^y sinister 
forebodings? Was it neo^ss^^^^reover/^ 
thus to invert the parts, and to give to the . ^ 

appearapice of doing all the wrong, when the . people and the 
eraiy at least/ equally reproachable ? ‘ Wa^ it for ^ose, 
the capital %' 

‘ 'Stft ' to demand reparoition - ' II. ;wb6m;- 

abafidqi^i dethron 04 ? afid . p^cribed ? 
M. jte^hkbrol. ou tho Oofiip^i^coifflhed hiii^ssolf tt^enumerat- 
ing the; ^^amities which the ' hundred^ 4^5^ 
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presence, and Qf ' the abseo<^.of,tW gbvemmeht, : 

had cost - the, fsbiintrj, and to pardon 

contained in the jbrec^st of a kmg iuad of a father, and for all mis- 
fortunes the foigivenesa anJ consolation necessary to repair all. 

Loms XVIIIm with a pr6pdety which was the gjft of his 
, nature, and^ the inspiration of hie policy, replied without 
nf reproach or of vengeance to the moutli* 
pieoeii^j the' >ityfof l<eave my capital hut 

witli the most lively grief, I retnrn to it with emotion: I had 
hixt too well foreseen the evils with which it was threatened, 
and I am come back to prevent and to repair them/* * 
These words comprised the whole situation. There was a • 
reproach in them, but softened by sorrow j a promise' to inter- 
. vena between France and the enemy, to temper victory if. 
possible t m augury of good government* 

iButif Louis XVIII. wished to soften the expression of 
the bittei^ess and humiliations that such a return m the midst 
of foreign armiesi inflicted on the nation, he would com- 

.. plaisahtly dissemble from the people the heavy and 
: patriotic resentment which he experienced in passing thcbugh 
his capital invaded, his provinces conquered, by the seditipn 
of ^ao^l^j^nd the \%efiknos8 of all. He quickly closed . the 
window Of his catri^^ ; Which he had only opened ;^ listen to 
the prefect of Paris, «md hk fea.to for the remainder of ^he. 
route, assuthed;a;h4^^tic and impassible expression, iti which 
great digni^^ was inhigicd with a tinge of anger. He wished 
thej^opld'tq that he had returned without hatred, 

but, not without a recollcetion of the injury that bad heed done 
l3e;. efiaced the tear from his eyes, the smile from 
hikdips^ and all appearance of royal cond^ehsion |roin Ins 
' ge^ure^i , ■ It was plain to be seen that he did;hoi^ Wjsh to 
im^qre .a reception, or to beg for the throne ; but to resume, 
wi^ a' fiill. rjght and a rigid authority, a reign which had 
. . interrupt^ by ihetious. This sentiment, depldtj^ ojn bis 
vis^, wte TOdoratood by people, who ^ovefj^de even 

agaktet ihesmselves. The. ^ote reseiwethe KihgP^ 
in crowd ifee lUul- 

tip^jdv^afi ; it“ ap^b^d as if the population of 
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The Kjng enters the Tuileiies. ■ ^ A- > ■ ; 
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Pam fished to pldpk, heart grief ;vyhich closed it,. . 

and; flje pardon ought l^/api^g from iU . 



On approaching the palace by the Carrou^Jeh tnumphal 
entry of the King was still farther s^dened by. the presence 
of the Prussian troops, who were encamped iti tfie poUvts apd 
in the garden. This palace of a people rescmhled the prison , 
Of ^Epirope^ /rhe National GuaM and the military househoJdTof - 
the King, hastened to take possession of the doors, the stair- ' 
cases, and the armoiies, to conceal from France, and from its 
monarch, the mottilication of seeing a royal residence in the . 
heart of the capital, guarded by soldiers of the, north. The 
King alighted from his carriage on the same stgps fropa which 
he had tOtkon his departure one hundred days before, by the 
light? of the, torches which had illumined his flight; and from 
which, ;^a;ppleoti had been lifted the day after, and home to the 
thronh 'jHv"^® grenadiers. He was recmved there ' ^ 

by bill who threw themselves at his feet, and bedewed 

with tears of . joy the skirt of his cpat. Conducted by them 
to the balcony of the hall of the marshals, which the 

garden of the Tuileries, he received; the 

and impassioned cries of an inuuinOEabio, multi tpdo, the, w’d- 
come due to his return, and a touching reparation for his exile. 
These acclamations, renewed at every gesture, he made, con- 
tinued as long as the daylight retained the King and the 
Princes at the windows of the palace. . . 

The delirium of this select crowd, principally eojhpb^d of .the 
hoble^ richi and citiaeii population of the aristoQ^tjiii^ 
adjaceuf palace, rose to the forgetfulness, 
and naiicB^ dignity. The r^oicings, like the- ^ a 

people often characterized by e&trava^mce. ^ ©m songs, 
the tears, the gestures of this tnultitufle pp' logger . 

sufficing to express their fanaticism, they the'^p^mpie 

. of hWd^^ men and arotfton pf the’ rank, 
most 

fo)rm|i^;j,:]^e;'the Israelites tefore the a||t^ pi "^e . cpyehant|f ' 
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' ' Extravagance of loyal demOnstraliona., 

'•' * -"" y — ■ -■ . - - 

circles and Bacchanalian gFou{)s,and dancing, hand in hand, by 
the light of tojehes, before the iKing and hifl court. Eveiy 
time that the prince, who, though pleased, was yet weary 
of these demonstrations, retired froba the balcony to confer 
with his mihisteie and officers, he' waa recalled by fanatical 
vocifeiationsvto ^tne^. some new freaks of madness indicative 
of the public joy. The King himself, carried away by the 
energy of these appeals, and by the thousands of hands raised 
towards him, , w^ forced to descend t6 the steps of the 
palooev hnd to satisfy by a closer view this insatiable thirst 
of royalty. • : , 

This joy was saddening. Beflecting minds did not recognise 
in these indecent exhibitions of loyal affection of the elegant 
and aristocratic society of Paris, the decorum of a people whose 
right of sovereignty had perished on the 20th March; their 
glory at Waterloo, and their national independence the day 
before in Paris. A sad resignation, a welcome, tended and 
reparative, but silent and reserved, had been more worthy of 
Fmnoe in the presenop of her King, and of all Europe iA $ttmk . 
But there was a retaliation in this delirium ; arid the King, 
who witnessed h, ought to have reflected that the parties vrim 
indulged brood oyer opposite 

scenes <|rK'^igeanc 0 , and; deinand of him gratifioadons of 
hatred ^ich he might have some difficulty in refusing them. 


Vv; . ' , ' . . ■ , ■ ' , , . 

His fimthight was disturbed until daybreak by the tumults 
of Ho was more a king than 

ever, for he was-king of the hearts of the people. This people, 
however. \WS ’Qa. longer its own master, but delivered a second 
time to the invasion and the vengeance of armed Europe. It 
was nec^^ at once to .appease, to disarm, and to di^iss 
Europe, |khd% t6 Jhis i^tion, ip whose bosom the 

hund«TBd |4ay$^^;h which would , 

make of hat only, a * 

party ^ 


id8i W' '^THE ■ ; ' [booeso. 

Difiiobldea of tha King's position. 

■*' i MiiM ... ' ", — ^ ". '' V ‘ 

, The King deepjjjrllel^ these difficulties, bviV he felt also, 

. 'srith a most pen^rftjd^ sufelUgehce^ the adysnti^s which his 
V second psition hdd ‘ 

Oh his first acCesiifthf A, yew ,hefi*a, he unknown to 
France. He hod presented ffimself as'^^tidiji^^ for the throne, 
under ffireign patronage. He represented in the imagination . 
of France ' a regime repudiated and superwihuated, i^recon- 
■ l eiljffile, perhaps, with the ideas and intertota which had 

■ sprung up since his emigration. He succeed^ a hero who 
had intoJdcated France the glory and the \piriddi of his 
conquests, and who had stumbled, for the fitsf .‘time, fi:om 
victory^and the throne. The army, of this conqueror, de|mved 
of its chief, but unbroken and imposing* still, '^ac, aja^fetnpire 
within the, empire, a pretorian people, with whom it’.waa indis- 

■ pebble to compound, or to retire. Itt . chiefs, dignitaries, 
marshals, generals, officers, senators, and eyen its courtiers, 

“ on footj united and combined, They^ had nj^e their con- 
' s^^one.^tii the Restoration, and could, command hr constrain 
it, if they did not posses* it altogether, ■ The - eld -party, or the 
Ipar^of the King, was only received in their suite as a mark, 
of Jealous grace and hospitality by the surviving. j^rty of the 
These two parties contmidM fot? the dst^dancy in 
;<he.^lace, for favours, public employments, and - pi^ts. in the 
army." To give a supremacy -to thNSir^^te ^-vy^s .to alienate 
tW ambitious of the court, the camps, hnd ji^' jmffiii^trations 
of Ronaparte ; to give a pre-eminence to t^ ^Bipnapartists, 
was to estrange the friends of ancient royalty, and to oxcito 
cry of ingratitude amongst the high nobility, , the church, 
the emigrants, and throughout all Europe. .Za.'this position 
( 0 |.|he' King in 1814 there were snares and.ahysses which it 
impossible to shun. In some respite he only held 
apojEer of attorney from the empire: he witaai^rt of viceroy 
.^ '|he revolution, a tolerated arbiter parties; he , 

'.fvyMi4..Qf himself, only a conciliator, a, the'^untiy,;:: 
.'im vnis not master, he was not king. , '-i'. 
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The thuio^ler^lt of tW 8 

it was true, buit the sa^ ^ time, thrown a light ui)oii 

the position/ > It had separated, by a bold and irre- 

concilable a^ifession, the Boya^^^ Napoleon elements. 
It had done' more; it had thrown back upon the King^sidei^ 
through reprobation of the attempt of the 20th March, and 
through resentment for the national calamities,— 'the conse- ■ 
quencee of that attempt, — ^the opinion of the masses, until 
then indifferent ahd undecided. The King who had only been 
tolera^d, qr accepted in 1814, was implored for now, and 
-received, wdth apclamations by the almost unanimous voice of 
tlie nation. He v alone could qow effectually throw himself 
between France vanquished, and Europe provoked. The ser- 
vices l^hich he alone could render consecrated him ih the e;^^ 
of the nation; Ho was innocent of its misfortunes; he hid 
not called: back Bonaparte, he had not called in the foreigherl. 
Europe h^ armed of her own accord, for her own safety, and 
not for ihib ^use.of this king, to whose fate it was indifferent. 
He hac| not' ^ in France ; he had not retifed 

into Yepdiie, raising after life one half of his kingdom ag|aihst 
the othlzj . Jle had taken shelter in Belgium, where he re^ . 
mained ktthe ddsposftl of eventa^ of his people, an afBicted ' 
and po^brlOSB,;;but disarmed spectator of the struggle of 
Bonaparte with Bonaparte had fallen again, under 

the weight of and of his own impotence. A 

national ;(^Vof !id^^qs& h Louis XVI IL to Paris, 

to repair ithe r^ins accumulated by his antagonist. The artfiy 
had refused to d^end the nation, which its defection bad i^yeti 
over to the foneSghet y Chambers closed, no longer repre- 

sented ahythihg hu^ fiictionr vanquished and discredited by 
its defeat ; the co^l!^, Its own full and free will, gave 
to the i|ing- kss a 3?eign than a dictatorship of public 

safety which . this situation of afihirs conferred upm the monarch* 
He fom^d iu it the tight of withdrawing his confidence &om . 
the men who hod deceived him in so bare&cqd and treacherous 
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^ .gxigenoica the ^ ,. . 

■;;a manner. He could be &e friend of. his friends’; the of 
his enemies, the absbfute arbiter of pa^tjes, aid 'W longer the 
mbarrassed negociator , between twa (iuses, Jjd pne word, he 

had compdunded ito 1814; whUe in I flb bewMm to reign. 
Three months of grief and exile had h*n» tlie substance 
pf power, of s^hieh hitherto he had^^^ had the shadow. 

' '■ ' 

Two dangers alone, still however, menaced him ; the exigen- 
cies, divested of all shame, of victorious Europe, which shelter, 
jng its ligours and its spoliations under the name of the King, 
would thus associate this name in the mind of the country 
with the resentment of a conquered nation against the foreigner » 
and the requirements, devoid of all discretion, of the ^yahst 
.pArty, impolitic and retrograding, of the emigration, ro- 
jpifeseuted in his court by the Count d’Artois, his brother, 
.:mod in;the Chamber and the provinces by the nohility 
,^nd the clergy, whose Exclusive influence was dreaded by 
the country. But he hoped to relieve himself from the, 

: first of these difficulties through the patronage of fhigland, 

through the friendshipr-cooledhut easily regained— the Era- 

wecor Alexander, and through the consumpiate ability of M. 
de Talleyrand; and he hoped to. prevent ^e.secbn^h^^^^ 
moval of M, de Blacas, by m 
FouQh6— a sacrifice of which tb© 

finally, by that personal diplomacy, and by thftt proverbml wis- 
dom with which his years had gifted him,^ ^e had a strong 
belief in his own ability; he ha4 the of .govern- 

ing in difficult times, as he had . the ambltJOU^t^l^ 

A spectator and a victim of ;l>y which 

he^had been long tried, and tossed abfldt«; Ai!!#li6SS «i 
faults and the ruin of his brother lA>uis. 

. viUried.nf the political incapacity .of .hji^^ytber • brother, the 
. Cioiuj.t..d’Artoi8, governing his two nepttif^^djbis m^. by 
• tlU. pendancy of uUdewtodingv-gf o*;-W l^n«* 
h^^ught himself ceftpdm of making wl patties ;.feel h». in- 
llescple superiority, of ieetwi»b>gB<kpe and intinufteiing others. 
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Altered position of tlie djnftsty of the old regime. 

Richelieu and Mtizarin in one man, but Richelieu without 
cruelty, Maiarm without baseness, and both in a king. 

Such was '^e opinion which Louis XVIII. had of others and 
of himself and this opinion was hot without excnso Ws 
nature, ani ih his inmigenoe. Ho had the forernost quality 
of a king: He affected to believOih the divinity of his right, 
and he had the most perfect belief in himself. 

XI. 

But although the second fall of Napoleon, and the second 
abaaeraent of France had wonderfully smoothed for the King 
the difficulties of reigning ; and although B'rance, to raise her- 
self again from the 2()th March, had only to choose between 
the Bourbons and destruction, something betrayed, even in 
their recall, the incompatibility which existed since 1789 be- 
tween renovated France and the dynasty of the old regime. 
Louis XVIII. returned to the palace of his fathers/but he , 
returned to it supported on one side by a secularised bishop, 
xnarrie||, a deserter from his church, a negociator of the revb* 
lotion |rt ’da, a . minister, a favourite, and it may be, even an 
accom;^ioe/ of Napoleon ; and supported on the other side by 
a regicide, just revolted from the Emperor, and who only 
opened the doors of hiS palace to the King on the condition 
of chasing from it the! friends of his youth, and making the 
revelufloja still reign thete under his name, 

M.fde Blacas being removed, Talleyrand and Fouche, con- 
sidered: d^cessaty by the King to present the guarantees of the 
revolutfeh' in. lutf council, suffioiendy toW the con- 

qUeror|whjchj the of the old or of the modern spirit, 

even upon a soil 6&upied and governed by a million of ene- 
mies. "These two. men placed by destiny, as a living densfen 
on eitlfer side V legitimate prince, humbled his triumph. 

' They resembled the ancieht insulters placed behind the Homan 
ovations td iemfei!& cdhqueror that he was a man, and the 
King that he Louis XVIII. bad intelligence * 

enough to comprehend this symbol, pride enough to resent it, 
ambiti^ enough to endure it, and enough to inteiq^ret 
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Position of FottcEe and TaUeywd. 


iti» his new reign. His; council opened in hia presence the 
following day. 

Three men were already conspiring against one another 
in this council of the royal government, associating together 
for a inem«nt through a necessity which counterfeited the c^- 
cord'oT iW: M. de Talleyrand, against Fouche, *0““^ 
agaihsVtaJleyrand, and tlie King WSt them both. M de 
TalleyraM had too much natural penetration not to understand 
that by introducing Fouchd into the King's council he hod taken 
this minister in the snare of his ambition, and that the scanM 
attached to hia position must engulf him ^fore long. He 
therefore left it to time to rid him of his nval. ^ ^ 

Fouchd, in fact, in forcing himself into the King s mmist^ 
after his return, had shown a giddiness of amVuUon whic 
betokened in him more of the mania of importance than ol the 
true genius of circumstances. His part, in whatever view it 
may be regarded, ought to have finished as soon as he should 
have replaced the King upon the throne. As a great personage, 
secluded from public afiairs, and decorated with some vain 
title itithout functions, or a distinguished embassy m a distot 
court, he might have fittingly terminated ^is caieer. His 
recompense lay in the gratification of self-love, whi^ his supe- 
riority in boldness and intrigue had ^v^ ^® ® ^ 
pro-consul under the convention, minister under the destroyer of 
the Republic, arbiter of two reign8,.tmd m^tor of two revolu 
lions under the second empire, tbe evU genius of apo eon, e 
moderator of the crisis of the 2fith Mwh, the restorer of those 
Bombons whom he had disdained and proscribed, necess^ t 
the king after having been rpdoubtahl^ to .to*, a re ire 
from the scene where nothing more wtnained totory. 

But, to astonish: totory by an. additipwa boldness of incon- 
sistency, he wisb^ to, become the minis^r of the Bourbons, 
without a transition of f^h and cl idwutotahoe*', the Fouche 

of., to-day insolently r^eoting hia rewdutionary costume, 
turning himself round in his court, finery to outface 
Fouchi of yesterday. Not only di^ this indecent versatility 
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. Diffi^ties of Fouchi's policy, 

degrade the man, and left no other alternative in looking 
at him than laughter or indignation, but the situation he 
aspired to till was impracticable to the genius even of insolence 
and intrigue. It was destined in a few days to crumble 
under him. 

If he made himself agreeable to the Bourbons in minister- 
ing to their rescjiitments, and making himself the instrument 
of their policy, he became the proseriber of his own accomplices, 
and thus lost all popularity aiid all importance i«t> the revo- 
lutionary party. On the other hand, if he spared the revolution, 
the Empire, and his accomplices of 1793, and of the QOth March, 
ho fell instantly under the suspicion of the King and his 
party. In either of these hypotheses he was lost. He 
doubtless flattered himself that he could preserve an equi- 
librium between the two factions which were going to contend 
for France; to govern the court party by the intimidation 
of that of the army, and to domineer over the army party 
by frightening it with the party of the court: showing to 
the one side the revolution ready to break forth again, to 
the other the’ vengeance of the Royalists ready to annihilate 
them, and assuming thus the appoaraiKJe of constraining all 
by his own dexterity. This part would have been possible 
for a statesman in 1814, when the foreign armies had retired, 
and left the King alone and unknown in the presence of his 
people; but it was no longer so in 181{>, when the allied 
powers, present and in arms around the throne, and occupy- 
ing every position in the country, answered to the King for 
tho submission of his people, and the immobility of the 
revolution. These powers did not allow the royalists to 
dread the movements of public opinion, or revolutionary de- 
monstrations, while eiummped for several years upon the 
soil; aiid they thus broke the pretended lever of Fouch6 in 
his hands. The King ^ad evidently taken him as a flag 
of truce for the mojoaettt himself and the remains of 

the Bonapartiet insurfectioh, resolved to dismiss him im- 
mediately after he should have' entei?ed his capital, disbanded 
the army proscribed the guilty, and ooi^olidated his throne 
beneath his feet 
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By what blindness of understanding could a man so in- 
telligent of instinct, and so experienced in reactions as Fouche 
believe in the gratitude of courts, in bis own importance, 
and in the durability of the power of a judge of Louis XVI. 
in the palace even of that King, and in the midat of his 
brothers, of his nephews, and of his avengers ? This cannot 
bo explained by any reasoning of a sound mind : it can only 
be explained by that giddiness which, at certain moments, 
seizes upon ambitious men as upon kings, which conceals 
from their eyes what all the world, by their side, sees clearly, 
which catches them in their own snares, and punishes them 
by their own success. Great vices have no more the privilege 
of infallibility than great virtues. Men, even when they are 
perverse, are still men; they stumble in their intrigues, 
deceived by their cupidity, as the best stumble in their can- 
dour, deceived sometimes by their virtues. Every thing 
finishes for all by a decline or by a fall. Such is the law of 
human affairs : only that posterity elevates some in its esteem, 
and leaves others illustrious still, but illustrious in ife contempt. 
Such was Fouche. 


XIII. 

He was intoxicated by the pride of his triumph, and 
continued to speak of the King with a lightness and disdain 
which this prince could not be ignorant of, as if he took a 
pleasure in humbling his master, ‘*A11 that the Bourbons 
have hitherto done,*' he would say, ** has only been in opposi- 
tion to the interests and glory of France. They wished to 
place the counter-revolution upon the throne; they still wish 
it, hut I am present! I shall oppose it with all my power. 
There was some talk of substituting a foreign prince for 
thein 1 Well ! that is true. A foreign prince, an Orleans, a 
regency — there is nothing which the constitutional pArty would 
not rather have accepted from the allied powers than them. 
In that case, at least, it would have been required that thA 
rights of the people shotdd be recognised. They speak of 
civil war I If it broke out the Bourbons would only have 
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inass of l^$e. /j)e()ip^e. Jbraw from tpjr wrds whatever in- 
ference you plbaise,*" he addi^d, defying die indiscretion of 
his interlocutors ; “ that is quite indifferent to me 1” . 

He thought himself sure pf finding again in a new 
Che-mber a m«yoiity, if -not revolutionary, at least ^ 
tional, which would serve him as a bulwark against the 
court: a Chamber wkieh % would govern by his intrigues 
and by his creatuTi!^, as hs: h^ . don^ Chamber of . the 
hundred days, and wbi<<h aid . him in intimidating 

the royalists and governing the King and the court 

M, de Trtleyrand, who had occasion for the same, sort 
of bulwark, against more distant, but certain misfortunes, 
with which he felt himself menaced by the spirit of , the 
court, without haying any counterpoise in public opinion, 
had the same hopes in a representation of the; couhtjcy. 
Those two njinistem, agreeing in this common interest^ im- 
mediately agitaled . ih the King’s council the question pf the 
prompt convooatioh of the Chambers. The King hiih^lf 
was anxious to place a National Assembly &ce to food 
the exigencies of the foreigners, that he might not alone bear 
the responsibility amd unpopularity of the sacrifices, and the 
ransoms of the country 

>XIV^ y 

To. preserve the existing Chambers would be to capitii|{ite 
with t|ie reyoliation\ with the empire. To rec^ 
Chambers existing in 1814, and expelled by the J20tb hfifi^ch, 
would jbe 8^111 to redogniso the authority of the empire* 
which they emanated, and to find,, amongst the deputies aind the 
peers, ^any partisans of Napcdeon re-elected after thb iiOth 
^larch^ and who hfid participated in the act of pro8ori|^on 
gainst the Bourbojdis. . TW k not consent to repkce 

with 1^3 own hi^d and 

■ ki the Chamber imperialist. 

, in the^ absentee of the. prepcriptlbq^ pf t^g^oharter, orders iu 
fcounci|:^ule 4 ;^eyei 7 thing; with the condi^on, however, that 
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Cotistitaiion of tbp Chambers of Peers and Deputies. 

thej should be recognised and constituted laws of tlie 
state by the Chambers themselves, immediately on their being 
assembled. 

The Chamber of Peers of 1814, was maintained for all 
those of its members who had not sat in Napoleon’s Chamber 
of Peers during the hundred days. The Chamber of Deputies 
of 1814, and the Chamber of Representatives of 1815, were 
dissolved. The peerage for the future was, in spite of the 
King’s opposition, declared hereditary. A vain institution of 
feudal and aristocratic England, among a people who had 
made a revolution for the suppression of castes, and who thus 
re-established privileges in a legislature by right of birth, 
and not by right of royal and popular election, and of personal 
capacity ! 

Fouch^ and M. de Talleyrand saw nothing in this dis- 
position but a means of tying up the hands of the King 
beforehand, and of preventing future ministers, sold to the 
court, from ruling the Chamber of Peers, by the bait of 
transmitting the peerage, at the will of the King, from father 
to son. Above all, they saw in it the advantage of themselves 
nominating the new peers, of choosing them from the men 
of the revolution, or of the empire, and of thus securijig 
for themselves powerful adherents in the most elevated po- 
litical body after the lung. *The King, who trembled without 
cause before the sliade of the revolution and of the civil 
war, with which Fouche and M. de Talleyrand frightened 
him, during the first days of his reign, which was still con- 
tested, yielded every thing. He thus beforeliand alienated 
a part of his prerogative and of his liberty 

The mode of electing the deputies was determined by 
other orders in council The electors were divided into 
committees of departments, and committees of districts. The 
distilct committees presented the candidates to the depart- 
mental committees, who chose amongst them one hidf of the 
deputies. This graduated electioU was intended to ensure 
a representation at once more local and more general. It 
was a pledge of notoriety, and of presumed capacity required 
by the law fium the representatives of the country. Property 
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Withiirawal of thw French troops hehind the Loire. 

and taxation always constituted the title to the right of 
electing and being elected. Taxation to the. amount of 
300 francs, was the qualification for the departmental 
electors. The ministers, to flatter the army# and to intro- 
duce a new element, presumed to be liberal in the elections, 
had admitted in the departmental committees the men who 
were decorated with the order of the Legion of flonour, the 
civil and .military militia of the Emperor The Chambers 
were convoked for the 24 th September 

XV 

The French troops under the command of Davoust, retired 
into cantonments behind the Loire, murmuring but peaceable ; 
sowing in all the departments they pjissed through and 
occupied, the remorse of patriotism and of Bonapartism, van 
quished and proscribed in them. The populations more dis- 
tant from the theatre of war, and more indifferent to the 
dangers which had threatened Paris, attributed to the King 
and to the royalists, the reverses and the rigours of which they 
were innocent. 

On seeing these fine regiments still unbroken, and whose 
numbers, horses, and artillery had the aspect of an uncon 
querable force, but sad and condenined^to inaction by treachery, 
the inhabitants of the towns and country could not understand 
that those thousands of soldiers, intrepid plialanxes, still 
fervent in their enthusiasm for the Emperor, could have fled 
of their own accord before the armies of the coalition, though 
ten times superior, and thus delivered up the capital, the 
throne, and the soil to the enemy. They believed, or affected 
to believe, that this capitulation which had banished the army 
into their provinces, was a cowardly understanding between 
the Bourbons and the foreigners, and an expiation fo| the 
glory of France, imposed by those who wished to debase it, 
to make little of and disarm it, in order to possess it. 

Symptoms of military insurrection and civil agitation broke 
out under the footsteps of this array in twenty departments 
it seerned every instant ready to draw on the populations or 
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to allow itself to be drawn on by them, to a renewal of the 
war* The generals were in correspondence with Paris. 

Davoust, though resolved to submit to necessity, Avith 
difficulty kept *1113 generals within the limits of their duty: 
His head quarters were a sort of military government nego- 
ciating with the civil government. Privately encouraged in 
his demands by the insinuations of Fouche and his friends, 
he made his own conditions and those of the army. He 
» addressed to the King's government demands, through the 
intervention of throe negociators left by him in Paris on 
his retirement, to discuss tho interests of the army, as he 
would have discussed the separate interests of a province, or 
of an empire within the empire. 

These three generals were Gerard, Kellermann, and Haxo, 
all three famous for their talents and their patriotism. They 
transmitted to the . government tho wishes and the opinions 
of the army, and to the army the desires, rather than the 
orders, of the government. They mutually >vatched and feared 
each other, obedience was negociated for, instead of being 
enforced, Marshal Davoust resembled one of those Roman gene- 
rals at the head of undecided legions, obedient only to the 
order which they themselves had imposed upon the senate. 
In reality, however, Davoust submitted to play this part 
rather than solicited it.* Moved by the misfortunes of his 
country, and convinced that a renewal of the war, though 
favourable to his popularity and his fame, Avould only be a 
prolongation of the agony of France, he occupied himself, 
while saving appearances, but with sincere self-denial, in pacb 
Tying the spirit of the army, and. calming its anger by con 
cessions. 

XVI, 

His orders of the day from Orleans and Tours, testified 
these efforts to soothe the excitement of the chiefs'* and the 
soldiers, “The commissioners,” he said to the troops, “assure 
us that a reaction is not to be apprehended ; that passions will 
be kept down, men respected, and principles preserved ; that 
there will be no arbitvai’y dismissals in the army, and that 
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its bonoTur^i^ill be shielded. As a pledge of this,” he added, 
‘‘ we have the nomination of Marshal St. Cyr to the ministry of 
war; and that of Fouche to the ministry of police. These 
conditions are acceptable. The national interest ought frankly 
to unite the army with the King. This interest requires 
some sacrifices ; let us make them wi% a modest energy. The 
army unbroken and united will become, if necessary, the 
rallying point of the French, and even of the royalists ! 
Let us unite; let us press together; let us never separate; 
let us be French! This has been, as you know, the first 
wish of my heart, and it will never quit me but witli my 
last sigh ! ” 

These noble words were appreciated by the mass of the 
army, which began to feel its fault, and to afflict itself for 
the calamities it had brought upon the country. It responded 
to them by a great act of repentance and submission, trans- 
mitted to the commissioners, by the generals commanding 
divisions and by the commissioners to the marshal, to be 
forwarded by him to the King. 

“Sirol” said this patriotic manifesto of the army to 
the throne : “ filll of confidence in your generosity, resolved 
to prevent civil war by rallying around you, and of recalling 
by its example those of your subjects whom circumstances 
may have alienated from you, the army flatters itself that 
you will receive its submission with benevolence, and that, 
casting a veil over the past, you will not close your heart 
to any of your children,” 

This act did honour to the army, and moved the ICing 
and all France. The following day Marshal Bavoust, ven- 
turing still further, imposed upon the army the spontaneous 
change of its colours. 

“ Soldiers,” said he, “ it remains to complete the act 
of submission that you have just made, by an act of obedience, 
painful but necessary ! Hoist the white flag I I know that 
in this I ask of you a great sacrifice I For five-and-twenty 
years we have all stood by these colours which we have 
home ; but this sacrifice is demanded of us by the interest 
of our country. 1 am incapable, soldiers, of giving you an 
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]^prt»a}» of the allied powers. 

order that would be at variance with honour. Pr^erve to our 
country a numerous and a gallant army !** 

XVII. 

The last words of the generalissimo were understood before 
he had uttered them. ^ The King was already oppressed, and 
even insulted in Paris by the insolent reprisals of Blucber. The 
bridge of Jena, in front of the Champ-de-Mars, denounced by tliia 
barbarian to his soldiers, mined, and charged with powder, to 
bury in the ruins of this monument the name of the battle 
wliich had annihilated Prussia, had only been saved by the 
supplication of the King to the Emperor Alexander, and by the 
threat, more theatrical than rational, which he held out, of 
placing hinjself upon the bridge at the moment of the ex- 
plosion, to perisli with a monument of his kingdom, shielded 
by his majesty and his life. 

The monuments of the arts, bronzes, marbles, pictures, 
statues, antique cars, the spoils of the nations, of the capitals, 
the palaces, the museums, and the libraries of Europe, accurau- 
lajied in the Louvre, and in the public squares, by victory, were 
reclaimed and taken back in open day, by the armed soldiers of 
the nations and of the princes from whom they had been 
conquered. Conquest w^as taking away what had been taken 
away by conquest. These trophies went back from Paris to 
Rome, to Florence, to Vienna, to Berlin, to Turin, and to 
Madrid. They were not regarded as property ; they were the 
spoils of war. The vicissitude of fate constituted all the right 
of the possessors. Impartial equity could not legitimately 
accuse the former proprietors of these chefs d'ceuvre for seizing 
them again, and cariying back to their capitals and epunWes 
the treasures which had been ravished from them. The sword 
had been the only title; and in turn it produce^ not a re- 
taliation — for French property and nation^ monuments were 
respected— but the violent restitution of the spoils. Conscience 
adtJpitiU^/^is ; but national pride murmured even to the appre- 
hension of a desperate insurrection in Paris. 

Irhe artistic as well as genius of France was 
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attached to these pictures, these marbles, and these bronzes 
with mote’ passion, and with a passion more noble, than wras 
felt for treasures and for territories. It was less bitter, and it 
seemed less humiliating, to give up provinces and kingdoms 
than pictures and statues. The people thought their hearths 
and altars were violated, and that their national chattels, sold 
by auction amongst barbarian soldiers^ would testify for ever to 
Europe their defeat and humiliation. The sculptors and 
painters were indignant. Poetry wept in the elegies, at once 
sad and avenging, of Casimir Belavigne, entitled Masseniennes, 
at the devastation of the Louvre, and the emigration of the 
marble gods and goddesses. 

M. do Talleyrand had too just an appreciation of the situation 
of affairs, and too much the habit of discussing questions of public 
right, to contest with the allies this restitution which they w'ere 
making with their own hands. He would have had nothing 
but sofiiistry to oppose to reason ; ho therefore shut his eyes 
to the abduction of these spoils. He despised the murmurs of 
the people ; and as if he had disdained being moved by such a 
trifle, ho affected to reply to those who came to acquaint him 
with the excitement of the capital, and to beg of him to interfere 
in the name of France and of the King • It is .no business of 
mine r* He was right. To resist was impossible, to supplicate 
would pe base, to lament humiliating. There was nothing for 
it but to be silent and turn away the eyes 

XVIII. 

Bui the allies, w^hen once occupying Paris en and 

successively covering all the provinces with their afmies, 
impose^ subsidies, oppressed the towns and the country with 
requisppns of every description, emptied the public coffers for the 
payment pf their troops, domineered, exhausted, and devastated 
the dwellings of the rich and the poor. The Prussians, above 
all, whether they had more to avenge for the dismemberment 
and spoliation pf their oto country, or whether that people, 
more warlike than the other Germanic races, have in their 
nature more of this bitterness of oppression and exaction that 
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are contracted in camps, signalised themselves, as in 1814, by 
cruelties and brutalities, which made their occupation the more 
dreaded, and their name the more odious in France* They 
bad imposed 100,000,000 of francs on the city of Paris, the day 
they entered it* The prefects appointed by the King, the 
mayors of the towns and villages, could not shield their depart- 
ments, their towns, and their villages, against these insatiable 
requirements and depredations. The Prussians treated France, 
* although reconciled by the convention of St. Cloud, and by 
the presence of the King, as a conquered countiy. They did 
not recognise in it the kingdom of a king, their ally, but the 
spoil of Napoleon their enemy. They laid their hands on 
several prefects,, who, with a courageous independence, had dared 
to resist, made them prisoners, and removed them from their 
provinces. 

A unanimous cry of grief, distress, and indignation arose to 
the King from all the provinces occupied by them ancP by the 
Austrians, who were; not sq harsh, to implore protection, or to 
threaten an insurrection of despair 

The Duke of Wellington, more modest in victory, and more 
guarded in his occupation, preserved the English outside Paris 
in a strictness of discipline, which respected the dwellings oi 
the citizens and the authority of the King, whom, while re- 
establishing, he washed to make popular. He acted like an 
ally with Louis XVIII, after having acted like a conqueror 
with Napoleon. He did not offend, but frequently consulted 
with the government of the King, which he sustained against 
the brutalities of Blucher. In spite of his observations, the 
Prussian general threatened to seize upon the treasury, and to 
cariy off the public coffers, if the city of Paris did not pay him 
the 100,000,000 which he had imposed upon it on his entrance. 
The presence of his King and of the Emperor of Russia, who 
at length arrived in Paris, restrained the reprisals of the 
Prussian general. 

The war impost of Prussia on Paris was reduced by 
10^000,000. But Blucher had pillaged the tnanufactories 
of arms at Versailles, and some private houses of this royal 
residence had lieen ransacked by his soldiers. 
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XIX. 

During this concentration of sovereigns and commanders- 
in-chief in Paris, Europe, which the 20th March had placed 
entirely under arms and set in motion, continued to advance 
from all the frontiers upon the French territory. The pro- 
vinces could scarcely contain this flowing tide of nations, eager 
to come, even after the termination of the struggle, to avenge 
themselves for the terror with which the landing of Napoleon 
had inspired the world. The allies divided the whole space 
of the country amongst them. The English, the Belgians, the 
Dutch, and the Hanoverians were distributed amongst all the 
cities and all the provinces which extend from Paris to the 
Belgian frontier. The Prussians encamped en masse in Paris, 
and spread from thence between the Loire and the ocean. The 
Austrians, the Bavarians, and the Wirtemburghers were can 
toned in Burgundy, the Nivernese, the Lyonnese, and Dauphiny. 
The Austrian and Piedmontese army of Italy were quartered 
in Provence and in Languedoc. The Russians covered with 
their numerous corps di'armee Lorraine and Champagne ; the 
Saxonaand Badenese occupied Alsatia; the Hungarians the 
bordeil^ of the Mediterranean ; the Spaniards the flanks of the 
French Pyrenees, Navarre and Roussillon. 

NeVer since the great invasion of the Barbarians, who had 
driven away the primitive populations, and supplied their place 
on the soil, liad such an inundation of armed nations over- 
whelmed the French territory. The maledictions of the people 
arose on every side against the man whose impatience to re- 
Oonquar the throne had opened the floodgates of this torrent of 
people,, and given to the world a pretext for this universal 
inund^^ion. 

XX. 

Th® King — ^with a territory thus invaded under his feet, and 
vrith a people divided in opinion, exhausted of money and of 
blood, disarmed, expelled from their fortresses, occupied in its 
capital and in all its great centres of energy, as Lyons, Stras- 
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burg, and Lille — ^iu insurrection for hia cause in tbe wst and 
south — quivering in the east and beliind the Loire for the 
cause of his enemy — could only lament and submit. 

An act of desperate energy, it has been said, could have 
thrown him into the bosom of the aimiy of the Loire, which, re- 
cruited by the Vendeans, and mingling the two flags in one 
common patriotism, might have imposed respect and modera 
tion upon the allies. But this plan, dreamt of by some generals 
of the army of the Loire, and by some Vend^an chiefs, eager to 
bear their share of patriotism in the calamities of France, was 
but a chimera which vanished in the first moment of reflection 
To abandon Paris was to i^bandon the throne ; for, after giving 
up three-fourths of the French provinces and the capital, it 
woulif be necessary to re-conquer them from more than a 
million of foreigners, masters of the fortified places, of the 
arms, of the treasury, and of fhe taxes. With what force could 
the King attempt such an enterprise? With forty or fifty 
thousand men, the wrecks of Napoleon's army, and with some 
thousands of peasants of Brittany for auxiliaries ; and supposing 
an impossible success, in what state would the King find his 
kingdom? Ravaged and tom to pieces by this million of 
enemies I The whole of Franco would have been changed into * 
one vast battle-field after the struggle. It was proposing to 
him the conflagration of his kingdom by his own hand. 

^ Nothing was possible for the King, after Waterloo and the 
submission of Paris, except to retire from the throne to avoid 
witnessing the oppression of his kingdom, or to treat in his 
own name, and in the name of his people, with the allies, to 
reduce the ransom, and soften the rigours inseparable from 
occupation : a painful but essential part, the necessity for 
which tlie nation felt, excused its rigours, and thanked fconi 
their hearts their unfortunate King. 

XXL 

But the presence of this army of Napoleon, though now 
submissive to the King, assembled on one single point of the 
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kingdotD, t)5Dhind a great river, backed by warlike provinces, 
such as Brittany and Auvergne, still, 'however, alarmed the 
allied powers. The council of sovereigns therefore required 
the King to disband it. 

The treaty of alliance concluded at Vienna between the 
great powers,” wrote the Russian plenipotentiary — M. de Nes- 
selrode to M. de Talleyrand, “ was concluded against Bonaparte 
and his adherents, and above all, against the French army, 
whose disorderly ambition, and insatiable thirst of conquest, 
have frequently disturbed all Europe. Urged by the neces- 
sity of universal peace, the Emperor of Russia and his allies 
make the disbanding of this arm^^j^n imperative condition, as 
well for the interest of the King of France as for that^f the 
peace of nations.” 

The King, who could only see in the army of Bonaparte a 
remnant of pretorians who would perpetuate fhe fanaticism of 
his competitor to the throne, and the opposition to his race and to 
his reign, must himself have anxiously wished for the dis- 
banding of this array, and its transformation into a territorial 
and royalist body. He therefore hastened" to yield to the 
injunction of the allied powers, which was in oil respects con- 
formable to his own interests. 

The disbanding of the army of the Loire was accordingly 
declared. The regiments were organised in eighty-six depart- 
mental legions of three battalions each, and in fifty-two regi- 
ments of cavalry and artillery. To destroy the esprit de corps, 
that inextinguishable tradition of troops which survives the 
men, >ind still lives on in the colours and the name of armed 
bodies, each of the legions was to be composed of soldiers born 
in the department of which it bore the name — an excellent 
metbdd of stifling Bonapartism in these corps, and to substitute 
for it the spirit of the country to which each belonged. It was 
an adtoit method of creating royalist legions, at least in the 
west liid south, but a certain element likewise of civil war, in case 
of a conflict of opinions between the different parts of France ; a 
fatal institution also on another account, because it was in its 
esseh^ more federative than national, and because, by creating 
a provincial spirit in the members of the army, it tended to 
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weaken the spirit of national unity, which constitutes its strength 
against factions and foreign enemies. 

Marshal Macdonald was charged with the disbanding and 
the reorganising of the army. 

XXII. 

It was essential, before anything else, to fix in a definitive 
treaty of peace the situation of France and of its monarch, with 
reference to the allied powers. Until this treaty was discussed 
and signed France only existed as a conquered country, its 
King as an officious coir^issioner between his people and 
Europe. M. de TafteyranS, happy to escape the difficulties of 
the mraie government, which were left to Fouch6, became 
entirely absorbed in this negociation, which was the principal 
occupation also •of the King. The Congress of Vienna, in 
terrupted by the 20th March, and aggravated by Waterloo, was 
therefore resumed at Paris. • 

The diplomatic conferences between M. de Talleyrand and 
the European plenipotentiaries were opened at the residence 
of Lord Castlerea^h, prime minister of England, to ^yhich the 
deference of the sovereigns for the conqueror of Waterloo left 
the paramount direction of the negociations. M. do Talley- 
rand, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Castlereagh, M. de Metter- 
nich, M. de Weissemberg, M. de Hardenberg, M. de Humboldt, 
Prince Basoumowski, M. de Nesselrode, M. Capo dTstria, M. 
de Gentz, a German publicist, M. Pozzo di Borgo, and some 
of the generals most versed in the secret policy of their re- 
spective cabinets, assembled there for several hours each day. 

They began by regulating according to conventions the 
requisitions, which until then had been arbitrary, and also the 
departments assigned to the different carpi d'armie in the ^ 
territory of France. They afterwards deliberated on fate 
of Napoleon, who was then still in a state of indecision on the 
Britisli coast. He was declared the prisoner of war of Europe, 
his <»istody confided to England, and his residence fixed at the 
island of St. Helena. Peace between Fmnce and England 
was on the instant re-established ; Great Britain having declared 
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war against Napoleon alone, the cause of it was removed in his 
person, ' 

M. do Talleyrand, by way of fostering a noble feeling of 
humanity, of which England had taken the initiative, under 
the religious inspiration of Wilberforce and its philosophers, 
admitted, in the name of France, the principle of the abolition 
of the infamous slave*trade. 

XXIII. 

It was then asked if the allies had made war for the 
purpose of conquest, or for the re-establishment, pure and 
simple, of European order, disturbed by Napoleon. The great 
powers, more generous, consented to admit the latter priBjgiple. 
The little ones, more envious and ambitious, contested it. The 
Netherlands demanded the restitution of Alsatia, of Lorraine, 
of Flanders, and of Artois, to their ancient possessors. “ Con- 
quest,*’ they said, “ has the right to retrieve conquest.** 

Prussia supported the Netherlands by its organ, M. de 
Humbolidt; and she demanded the cession of Montmedy, 
Metz, Sarrelouis, and Tliionville. 

.. M. de Metternich demanded, in the name of Austria, a 
territor^il indemnity, a guarantee for permanent security, a 
form oft government reconcilable with the neighbouring govern- 
ments, end immediate measures of military police to repress the 
attempts of the army. 

The King of Sardinia reclaimed Savoy, which had been 
left to France by the treaty of 1814. England and Russia 
asked for nothing. 

These demands, on their amicable representation, wore 
reduced to the demolition of Huningen, an indemnity of 
600,000,000 of francs for the expenses of the war, of 
200,00^000 to construct new fortified places against any future 
aggressions of France, an occupation during seven years of a 
portion:pf French territory, by 150,000 troops of the coalition, 
main^hed at the expense of France, and commanded by 
general!. conjointly named by the allies; finally, an important 
dismeoij^rnont of the north of France, in behalf of the Ne- 
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therlands, by the eessiou of Condi, Phiiippeville, Givet, and 
Maubeuger ' ' ; 

xxrv. 

M. do Talleyrand confided in the impartial friendliness 
of the Duke of Wellington, to combat the injurious and 
iniquitous enormity of these conditions.' The King himself 
took on active personal part in the private conferences with 
^ the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and above all, 
with the Emperor Alexander, the most generous arid the 
most influential prince of the coalition. He brought to bear 
also upon the heart of this prince, the mystic influence of 
Madame de Krudener, that Christian sibyl, who replaced in 
the soul of the Emperor of Russia all human ambition by 
religious aspirations for the foundation in Europe of an order 
moral and inteflectual. 

The Duke of Wellington and the Emperor Alexander 
nobly interceded with Europe, not to abuse victory too rigidly 
against a prince innocent of the attempt of Napoleon, and 
against a nation subdued by its own army, and which had 
sufiered rathe than conspired for this attempt. The ulti 
matum of the allied powers, to which Russia and England 
thought it their duty to adhere, out of regard for their allies 
more tlian from hostility to France, was concocted amongst 
them, and concealed for more than a month from M de 
Talleyrand and the King. 

' It came out at length, at the beginning of September, and 
threw the King into a state of consternation. It comprised 
the conditions, scarcely alleviated, enuinerated above: a par- 
tial dismemberment, an indemnity of 1000,000,000 of francs, 
an occupation of seven years, France redeemed from par- 
tition by disarmament, ruin, and shame ; and the redemp- 
tion signed by a king who, in redeeming his country, seemed 
thus to preserve his throne at the expense of his people. 

Louis XVIII. shed bitter tears in secret, and but ill 
concealed his despair from his familiar adherents. “My 
place,*’ he often exclaimed, “ should be at HartwIlL or with 
the army of the Loire. My allies rum, in afFectihg to save 
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me.** Had this prince listened to this noble despair of his 
heart, and had he given up to the allies a throne too dear 
at the price they demanded, he would have lost this throne 
for a few days, perhaps; but Europe embarrassed, and France 
excited, would have restored to him his kingdom on more 
worthy conditions. The inspirations of honour are the only 
certain ones in similar extremities. To declare themselves the 
prisoners of Europe would have been better for Louis XVIII. 
and for his family than to appear its accomplice in the de- 
basement and spoliation of his country 

XXV 

Instead of being irritated against himself, the King con- 
ceived a profound resentment at the impotence, or the inability 
of M. de Talleyrand. Want of success readily becomes a 
crime ^ in statesmen, as well as warriors. Moreover M. de 
Talleyrand was a secret burthen upon the self-love and the 
dignity of Louis XVIII • This statesman was a necessity, 
but an onerous and importunate one; for his superiority was 
too illy disguised in the council, not to overshadow somewhat 
tlio superiority of the King. 

M, de Talleyrand was of high birth, and the great lord 
appealed in the minister, as well as the condescending one in 
his services. He recollected, and he made the King recollect, 
that it was by the aid of his hand he had mounted his throne, 
and that it was by the hand of M. de Blacas that he had des 
cended from it The advice he gave in the cx)uncil was brief 
and imperious; he did not discuss, he prescribed. More 
experienced in modem men and tilings than Louis XVIII., 
more influential with the allied sovereigns and their ministers 
than King, he exercised, by his obtruded ascendancy 
rather a patronage than a ministry. The power lay in his 
name, more than in his title of president of the council. 
The ibng, obliged to conciliate him, in consequence of his 
pmsuthed capacity in public affairs, was not sorry to find that 
capacii%';at fault, that he might ascribe, in the eyes of the 
rnultilmVthe misfortunes of the negociation to the negociator, 
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and appear compelled by the interest of the state to dismiss 
a mimster who resembled too much a mayor of the palace. 

XXVI* 

It must be acknowledged, moreover, that M. de Talleyrand, 
so useful at the Congress of Vienna as a negociator,"^^ had 
not evinced, either in 1814, or since the second return of 
the King in 1816, as minister, any of those high qualities 
which constitute the statesman in constitutional countries. 
He had neither the initiative, nor activity, nor eloquence, 
those three essentials of parliamentary governments. The 
laisser-fairet the superb indolence, and the intelligent silence 
formed his nature, his ability, and liis tactics. Now, these three 
virtues of an indolent mind, which are excellent in times 
when the vessel of the state sails in its right course of itself, 
were insuflGicient at this tempestuous period, when it was 
often necessaiy to seek out a passage and work the ship 
amidst rocks and contrary winds. There are moments when 
it is requisite to grasp time as it flies, and to seize on opinions 
as it were by main force. M. de Talleyrand loved to slumber, 
and counted greatly upon that secret progress of events, which 
does much it is true, but not all. The advantage of time, 
indolently waited for, and adroitly gathered in, constituted at 
least one half of his fame for ability. 

No man was ever more indebted for his fame to providence. 
Wlien time operated for him under the active hand of Napo- 
leon, all went well ; but since the spirit of the court in the 
palace, and the spirit of faction in parties, had decomposed 
tlio national spirit under the eyes and under the hand of a 
drowsy government, it was quite the contrary. The minister 
was a looker-on of the decline of the throne, and of the 
people ; and by not impressing upon the government any 
decisive course of action, lie allowed it inevitably sink by 
intestine vices which corrupted every thing, and by extreme 
difficulties which continually increased. Nature, moreover, 
hod pot given him the necessary courage to make a figure 
in the tribune, or the gift of eloquence in the presence of 
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Contemplated retirement of JM, de Talleyrand. 

public assemblies. He always required to have some one in 
advance of him, and was more a prompter than an actor in 
the great political dramas he had witnessed. Without fire 
in his heart, without passion, or warmth of eloquence, how 
could, he have warmed, excited, and impassioned any assembly 
of men? Impartiality is never eloquent, because eloquence 
is only the result of conviction : the tribune would there- 
fore have only placed his inferiority in a stronger light in 
the presence of an opposition, or of contending parties. Now 
the hour of oratory was about to strike ; the elections were 
preparing, the factions were forming, France was about 
to recover her voice. The King felt that M. de Talley- 
rand would be mute before the questions which would not 
fail to be showered upon him. M. de Talleyrand, himself 
must have been intimidated at the new part which the Cham- 
bers were about to impose upon him. This part he never 
had been able to attempt even in the vigour of his youth 
and of his ambition in the Constituent Assembly, where he 
concealed himself behind Mirabeau. How then could ho 
attempt it now? To what a fall from his high prestige was 
he ndt about to expose himself? He preferred rather to 
fall opportunely by the discontent of the King, than a few 
days later by his own insufficiency. 

Such were the motives which made the King wish for the 
retirement of his prime minister, a step which was as much 
desired' by M. de Talleyrand himself. There was another 
reason still imperceptible to the court, but already powerful 
ill the heart of the King. This was the sudden, lively, and 
profound inclination which he had conceived some days bock 
for a new favourite ; for no other name can be given to the 
feeling which attracted him towards a young man he liad scarcely 
seen, aigid who was already become necessary to him ; this was 
M, Deeoaies. 

f XXVII, 

Lo^ XVIIi., like princes in general who are bom near 
the thr^ie, brought np in leading-strings, in the effeminacy of 
educatito, and in the etiquette of courts, which separates a man 

3 I 
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from tfao rude contact of ordinarj life, had something effeminate 
in his character. His mind wanted that manly tendemess of 
which infirmity had deprived his body. He had rjdot enough 
of it for love, that powerful luxury of great natorosi: had 

enough for friendship. His friendships, by their concen^l^ 
and by their fidelity, readily grew to passion and favouritism, 
and he honoured them by his constancy. f 

In his youth ho had cultivated the society of some ladies, 
rather than been in love with them ; amongst others, the 
Marquise do Balby, whose wit was more dazzling even than 
her Wuty. After these, M. d*Avaray and M. de Blacas had 
been the objects of this obstinacy in bis friendships. M. 
d‘ Avaray, who merited this sentiment by his gentleness and 
grace, and M. de Blacas, who merited it by his fidelity, had 
been snatched away from him, the one by death, the other 
by unpopularity, to which it had been necessary to. sacrifice 
him, or else to renounce the throne. 

Madame de Balby was still alive, but she bad grown old, 
and private feelings of resentment which sprung up during 
the emigration, aeemed to have removed her for ever from the 
court and heart of the King. He had therefore no domestic 
friendship in the palace where he had formerly opened his 
mind and his heart to cherished confidants on the subjects of 
his mental troubles, his political ambitions, and his literary 
labotirs. He could no longer find in the family by which he 
was surrounded, the same friendship, secure confidence, and 
outpourings of affection. He deemed himself, and was, in 
fact, very superior in intellect and faculties to the other 
members of his house. 

He was veiy fond of his niece, the Duchess d’Angouleme ; 
but she was cold, reserved,, restrained, and lofty in her horror~ 
very natural in the daughter of such dear victims~of those 
compacts and compromises with the revolution, and |he men of 
the revolution, which the King was compelled to justify through 
policy, and to submit to. Her presence was often a silent 
reproach to him, especially since he had admitted M. de 
IWeyrand and FouchS into his councils That which is 
dreaded is not long beloved. 
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His nephew, the Duke d’Angoul^me, was more agreeable 
to by the modest gravitj, the attitude of respectful 
deference &r tike wisdom on the throne, and the gentleness 
and ohedfeni© o( his character. He was, the King said, his 
GaiTliaiiiou#* ®ttt the intellect of tlie Duke d’Angoul^me, 
leas elevated than, his soul, was too inferior to that of his uncle 
to adniit of a communion of mind between him and the King. 

The Duke de Berry, his other nephew, was brave and in- 
telligent ; hut frivolous, rough, and addicted to pleasure, from 
the passions of his age and the idleness of his life. The King 
left him to the enjoyment of liis military tastes and the 
caprices of his heart; he made him the Alcibiades of his 
dynasty, and gave him up to the admiration and malice of 
youth. 

The princes of the house of Cond^, either superannuated or 
mere ciphers, were consigned with some old men and women 
of their posthumous court, to their huntings and banquets at 
Chantilly. 

The Duke d’Orleans would have had more conformity of 
views, more equality of mind with the King, and more allure- 
ment for his opinions ; but he was to the royal house a living 
souvenir of his father, so fatal to the family of Louis XVI.; 
andf nior^over, it was suspected that he indulged the hope of 
a personal usurpation. Nobody loves a rival, or confides in a 
competitor. The Duke d’Orleans was pardoned, loaded with 
honours, endowed with possessions, favours, and riches ; but he 
was kept at a distance, as well with a view to his own popu- 
larity, as by the politic prudence of the King. 

XXVIII. 

There: remained the Count d'Artois, the brother and 
eventu^ f accessor of the King upon the throne. The King 
loved him, in spite of his inferior intellect, and perhaps for 
that very , reason, as it prevented his fearing him. There was 
friendship in this relationship. Sure of the heart of this 
brother, .^ho had shared his exile and misfortunes, he saw in 
him a wijbess of his early splendour, a survivor of the old 
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court, a companion of the same adversities J but with the 
Count d* Artois he had oiily these ties of blhod, of affection, 
of recollections, of community, and of fortune. Political opinions 
separated the two brothers, if the term opinion thay be applied 
to the habits of thinking of the Count d’Artois, imbibed ready- 
made from his birth, nurtured by the prejudices and tl^ught- 
lessness of his early youth, preserved in mature age by his 
exclusive association with the exiled nobility and priesthood, 
the most irreconcilable with the new spirit of the age ; and 
brought back from exile to the palace to be made use of by all 
the flatterers of decayed old times, and all the fabricators of 
intrigue. 

XXIX. 

Since his return from Ghent, although he had not mur- 
mured too loudly at Arnouville against the prostration of liouis 
XVIII,, and against the necessity for Fouche, this prince had 
resumed, immediately after the King’s return to the Tuileries, 
his customary circle of royalist ringleaders, and his habits of 
underhand opposition to the government of his brother, which 
constituted him the consolation of tlie old court, the hope of 
the aspirations of the aristocracy and the church, and the 
involuntary instrument of men to whom these two causes were 
indifierent, but who flattered them to aggrandize themselves. 

The right wing of the palace of the Tuileries, called the 
Pavilion Marsan, was the residence of the Count d’Artois, and 
the focus of tins little emigrant court in the midst of a revolu- 
tionized country. The political man of this intestine faction of 
tlie palace was once more M. de Vitrolles. This personage 
had served in 1814, as a confidential messenger between M. 
da Talleyrand and the Count d’Artois. He had opened, with 
more zeal than real utility, some channels of communication 
between the disaffected Bonapartists, the foreign,4tplomatists, 
and the prince, for a restoration, which did not depend upon the 
sucfcess of his petty schemes, but bn the defeat, or the victory 
of Napoleon. After Waterloo, he had again insinuated himself 
inta the confidence of Foimh^, a»d he had bben the official, or 
officious negociator of the overtures of this minister to the 
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king and the princes. This last service had seemed to give 
him a further claim to the confidence and the gratitude of the 
Count d^Aytois- M. de VitroUes had evMently no other 
polity, ability than his insinuating spirit and his royalist 
556al;*y^r be had been the first to niix up the cause of pure 
mouthy with the intrigue, abounding in constitutional con- 
cessions, of M. de Talleyrand’s party, of which he was the 
voluntary agent in 1814; whilst in 1815, he mixed up the 
cause of pure monarchy with the intrigue, full- of revolutionary 
concessions and of compromises with the cabinet of Fouch6, 
the seci'ets of which he had equally received and carried back- 
wards and forwards. 

But M. de Vitrolles had, over all those men of the old 
school who surrounded tho Count d’Artois at the Pavilion 
Marsan, the advantage which a young and active man, who has 
remained in France and mingled in everything, must have over 
expatriated men who know not on what to depend in a country 
of unknown politics. The prince thought be had occasion for 
him, to serve him with eyes, with tongue, and with hand, amidst 
the clouds of the revolutionary world through which he pre 
tended be could penetrate, M. de Talleyrand and Fouchfe 
had scarcely begun to reign without rivals in, the cabinet 
formed fey the King at Arnouville, when the circle of the Count 
d ArtoiSv consigned' to the inactivity and discontent of their 
political extinction, conspired against the ministry, and began 
to hatch; political plans and ministries, by which this party of 
superannuated men, or of new men, ardent in intrigues, would 
save, as they said, the monarchy in spite of the King. 


; . . XXX. 

The principal men of this budding opposition of the palace, 
of ‘Whieb M. de Vitrolles was the soul and the moving power, 
reckoned amongst them M, dAmbray, a retired clmncellor of 
1814i ^d M. Ferrend, a jhfm of factitious reputation, created 
by the royalist party that it might boast a publicist of its mvn, 
althoug^Bonaparte bad also taken into his service, and into his 
— ’ ^dpOrstitious principles of despotism of Ferraiid. , 
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^ ^ M. de Fontahes, more enlightened, but burning to obtain 
the f>ardt)n of his partiality for the Emperor, by the purity and 
the ardour of his royalist principles. ; 

The Duke do LSvis, a man of the old conit, mth an upright 
mind* delicate, studious, and literary, but with a bOnstitutiOn 
too feeble to bear the weight of politics. 

M. Bourrienne, a clever renegade from the cabinet of the 
Emperor into that of the princes, his enemies, possessing all 
the desperate zeal of renegades. 

M. Alexis de Noailles, a young man of great name, of 
generous courage, and of an activity which equalled his zeal ; 
who had signalised himself by the Mdness of his faith against 
the Emperor’s persecutions of the chnrch and its pontiff ; and 
who was one of the first to throw himself, sword in hand, in 1814, 
before the Count d’Artois and the monarchy of his fathers. 

Finally, M. de Chateaubriand, who had returned dis- 
contented from Ghent, feeling himself by his genius equal to 
great political parts, not disdaining fortune in the midst of 
ambition, excluded from public affairs by the horror he had 
dared to evince against Fouchb, by the indifference of M. de 
Talleyrand, who did not sufficiently appreciate him, and by the 
instinctive repulsion of Louis XVIII., who did not like him. 
Princes, great by convention, are unwittingly jealous of genius, 
great by nature. No other motive can be found for this aversion 
of Louis XVIII. to M. de Chateaubriand, who had devoted 
himself to this prince, even to calumny against Bonaparte, and 
who only asked to rivet himself to him by all his devotion, 
and by every ambition of fame and of power. 


XXXI. 

In this opposition camp were found other men of inferior 
note, such as M. Laborie, the friend and oollei^e of Messrs. 
Berlin in the Journal des Debats^ a man famous |or seenthig 
an intrigue, and drawing closer the strings which tie the 
khot of it 

M; de La MaiSonfort, of a trivial but speMrkling genius, who 
could assume gravity on dcjcasion, stujjjeeted by L^ XVIIL of 
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intriguing, daring the emigration, with f aach«KBorel, and 
other offiqionB i^ente o{ supposed negociations, to give them- 
selves importance. M. de LaMaisonfort had attached himself 
tO; the <2ohi^t 4'4^rtois, more credulous than his brother, and 
more ^r^bunded by iutermeddlers. He had written in 1814 
a royalist pamphlet, which had contested with that of M. 
de Chateaubriand the enthusiasm of the friends of the 
Bourbons. Having returned to France with the princes, and 
being unknown to the new man, he was looked upon as a 
political oracle, when he was only a playful wit, a courtier of the 
court of Charles JL 

Messrs, de Polignac, brought up in the court of the Count 
d’Artois, living souvenirs of his youth, men of honour and of 
fanatical zeal, still too young to allow people to judge of their 
political importance ; M. de Ju^e, M. de Bruges, and M. de 
Boisgelin. None of the men of tliis court, and of these opinions 
were calculated to offer to Louis XVIII. the favourite in whom 
he could repose at once his policy, his intellect, and his heart. 
Chance, however, presented him with one. 

XXXII, 

We have said that the day before the King's entry into 
Paris th© council of ministers, looking for a prefect of police, 
bold, intelligent, and sure, to dissolve the Chambers, to appease 
the murmurs of the people, and to smoothe and secure tho 
route of Louis XVIIl, from Amouville to the Tuileries, bad 
appointed M, Decazes to fill these functions. We have seen 
with wbiat ardour to serve, 'and with wliat resolution of head 
and heart, this young man had solicited from Fouch6, his 
superior in the police department, the honour and the respon 
sibiUty of this task. Since that day M. Decazes had redoubled 
his zea^ eidightened the government, baffled the remnants of 
the facrions, deserved well of the ministry, and better still of 
the King and the royalists. 

The prefect of police, from the subordinate though im' 
portant nature of his functions, was not in the habit of seeing 
the He reported his lahours to the minister of police, 
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Yjrho imparted them to the. Kiug in council- But an imaginarj^ 
attempt to poison the Emperor Alexander having alarmed for 
a iaoinent the aides-de-camp of this prince at the Elysefe^ and 
M. Decazes having, in his quality of director of the police; to 
probe this affair and demonstrate its puerility, the King, uneasy 
at the rumours to which this event gave rise in Paris, and 
wishing to evince to the Emperor Alexander all the solicitude 
he felt for the safety of so august a guest, summoned M. 
Decazes, to receive from his own mouth the details of this event. 

The countenance of the young prefect of police, his attitude, 
at once timid and assiduously attentive, his elocution, clear and 
refined, the sound of his voice, which evinced feeling and 
respect, struck the King at once. He was pleased to prolong 
the audience, in order to prolong the pleasure of the conference, 
and to study the man. In short, Decazes pleased him ; and 
to please a King is speedily to govern under his name. This 
sudden impression was justified by many gifts of nature and of 
character- 

' XXXIII. 

M. Decazes was the son of a magistrate of Libourae, in 
the department of the Gironde, a part of France which more 
than any other produces those unexpected pieces of good fortune 
and rapid elevation — the fruits of a bold ambition, of southern 
aptitude, and of that insinuating suppleness of character peculiar 
to those people who drink the waters of the Pyrenees. He 
possessed the graces, the felicitous disposition, and the natural 
abilities of this race, who are found everywhere in our history, 
in our camps, in our courts, in our ministries, and in our public 
assemblies, from Henri IV. down to Murat or Barrfere; faithful 
to success, versatile as fortune, floating on the surface, like all 
light things, in every shipwreck of governments, institutions, 
and dynasties — the adventurous race of France. The Gironde, 
the Garonne, and the Lot seem to communicate to il^something 
of the volubility and inconsistency of their waves. These rivers 
impart an intoxication of eloquence and ambition to aE who live 
upon their banks. 

Destined by his father for an hui^ble provincial magistracy. 
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M. Deeazesi. visited Paris during the last years of the Umpire , 
he studied the law there, and succeeded, through some induence, 
in getting a clerkship in the office of the minister of justice. 
Some years after, M. Muraire, first president of the Court of 
Ca&satian^* gave him the hand of bis daughter, who was smitten 
with the young legist. This marriage opened the door to further 
favours, and he was nominated a judge of one of the inferior 
tribunals of Paris. He then became secretary to the EiAperor’s 
mother, in the avenues of the imperial court, from which he 
progressed, with the same title, into the court — more initiated 
in public affairs and intrigues — of the palace of the King of 
Holland, and of the Queen Hortense, his wife ; remarked by the 
men, and agreeable to the women, a welcome guest wherever he 
was introduced. A premature death deprived him of his first 
wife. He evinced such profound grief, and so impassioned a 
fidelity, both to her memory and to her family, that he became 
in the political world a celebrity of conjugal devotion. For 
some years after he continued, under the auspices of his father- 
in-law, his double career in the magistracy and the court. In 
1814 his fortune did not follow that of his protectors, but 
turning completely round, with his province in the south, 
warmly entered the cause of ihe new princes. He presented 
to Louis XVIII. the deputations from his department, he 
harangued him in the name of his native town, and received 
as a reward of his zeal a decoration from the hand of the 
King.. But, confounded at that, period with the crowd of 
fugitive presentations which besieged the palace, he was re- 
compensed without being remarked. 

XXXIV. 

The return of Napoleon from the Isle of Elba did not 
deceive either his conscience or his precocious judgment ; he 
only Saw in it a crime and a folly. He took arms like a brave 
citizen^ at the head of the young students of the schools of 
Parii^ and. proposed to the government a levy en masse of 

* Court of Appeal. 
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'volimleer y&utlis» to opj^se the children of the to the 

pretorians of the Isle of Elba* After Bonaparte^s entiy into 
Parie^ he alone opposed, in the assembly of bis colleagues of 
the tribunal, the proposition made by the president, to Jay the 
homage of their body and the oath of fidelity at the feet of the 
conqueror. “ I have never learned from my masters,” he firid* 
‘^xlor from myself, that the legitimacy of power was the retied 
of the liace.** This expression exposed him to the anger of 
the Emperor, who banished him to a distance of forty leagues 
Paris. The young exile did not obey the mandate, but 
hastened to Bordeaux, associated himself with the intrepid pro« 
testations of M. Laine, and with this citizen, of a truly antiqu,e 
virtue, relumed in every heart, during the hundred days, the 
fire of independence and of fidelity to the legitimate King in 
this portion of the south. His civic courage, rare at the time, 
and bis disinterested fidelity, served him better than versatility 
and ambition Would have done. On the return of Louis XVIII. 
when new and devoted men were sought after, his name and 
actions were remembered.^ We have seen bow the hand of 
M. de Talleyrand and that of Fouche accidentally fell upon him. 

XXXV 

M. Decazes was at this time thirty-five years of age, hut 
appeared ten years younger than his contemporaries. His 
figure, slender and supple, the elegance of his gait, the proud 
carriage of bis head, and the natural nobility of his attitude, 
indicated less the magistrate than the diplomatist or the mili- 
tary man. His lofty forehead, his flaxen hair, his eyes of a 
lively and limpid blue, his mouth, in which the severity of the 
lips was unbent by the grace of bis smile, the oval somewhat 
lengthened of his visage, the slightly feminine tint of the man 
of; study, relieved in colour by the blood of the, south; a phy- 
siognomy generally of all those traits and tints which could 
not be looked on without impression and atto^ti<^sii 

Heeaz^es, at this period of bis life^tjie living portent of ^e 
fkvourite predestined by nature for the infetuation of a court; 
a Cinq*Maxs^ or a Leicester, according es hf fhoujid happen to 
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etichainiSiie lie&tt of a quoen, or to fascitiato the zoind of a 
toonarohr ^ 

His heart and his understanding responded to these exter- 
nal symptoms, by which nature rarely deceives the eye. He 
was loving, devoted, and faithful, capable of attachment and 
j^^erosity of soul, and incapable of treachery or baseness ; 
given to Battery, without doubt, but less through interest than 
enthusiasm ; pleasing himself with illusions on the gejdus or 
the virtues of his protectors, to justify his adoration. A cour- 
tier by nature, and not through servility ; so much the more 
qualiBed to please as he was more easily and more sincerely 
pleased himself. 

His intellect, without rising to a genius for public affairs, 
possessed a precision which is the instinct of situations, and 
the high road of statesmen. He felt rather than invented a 
policy. A new man, desirous of serving an ancient cause, he 
judged France by the disposition of his own fbind. To make 
the King acceptable to new France, and new France to the 
King, comprised the whole restoration, aOcordiug to good sense 
and M. Decazes : counter-revolution if the King did not accept 
France, revolution if France did not accept the King. Two 
abysses traced the route, and there was no occasion for any 
great superiority to see it, or for any high initiative of idea to 
follol^ it. Prudence and moderation were sufficient : good will 
was all the genius necessary for such a work, and at such a 
moment. 

B further required a personal, exclusive, and inflexible 
attachment to the King, who alone of all his palace under 
stood this policy. Finally, it required an aptitude in the 
management of men, to be able to repulse the fanatics of old 
Ftartbe, without alienating them too much from the King, and 
to attract the capacities of new France, without too much giving 
up to them the restoration, which they did not love sujOdcieutly 
that St might be confided entirely to them with safety for the 
Kingr M. Decazes was capable of these, three government 
diplomacies. He ^ not pin his&ith in any^respect on the 
past. v All his fortune might lie in the heart of the prmce who 
couldl win his attachment. He bad no fenaticism of revolution^ 
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or of oouTiter-revolution, calculated to embarrass his mind, and 
to prevent him from bending to the sinuosities of the *great 
routine of governments* ‘He had frankness enough to impart 
confidence to the men of both parties, finesse enough to divine 
their ambitions under their principles, intelligence enough to 
seduce them, and sufficient firmness of character to retain them 
after their seduction. 

^ Np one perhaps was more capable by his qualities, as well 
as by his weaknesses, to form, from all these wrecks of parties 
with which France was covered, a personal party for the King, 
at once against his family, his enemies, and his friends. He 
spoke without much eloquence, but to the purpose ; he compre- 
hended better, and he acted constantly. ^ Indefatigable in work, 
in political intrigue, in society, in pleasure, provided society and 
pleasure still offered means of government ; he had connexions 
with all camps which might recruit that of the King. Too 
new, or too suBordinate to excite the suspicion of the great 
aspirants of the court ; too much mixed up with, the events of 
the empire and of the revolution to be an object of suspicion 
to the Bonapartists, or to the constitutionalists converted to 
the restoration ; he joined to all these gifts of nature, of birth, 
and of circumstances, a taste for literature, and a universality 
of conversation, which corresponded with the sedentaiy and 
literary tastes of the King. Finally, he was • young, and this 
prince wished less for a minister than a scholar in his friend. 
Chance, therefore, better served the prince and the future 
favourite, than choice in this first meeting, which gave rise to 
their reciprocal attachment. Thus it may be seen that the 
heart exercises its influence and destiny over politics, even in 
the interior of palaces and in the privacy of courts. 

XXXVL 

The King, after having encouraged a long conversa^on with 
the jroung man oih the circumstances of the times, at length 
said to him, ** | am quite pleased to have a prefect of police so 
intelligent and so safe ; you will come in future and make me 
a personal Import in my cabinet of all the important affairs of 
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iBj oapitaL” M. Decazes appeared modeetlyto decline this 
utirustwl favour, to induce the King to pronounce it more de- 
cidedly. He represented to his Majesty that he had received 
from M. de Vitrolles, in the name of the King and of the 
Count d' Artois, an order to transmit the police reports in 
vvrifcing to the court, which at first he addressed to Fouche, 
and that this communication, founded upon the suspicions 
which the character of Fouch6 excited at court, might be suffi- ’ 
cient for the King. *‘No,” hastily replied the prince, who 
distrusted the interference of his brother as much as that of 
Fouch^: — “No, I repeat, no intermediate person hereafter 
between you and me. When you have any affair of conse- 
quence, you will acquaint me with it, and I will receive you.” 

Then still retaining him, after the business was terminated, 
he made inquiries with a friendly curiosity as to his name, his 
couiitiy, his family, and hia preceding life. He appeared to be 
interested with everything that concerned the prefect, and 
employed all his fascination to inspire confidence. He displayed 
his \vit, he exerted his memory, he insinuated his policy, and 
unveiled his heart, for he was in want of a friend. “ Have I 
ever seen you before to-day ?** he asked of M. Decazes. “ I do 
not think I have, for your voice and countenance would have 
strudk me/* “ Yes, Sire,” replied the prefect of police, “ I 
had the honour to present to you in 1814 the delegates of my 
depaJttttient, and even to address your Majesty in their naine/ 

“ It is astonishing/* said the King; “ but the fact is, I saw sc 
many people at that time, that I could fix nothing in niy 
memfery. Come again, come often ; I am pleased with you/ 
The prince had longed for a substitute for M. d’Avaray in his 
hearC and bis policy was in conformity with his inclination ; 
an intimate friend wns indispensable to him. 

XXXVII. 

jouchA was alarmed, and seemed awkwardly enough to 
take k pleasure in alarming the Kii^ more and more every 
day, by exaggerated or sinister reports read in the council, 
whic|f' he delivered to the King, and then unfairly allowed 
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to tranapire^in public^ by pretended indiacretions, as if to make 
an appeal and a signal to public opinion out of doors, to support 
him by a pressure of poptdarity within ; a knavish and cowardly 
manoeuvre, renewed from the letter of the minister Rowland 
to liouis XV I., in 179*2. 

The moment is approaching/’ said he; the national spirit 
is already taking this frightful direction. A fusion is taking 
place between the most opposite parties. La Vend6e itself is 
joining its colours to those of the army. In this excess of 
•calamity, what other part will remain for your Majesty to take 
but that of withdrawing. The magistrates will quit their 
functions of their own accord, and the armies of the allied 
sovereigns will then come into collision with individuals libe* 
rated from all social ties. A nation of thirty millions of inha- 
bitants may disappear from the earth, but in this war of man 
to man, more than one tomb will enclose, by the side of each 
other, the oppressors and the oppressed ! 

The calamities of France are complete ; ruin, devastation, 
and destruction are taking place, as if for ns there was neither 
peace nor compromise to be hoped for. The inhabitants are 
flying before the undisciplined soldiers ; the forests are crowded 
with unhappy creatures, who flock thither in search of a last 
asylum. The harvests will perish in the fields. Despair will 
soon listen to no voice of authority ; and this war, undertaken 
to secure the triumph of justice, will rival the barbarity of 
those deplorable and too celebrated invasions, of which history 
recalls the memory with horror.” 

XXXVIII. 

While Fouche was thus agitating public opinion, and 
threatening at the same time the authority of the King, and 
the. King himself with the revolution, M de Talleyrand was 
unpopular and tottering in the ministry, the Count (|’Artois 
was murmuring, while the South, the provinces of the West, 
and even the foreigners, were calling for vengeance against the 
Bonapartists, the authors of these calamities. The people, 
trodden down by 700,000 soldiers, bewailed^ without being 
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able to acottse any others than themselves, of the consequences 
of their weakness in yielding to the usurpation of Napoleon. 
The old army was dwindling away behind the Loire; the 
oflScers dismissed on, half pay to their provinces, bore with 
them, on returning to their homes, imprecations against the 
conquerors, resentment for their fallen consequence, the bitter- 
ness of their present mediocrity in rural families, compared 
with their martial omnipotence under the Empire, which 
gave them promotion for their prey, and France and Eu?=ope 
for donations. They united themselves, by a coalition against 
nature — but made necessary by circumstances — with the con- 
stitutionalists, and the friends of the revolution and liberty, 
again become hostile to the Bourbons. 

The foreign powers were imposing conditions which were 
unacceptable to the crown ; the popular reactions of the royalists 
and the catholics in the south were shamefully avenging, in the 
blood of the Bonapartists and protestants, the insults and 
injuries they had themselves suffered, some months before, 
from these inimical factions or creeds, — an increasing clamour, 
which soon became fanatical, issuing from the mouths of the 
royfidists, and from the pen of M. de Chateaubriand himself 
blamed the forbearance of the King, who refused an expiation 
of the attempt of the JiOth March. 

The elections which took place during this despair of the 
nation, and this angry retribution against the authors of the 
recent ^calamities of the country resulted in the discomfiture ‘ 
everywhere of the moderate men and the triumph of all the 
men of extreme opinions ; as if in public calamities passion 
and fury constituted the desperate genius of nations. These 
elections threatened the King in the independence of his 
policy, 'and promised to make of him the King of a pstrty 
instead of the pacifying monarch of France. He hoped to 
find In the Emperor Alexander, offended by M. de Talleyrand 
at the congress of Vienna, by his secret treaty with England 
and A&tria, a supporter against the exigencies of the allied 
powers.^ ,He hoped to find in the Duke of Bichelieu, the friend 
of this »vereign, a substitute for M. da Talleyrand, of more 
influenza than this minister Finally^ he anticipated in M. 
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£)ecaze9 a successor to Fouchfi, who would take the ministry of 
police from this suspected man, and another Blacas equally 
agreeable to his heart but less unpopular. 

He silently meditated the renewal o^the ministry. “Until 
now,” he repeated, in an under tone, to his most confidential 
friends, “ M. de Talleyrand has had over me the advantage 
which events have given him, and which I have adroitly un* 
derstood and suffered. His unskilfulness and indolence now 
give me the advantage. T keep my revenge for him and I atn 
going to govern in my turn.” 

XXXIX. 

But before he dismissed these two outlaws, Fouchd and M. 
de Talleyrand, he wished to throw upon their hands the odium 
of the first reprisals, which the public cry of his court and his 
own policy imposed upon him. Public opinion, in its irritated 
state, had designated, right or wrong, some men as principal 
authors or abettors of Bo^naparte’s return, of the expulsion of 
the Bourbons, and of the disasters which afflicted at the same 
time the throne and the country. The spontaneous risings of 
Marseilles, of Nismes, and of several other cities of the South, 
— the assassinations which had forestalled the judgments, 
which had taken the victims by chance, and substituted san- 
guinary personal vengeance for legal justice, — the frenzy of 
the royalist journals, calling for vengeance as if for honour 
and safety — the repeated complaints of the little court of the 
Count d’Artois, rendered more imperative by the authority of 
the family, all seemed to enjoin the King not to wait for the 
assembling of the Chambers, to give satisfaction to the anger 
of some, and to the prudence of others, to arm himself for state 
reasons with an apparent rigour, and to remove some men by 
an arbitrary proscription^ — temporal but not sanguinary^ 
ttot he might not have to give them up at a later period to 
the sword of justice, or the passions of the royali^ party* 

; Are there no bounds to clemency ? ” wrote the publicists 
in France and elsewhere, who were mad for an expiation. 

“ Do crimes not exist which the interest of France and of 
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Europe caimot eufFpr , to go unpunished ? Are loyalty and 
fidelity alqne to suffer the consequences of the disasters pro- 
voked by traitors ? Are %mness and severity crimes ? The 
judge condemns hiwelf . in acquitting the guilty. How much 
blood and treiasure has not a magnanimity ill repaid already 
cost to EuVope ? 

A twofold proscription was resolved on in the council ; one 
directed against the men most notoriously culpable, who were 
to be arrested and brought before councils of war ; the other 
levelled at the men who were reputed dangerous, and which 
would condemn them to exile. Fouch6 was charged, in his 
quality of minister of police, to draw up these lists of pro- 
scription, and to submit them to the council and to the King; 
\vho would add to, or erase from them, such names as 
might be selected by the anger or the favour of the court. 
He had now a natural and worthy opportunity of retiring, 
and of at least retriev^g his own name by refusing to 
proscribe those whom he had instigated or followed in the 
complicity of the hundred days, and to whom he had so often 
promised amnesty. He did not do so. Ambition, winch liad 
made him accept as glory the appearance of treason, made him 
accept as necessity the part of proscriber of bis aecompUces^ 
He felt already that, there was no possible retreat behind him, 
and no asylum but in power. His past actions surrounded 
him everywhere, and condemned him to Tefuee nothing more 
to the royalists ; -a proscriber for them, or j||jscribed by them 
He the^fore acquiesced. 


The following day, Fouchd brought to the council a list of 
one hundred and ten names, one part chosen by the public 
clamour^ the other by chance, and from^ amongst men lyfeose 
insigni^jpinoe, or the obs<#rityof whose crimes, protected them 
from the wnemtof proacrjptiom , In this first choice, however, 
he had hot evinced any personal wetness ; all hiia accomplices 
of the ^jhundred d^s^— J^onaparti^, Orleanism, mjniatere, 
represanti^ his patty, equals or auhorciinates 
’ 3 J 
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g!@jaenAs^ marshaljv, agents of bis police, and execntdrs" of^Jhxs 
orders,— were comprised in it ; Lanjuinais, Diesbach, Fiauger- 
gnes, Caniot, and Caulincourt, closed the list.* He had 
sacrificed himself liberally ; there only wanted ?his own 
name. . 

The King and his ministers had only to soften down the 
rigours of Fouche, and to strike out names which innocence, 
indulgence, or favour recommended to pardon. Louis XVIIL 
erased with his own hand that of Benjamin Constant, and the 
Emperor Alexander that of Caulaincourt. The list thus limited 
to the names most notoriously compromised, was at first re- 
duced to eighty, and afterwards to thirty-seven. During this 
hallotting, which continued for several days, Fouche, author- 
ised by the King and by his own repugnance, to seize those 
whom he had marked out, sent them warning, saw personally a 
great number of them, and distributed to, or offered them dis- 
guises, passpArts, the means of esca^^ing, and even the sums 
necessary for their residence abroad. Five or six hundred 
thousand francs, from the treasury of the police, were distri- 
buted by him to thbse whom he rather wished to save than 
proscribe. The most obstinate, or the most foolhardy, 
alone fell subsequently into the hands of the executors of 
these orders. 

The word proscription had been written for state reasons 
alone by the Kin® and the minister. The real object of the 
council was the rAoval of the proscribed persons, to give satis 
faction not to vengeance, but to public clamour. The King 
did not wish for victims, Europe did not ask for blood 

XLI. 

The act of proscription ran as follows ■ 

‘^Desirous, by the punishment of an atteDfjpt 
example, but graduating the penalty, and Uwitfeig 

guilty-^ concill^g the inti^est of our. laubjects^. the 
dignity of our crown, the of . Eiirope^^ isith 

vfl^t we owe to justice and w 
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livithout have declared, and do declare, have 

ordered, and do order m follows : 

“Art. I, The generals and officers who have betrayed 
the King 'before the 23rd of March, or who have attacked 
France and the government by force of arms, and those who 
by violence have possessed themselves of power, shall be 
seized and brought before the ^mpetent courts- martial in 
their respective divisions; viz. Ney, Lab^doyere, Lallemand 
senior, Lallemand junior, Drouet d’Erlon, Lefebvi*©, Desnou- 
ettes, Amoil, Brayer, Gilly, Mouton-Duvemet, Grouchy, Clau- 
sel, Laborde, Debelle, Bertrand, Drouot, Cambroniie, Lava- 
lette, and Rovigo. 

“Art. II, The individuals whose names here follow: viz. 
Soult, AHx, Excelmans, Bassano, Marbot, Felix Lepelletier, 
Boulay de la Meurthe, M6hee, Freissinet, Thibeaudeaii, 
Carnot, Vandamme, General Lamarque. Lobau, Harel, Pire, 
Ban-^re* Arnault, Pommereul, Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, 
Arrighi de Padoue, Dejean jun., Garrau, R6al, Bouvier, 
Dumolard, Merlin (de Douai), Durback, Dirst, Defermon, 
Bory de St-Vincent, Felix Desportes, Gamier (de Saintes), 
Hullin, Mellinet, Cluys, Courtin, Forbin-Janson jun,, Le- 
lorgne dldeville, — shall quit Paris in three days, and shall 
retire to the interior of France, to the places which will 
be indicated by our minister of general police, and where 
they shall remain under his superintendence until the Cham- 
bers shall declare which of them are to qun the kingdom, or 
to be sent for trial before the tribunals. 

“ Art. III. Those individuals who. shall be condemned to 
quit the kingdom shall have the pqwer of selling their estates 
an<i property, within the term of one year; to dispose of 
and transport the produce out of France, and to receive 
daring this period the revenue thereof in foreign countries, 
on Ccndition, however, of furnishing the proof of their obedience 
to present ordinance. 

H Art. IV. The lists of all the indivWuals to whom Articles 
Iv^rtd 11; may be applicable, are a#id shall remain closed by 
th# irnmw designated^ m these articles, and can never he 
oi&ii^ed to others for any cause or pretext Whatsoever, other- 
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viso than in the fonns and according to. the cpnstitotuptd 
laws; from tthicb deviation is onlj made for this spec^ caae^ 

(Signed) LouiSa. . 

“By the King. 


The Minister Secretary of State for the police de- 
partment # 

(Signed) Duke of Oteant<^/* 


XLIL 


Thus was begun in France, in spite of the King, and in 
spite of the minister, but under the presentiment of the 
Chamber which was about to assemble full of vengeance, 
the era of proscription of 1816; fatal concessions, not of the 
heart but of the weakness of the monarch, who, with the 
spirit and the will of clemency, gave himself the appearance 
of rigour. Louis XVIII., did not sufficiently feel, under the 
circumstances, his ]^wer against the foreign princes, agmnSt 
his own party, and against his brother, as he had not suffi- 
ciently felt it at Amouville when prostituting the royal 
authority to Fouch6. He was the man essential to Europe, 
to France, and to the royalists themselves. He ought to 
have known this ; and, to demonstrate it to all, he had merely 
to refuse concessions which lowered him as a man, without 
strengthening him os a King. 

In conceding the nomination of Fouche, that he might 
enter Paris in favour witl^ the revolution, he had lessened 
his personal dignity in the eyes of the royalists ; in conceding 
this beginning of a proscription, against his will, to his party 
and to the allied powers at the commencement of his reign, 
be lessened his popularity as a royal peace-maker and me- 
diator, in the eyes of the revolution. Bis character yielded 
to both sides in the course of a few weeks. Bb' bad ffimisbed 
both parties with the secret of his weakness. The royalists 
and the liberals were going to draw him on successively farther 
than he wished to go Be had not marked with sufficient 
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ireiblutioii the fitted iK>ints at which it became him to maintain 
his char^ter and his iroign, the dignity of his xace, the im- 
partiality of his mind, the sovereign umpirage of his heart 
betweeh the parties. A restoration can never be anything 
but an amnesty. Pardon is not its virtue only, it is its 

law- 
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flight from Naples— Arrival at the Isle of Xsohia — Hls 'aifle- 
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Toulon and conceals himself — ^Asks an asylum from Louis XVIII, — 
It is granted to him in AuAria — Attempts at flight— -He fails — 
Adventures — His retreat — Dangers — He embarks for Corsica — Perils 
of the passage— Incidents — He is picked up at sea — His arrival in 
Corsica — He retires to the mountains — Political situation of Corsica 
— Murat 18 summoned to surrender hy the governor of Uie island — 
His refusal — ^The governor aends a body of soldiers to arrest him — 
Their failure — Projects of Mura^— He departs on an expeidition to 
Naples — His m^rch towards Ajaccio — Entry into the City — Arrival 
of Macirone — rHe^ends hlih the passport for Austria — Murat’s letter 
—His departure for Naples— Passage — Desertion of one of bis vessels 
—Incidents— He disembarks at the port of Pizzo— Endeavours to 
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L 

But before we enter upon a narrative of those proscriptions, 
of those assassinations, of those trials, and those executions, 
which were to strike vrith dismay the second fetum of the 
King — ^sinister pages which the friends of the restortidon 
would wish to tear from its history — let us first retttm to 
one of its most illustriotrs outlaws, whom the events of the 
hundred days led on to his ruin; and whose flight, last 
attempt, death, commenced this period; of Viciissltciides, 
vengeance, and of blood. We spedk ojf ^ 
life, like that of Napblebn, was not teminaled ^ 
from the throtie|, and by the shi^endat of hb"!^^ 
to tlie Bourbons of Napldisi. It 8eem^^W h^ 
thfe satellite of Napoleon to rise with him, tO f&ll 
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flight iVom Napl^. 

to rise Again ^th him, and to enact after him the heroic 
parody of a second reign, but also to Ml again like him, no 
longer into banishment but the tomb. 

II. 

We left him, in the preceding volume of this history, 
van.qmshed) cast down, tearing himself in the night frpmo^he 
embraces of his wife, the sister of Napoleon, and of his 
children, who were going to fly on board an English vessel ; 
himself stealing from his palace, with two faithful companions 
in misfortune, in borrowed clothes, looking for a fisherman’s 
boat on the shore of his gwn kingdom, already invaded; 
embarking, under favour of night, at Cape Miseno, and 
rowing towards the little Isle of Ischia, whore his authority 
still nominally existed, but where his flag was already lowered 
^ On arriving there, he cut off his long hair, by wKich he was 
distinguished amongst other men of his camp and his kingdom 
Ha did not make kndwn there who he was, apprehensive that 
the islanders might deliver him up to the Austrians who had 
already entered Naples, or to the Bourbons who were 
aF^rdaching, that they might, by giving up his head to his 
eimmies, earn the reward of treason. Some of his officers, 
commanding the forts of the island, were alone acquainted with 
hk residence there. He hoped chance would give him an 
o^rtunity of flying to France. 

0 The next morning, when walking with his two companions 
in misfortune on the solitary shore of the island, between the 
town of Ischia and the garden walls of one of his old pleasure 
peaces, he saw a felucca, which was tacking undecidedly 
between the harbour and, the beach on which he was walking; 
.|md whfeH seemed by its manoeuvres, to have no other object 
't^^ to be observed, and , to wait for passengers at aii appointed 

f les5yun«r; Murat ^ that this vessel, freighted; by 
et unknown, friei^s? might perhaps be im aid 

to^ him by fortune. He made sigmijs therefurCf which 
V instantly replied to by the officers qn The yessel 

on shore Murat 
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M . — ■ - 

Murat depMi 

Momediately witfi bis* tw friends, and in few 

moments found himself on the. deck of? the feltinca, abd in tile 
arms of his aide*d6'Campi the Duke ol^'Bocca^Bomaim* \ 
This officer who was called the Bayard of the Neapolitan 
army, had, beneath the aspect and outward form of a paladin, 
that antique and determined stamjp of friendship in his miracter, 
i^lnch is now but rarely found in Italy, enervated by long.seryi- 
tude, but which, in those hearts where it is to W fouud, mhle 
or plebeian, equals all tliat antiquity or chivalry can boaetof ari 
heroic and superhuman cast. Such was Bocca^Bomana, worthjT 
by his rank of the court of the Bourbons, worthy by his braveiy:: 
of fighting by tiae side of Muinl, and worthy by his fidelity to! 
the fallen fortunes of his old general, of the esteem of both 
parties. His image, as we thus depict it, is still in our eyes 
and our memory. . 

' III ^ 


, The Duke of Rocca-Eomana, on learning from his military 
and court friends, that Murat had taken the direction of Cape 
Misend, conjectured that the King had taken refuge at Ischia; 
He hastened, therefore, in concert with the Duchess of Cone* 
gliano, Mui*st*s niece, to embark on board a Calabrian felucca, 
belonging to a farmer on his estate, which was at the moment 
in the port of Naples ; and he made sail towards the island, to 
seek for his master as chance might direct, to take him on 
bwd, and save him, Murats Eocca-Bomona, the Neapolitan 
Colonel Bonafcmx, the Marquis . Criuliano, and some other ser* 
Yflmts of the K^ng, made .s^l for Toulon. The King hoped that 
N^oleom who was then still, at Paris, would graiit him his » 
and penpi^ him to ret)»n to Peris, to jSght as a chief, ' 
as a volunteer in bis cavalry, when he might redeem his . 
ambitious infidelity with his bipod In this vag^ Impe^ kit i 
wUbput^tdaring to antim|f$^ in. Paris the he 

to solicit* he dmembarhei on tim aame^e^^ 


himi^lf had land^ at Can ^ 

wkbed to folloMT exaeri;^ ihp foetstept^ ef 






jalSkJ OF^ MONAWOay Itt FE ANCK. I as 

He offer* irtric«t W Uie Baqwnv,' Mid is reCuBcd. 

in; a cdut^try viHa^ bdongtng to Admiral Laltemaiid, called 
Plaisance, in tJsa 

He wrot^ from tbeiiee to Fouche, minister of police, who 
bad bem his gaest a long time at Naples, and the confidant of 
all bk family and political quarrels with the Emperor. He 
cotdd hare made choice of a more powerful negociator. 
Fouebj^dent himself nitb liis natural complaisance to this part 
of -lue^ator and conciliator between the two brothersdn-laW; 
Holered Murat, and thought him necessary to the success of 
the army. But at the first word he uttered on the subject to 
the Emperor, the latter became gloomy, and cast a glance at 
Fouchfe, which seemed to imply that the residence of Murat at 
Toulon, of which ho wished to appear ignorant, was a suffici* 
endy great indulgence. ** What treaty of peace, bf which I 
am i^orant,” said he to Pouche, “ has been concluded between 
the King of Naples and France?*’ Fouche did not venture to 
persist against a resentment, which might soon change to a 
threat. He acquainted Murat with the unfavourable dis- 
positions of his brother-in-law, and counselled him to wait in 
obscurity until victory should recall Napoleon’*s generosity, or 
till revemes should restore friendship to hiS heart. Murat 
obqyed, trembling with impatience, his heart corroding with 
grief and remorse, in the solitude and idleness of his retreat. 

• IV, • • . ■ 

i (i' i : ' — , - . . , ' . ' 

ikHe waa only aroused from this lethargy by the rUmbiir of 
tbcN catastrophe of Waterloo, the abdication and flight of the 
Et^peror, and of the return of the Bourbons — ^his enemies at 
I^is, through the recoHecdon, Teiy ui^ust with respect to 
bin), of the execution of the Duke d’Enghieh ; and his enemies 
at ifaplasi from a* community of interest and of blood. The 
roj^ist risings at Mai*seilles^the murder of General Bamel 
atrtloulouse-^f General likg^e at i!^bmeaH--of Marshal Brune, 
at |iirig!kn-4i^the reig^ of teS^ror,;^ which only changed its colours 
sfntth, wfakh Woe raging even in Toulon, ail 
wl^^igdhered eil^r by blbodf -by ftmetiohr, or by opinions to 
him' to qhit the Itouse of Admiral Lalle- 
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Murat aakt au asf luiiii fh>m LooiiXVUI. 


fiaand, where the police pf the Marquis de Eiviiirei the 
commissioner in the south, knew that he resid^r ' ^ 



He took shelter in a retreat unknown to exicept to'soihe 
naval officers, devoted to Ms misfortunes, and faithful to tiis 
secret. From thence he turned hiS thoughts towards the 
generosity of the Bourbons; who had returned to Paris;' to ask 
them for safety and an asylum in France. He wrote 
fled and touching letter to the King, and another to 
the only one who remained in power after the ruin of the' iA* 
perialists. This letter from the pen of Murat was dated : : From 
the depths of my gloomy retreat, the ^i‘2nd of August 

The unfortunate King of Naples was, in fact, deprived of 
thelight of day in his retreat ; and it was only during the nijght 
tliat he could breathe the fresh air, and get a glimpsO of the 
heavens. In his letter to Fouch6 he informed him thm not 
daring to travel through the south, which was stained with the 
blood of Brune, to go and throw himself at the feet of the 
King, he was going to embark for Havre on board a tradihg 
vessel, freighted by his friends in Toulon, and that from Havre 
he could go to Paris with less danger to his life. At the i»me 
time he commissioned one of his aides-de-camps, Colonel 
Mocirone, the confidant and secret agent of Fouche in Paris, jfo 
negociate with the allied powers for a safe conduct for him, qs? 
igning him an asylum and a place of residence in one of the 
continenUil states. 

During this correspondence, which w’ss slow and impe^bd 
by the state of ignorance in whicli Murat wished to keep 
Fouche, and even Macirbne, of the place of his retreat, events 
hurried on rapidly, and his retreat being in danger of discovery 
by the spies of the Terror at Toulon, he was compelled 
and reject other resolutions. >> 


, , Fouche, M de Talleyrand, the Duka of W?l 

' ^hgton, and Prince Metternich, yielding without difflcttlty;" to 
splioi^tipns of Murats and to, tlm ’v^ishes expressedaJI^ 
aide-de-ciwnp^ M and the Marquis Giuliano, another of 
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. .! !:1|U ircfcaM and ^fiir dwigen. 

con;ipiuiii^BS, of his flight, who had been sont by Murat to 
fkris, furnished Maciirone with letters and passports froxp M. 
^ j^ef^terpioh, thf Austrian plenipotentiary at Fsi^s, authorising 
,.ihe ^kingypf Naples to rejoin his wife atid children at Trieste, 
and^to ir^ide in safety in the sta.tes of the Emperor of Austria. 

; . the destiny and intentions of Murat had been already 
by one of those fatal chances which frustrate the best 
lipad '^ans, a,nd which threw the outlaws back into a state, of 
an^^ty w^orse than before their attempts at evasion. 

Murat ought to have been able to reckon on the indulgence 
anjd^f private feelings of the Marquis de Riviere, the governor 
of ^ Toulon. At the period when this gentleman, then an 
putlaw himself, h^ returned clandestinely to France, to 
hatch plots there against Napoleon, had been tried and con- 
de^ed to death as an accomplice of the conspiracies of 
Poliguac, of Pichegru, and of Moreau, he had been indebted 
for his pardon and his life, to the generous intercessions of 
Murat with the First Consul. This was for M. de Riviere a 
nie and sacred occasion of returning generosity for generosity, 
salety for safety, to a fugitive cast in turn on his mercy by the 
, vicissitudes of fate. The Marquis de Riviere, who was expe 
rionced in proscriptions, was worthy, it is said, by his heart, to 
* tdke upon himself the protection of his old intercessor and the 
ahger of the royalists. But whether his understanding was, not 
e^ual to his feelings, whether the prudence of Murat did not 
. pve him the means of communicating to him in his retreat 
the good intentions of the governor of the south, .or that the 
zlal and researches of the secondary or volunteer agents of Ao 
irc^alist police overstepped the orders of M. de Riviere, the 
' caused to Murat and his friends by the snares that were 
I^d for them, obliged them frequently to change their place of 
concealment. Weaiy of this continue terror, which besieged 
his retreats, and which left him no hope of safety in any part 
o| France, Murat renounced Ae idea of going to Havre and 

S loans, aiid resolved to repair to Corsica, an isl^d full of the 
itions, thb partisans^ and the dependants of 'the Bonaparte 
Bijty, still badly disposed towards the new government of the 
uhfumfelied mth French troops, left m a sort of 


IS6 HISPIORX iOF TRlfi 

PreimriittoA» for (te)»attiiro4»rOorAic^^ 

ek{»6Ctatiott mi neutrality between events, mad wbe^^li i^e 
numerous Greeks, tbe impraotioable roads, the forests, tb^ 
mountaiiye, the sacred hospitality of the inbahitauts presented 
a thousand means of fl%ht, of inaccessible introats, jOr/^,of 
temporary security for an outlaw. By the care 
Oiuliano, of Madrono, of tbe Count of Mosbourg, and of , 
lady in Paris, whom he had loved before he was a King^ and 
who preserved for him that remembrance of love which 
tenderest and most courageous of fnehdships, be had received 
from Paris, clotlies, linen, jewels, arms, and a sum of 2(10,000 
flrancs, to assist him in his plans of flight. He commissioned 
the Duke of llocca-Romana, Colonel Bonafoux, and the Mariiuis 
Ouiliano, his aides-de-camp, less disturbed and less suspected 
at Toulon from being strangers to tbe civil discords of the 
country, to freight a light vessel for him, to make the ^sage 
from the French coast to the island of Corsica. These faith*, 
fui friends, assisted by the officers of the French navy of whom 
we have already spoken, succeeded without much difficuUy, 
in a few days, to arrange their preparations with the greatest 
secrecy. The treasure, the equipments* the arms, the servants,^ 
and even the clothing of the King were embarked on board the 
hired vessel, which now only awaited Murat himself. * 


VI. 


The vigilance of the police at the gates of Toulon, or in th^ 
port of the city, and the sanguinary menaces of w^bich, he was 
the object as a presumed accomplioe of the 20th March,,.di^ 
not permit him to embark in the harbour at the same rints ^ 
his officers and his servants, for the band of a hired assassin 
a commotion of the people might sake and strike him at hia^ 
last step on the shore of bis country. It was therefore i^roed, 
that the vessel should put to sea without him, that it, 
stand offend on in the toads, at a certain distan^qfrom 
and that., approaching the land towards a point afr6ed>^ 
where t^e King would be during the night, the captain ' 


send a boat ashore/imd embark the fugiriye 
coter Of the darkness and^^^^^ 




ot iir FRAKCE. iw 

ittbsea: tiie vaisel 

#e tbeir departure^ the 2ud of August^ 

all was concerned , the Yeeael that bad 

been engaged 1l?he Dnke of Eoeca*>Boraana, Colbnol Bona* 
foui, twb domestics, and die Kingn . equipage, sailed out of 
th# exciting suspicion, and the vessel which 

hoi^ them; cruised slowly till the close of day in the roads. 
The was then lowered, approached the shore towards the 
j^olttf agi'eed on, and the sailors who rowed it searched a long 
time for Murat and the Marquis Guiliano, amongst the rocks 
and dlive trees that skirted the shore. 

But they sought for and awaited him in vain. A body of 
soldiers and police agents prowling* through the country around 
the King’s retreat, had prevented him from leaving it at the 
hour rendezvous which he had assigned to his friends The 
boat merefore returned to the vessel. The friends and ser- 
vants? of Marat, in a state of consternation, deliberated amongst 
thotnselves in a mortal fnght, what was best to be done to 
pany this fatal mischance ; some thinking that their unfortunate 
master had mistaken the place of rendezvous, and was waiting 
for them in some creek nearer to, or farther from Toulon ; 
others that he had mistaken the hour of the day, and that he 
would make his appearance on the shore after the departure of 
the^ vessel. 

The latter proposed landing and passing the nighty in 
attempting to discover him, calling upon him from rock to 
TG^ i the former proposed cruising within reach of the shore, 
and at the risk of being seized by the coaatTguard, until the 
Kittg should make his appearance, and the boat might he 
again for him to the shore. They decided on this last 
measure, the most prudent of all, and tacked about opposite 
tfai^edast. But these suspmious manmuvres having attracted 
th^^attention of the same royalist patrol which had scoured the 
ciM|itry around the King’s retreat, these men hailed the vessel, 
bbard sword m hand; uttering sanguinary imprecations 
against the King of Naples, 
that if they had foundihim. on board they would have 

his body into the 

seal they o^ered the captain, under threat aeiziag hid vessel. 



IffS HISTOjty OF THE ItSST;«^AT«)N 

Su»pictoiiti of. the ro^alief 

to quit the coasc immediately and proceed to to avoid this 
euspicionof endeavouring to save Some of the ouriavw* 

Duke of Rocca-Rpmana, and Colonel Bonafoux, vrith -Ihe 
servants and equipments df the King, concealed during this 
visit in the bottom of the hold, behind bales of meichao^ae 
destined apparently for Corsica, had fortunately escaped the 
hotice of the assassins. 


VII. 

The captain of the vessel, compelled to obey under pain of 
exciting suspicions, and calling out patrols inevitably fatal to 
the King, pretended to put to sea after their departure, but 
slackening sail again to give Murat time and opportunity still 
to rejoin them, be kept on under easy sail within reach Of the 
coast during the night. Rocca-Romana, in despair would have 
died rather than thus escape alone, instead of the friend, 
whom he had come to save ; hut the armed vessels that guarded 
the coast, and whiph observed the ship, prevented it from 
making the shore again, or even from approaching it too near. 

During these events at sea, the gangs who were watching 
the approaches to Murat’s retreat having retired, the King 
came out about midnight, and reached, without being perceived* 
point of the coast where the vessel was to have waited and 
taken him on hoard. He did not doubt the punctuality of his 
companions in arras being there, nor their patience in waititrg 
for him. He enjoyed already in imagination, that feeling of 
anticipated safety which at length he was going to enjoy m 
Corsica, after the long oppression of sorrow and terror under 
which he had existed for the last three months. 

Vain illusion of the outlaw, by turns the sport of fortune 
in hopes and fears! .The shore was deserted, and the sea 
vacant. The King thought he had come too late or too early; 
He still continued to ho^ that the vessel wb^id kppi^r vrith 
every wave that rustled at his feet; More disturbedi how- 
ever, as the night Wore away, and new stars were risihj^ dr 
setting behind the mountains of the cd^t^ be ascended ’ from 
robk io robkj^to obtain, from a greater elevation,' a ihoxe 
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The vessel puts to sea without Murat. 

the He thought he ^\v a sail in the white crest 
of eveiy vys^ve, still clung to hope with the obstinacy of 
A jn^.i!fhp must cease to live if deprived pf that oonsolation. 

; length the first glimpses of the morning twilight spread 
a hjT^deis^ieam than that of the moon upon the waves. He 
saw recognised his vessel by the description which liad 
been given to him, and by the signals which had been agreed 
upotf between himself and his friends at Toulon. But he saw 
her only to feel at the same time the absolute impossibilitjt of 
reaching her. There was no boat on the shore that he could 
avail himself of, and the vessel, watched by the coast-guard 
boats, was under full sail for the open sea. 

His last hopes and his last friends were vanishing together 
with this sail. He fell for a moment thunderstruck upon a 
rock, calling for death, or for his friends 

VIII. 

' 'j" ' ' . * , 

But he was one of those men who do not long bend under 
thp weight of calamities, even the most desperate. Fortified 
by^he perils encountered in his youth, by playing with destiny, 
and , by the dangerb, braved or avoided, of the field of battle, 
agjwnst all extremities of fortune, he, like all men of courage, 
di 4 not submit to them until he had exhausted all the resources 
pfvhis presence of mind, and all the vigour of his character in 
endeavours to surmount them. Conquerable only by death, 
th^ energy and flexibility of his soul subdued, even in the most 
sir^ter assaidts of fate, all outward symptoms of weakness, and 
h;|; countenance still displayed the smile and the serenity of 
hii| courage. 

V ^He arose after waiting some: moments in vain for the 
re^iirn, of his vessel; now mor0. and more impossible, which 
^^.jdisappearing under thp; waves of the horison, and he 
pigged amidst the fields and olive gtoves which line the coast, 
whither to direct his steps, bnt srill unable to re** 
a stajte of inaction. 

/ soon discover those who had 

In se^h.of him during the night .The conviction that 
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Murat wanclers al>out the coaM for throe ^ajre'^ad^ four hights* ^ 

■ ■•»■■■ - . ■■ — - ' ■ , k : , - . . ~ . — 

his asylum of *he precediug evening was suspected aiwJ 
surrounded, did not permit him to return to it, miJ^s at ;d;i6 
risk of falling into the tends of his executioners^,; Utees,^©|^> 
roof which he saw in i^e country apprehensive: 

ing with an .winner 9 r an eneiny* He went on te cteteii 
directed, siyoldiug the VicfnitjT of l^e. forts and villages,. retefJ. 
inig from &e sea coast, following no other paths than tjbojue 
white pointed oiU to him as the most hidden te4 

deseed, frequently tempted to knock at the doors of dome 
Mated tepses, but as often withheld by the dread of finding 
some teiitor within. . 

He WftWered thus, for three, days and four bights, without 
any otter nOnt^ishtnent than dome grainjs of Indian corn which 
he groaud between his teeth to support nature, and having no 
other covering from the cold night air whd® slept, than th© 
leaves of the olive trees. He did not, however, retire too far 
from tte approach^ te® shore every 

evening, in the yagae hope that his ^friends, when once 
from the olbservation of the vessels of war, woidd land in tfie 
neighbourhood of th> spot they had fixed upon, and that they 
wotUd succeed in discovering him, and take him on board. 

/V- ' JX : 

Bte none, of, these hopes, 

theifotete tey,. jsom woteness ot bis 

limbs, he decided on kpoofeing,,at at the door of the 

first cottage; white .shonid; preset tete, and to seek fhr 
hospitality, or death from the generosity o;r treachery of its ipf 
habitants. He flattered himself even, that he would not be recog- 
nised, and tbai te; migte te^n<i tte Mings and opteons of his 
hosts, before he, should reveal hipi^elf, ortfteal egawi from 
their threshold.., ; . . . . , 

, Bisfortune cQndtei^!^ 

isolated, from the eteer tel^^ scattered hUte ted 

belonging to an old mUit^ry man retired .tem the .8eryicetf:.te^ 
cultivated there the little ipteritance pjf f^ejps. 
feifuale servant, who, kept: housj^.for ^e gwter, vw tte sole 
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He tal^:s shelter in a cottage. 

compaiiipn of lier master, who was absent at the moment of 
Murat’s arrivul. The King gave a timid knocks and the door 
Was opened by the old woiUan, who, seeing a man of mild and 
nohlh countenance, whose dress was half civil and half mili- 
tai^i but. decent and even rich, thought he was some friend or 
companion in arms of her master, and invited him with confi- 
dence to enter. The King told her that he was an officer of 
the garrison of Toulon, a stranger in the country ; that having 
gone astray in the course pf a long walk across the fields, 
he felt himself pressed by fatigue and hunger, and that be 
thought the inhabitants of this house would he hospitable 
enough to permit him to take some rest and nourishment in it 
The grace and nobleness of the King’s countenance; the 
politeness of his manners, and the honest frankness of his 
accent convinced and touched the worthy housekeeper. 

She invited the King to sit down on the bench at the 
kitchen-table, and occupied herself in lighting the fire, and 
looking for some eggs to prepare him a dinner. While thus 
employed in her household affairs, she conversed with the 
stranger with that domestic familiarity of the south, which places 
less distance, than in the interior of France, between servants 
and their master. She begged him to pardon the homely fare 
she had to offer him, and told him that if her master had ex- 
pected him he would certainly have received him at a better 
provided table. As she pronounced the word master the King 
started ; but concealing his anxiety under a feigned iudifference, 
he asked her carelessly who her master was, and if io was to 
he long absent from home. She replied that he had only just 
gone out to look at his olive trees, and that he would soon 
return. The King was about to renew his inquiries, when the 
master himself returned flrom his walk, and seeing a stranger 
of nible appearanp^" in his house, already seated and eating 
at his table, he cordially greeted him, and sitting down opposite 
to him, said he was hungry himself, and ordered his housekeeper 
to prepare him another dish of eggS, and to bring him another 
bottle of wine. The Kingi in fact, half famished by his long fast 
in? thcf; woods, had already devoured the food which had been 
pllced before him, before the arrival of the master of the house. 
■ 'h , ■ , K • , 
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HISTORY OF THE RESTOBixION iBOOK 31- 
The King is discovered by bis host , 


X. . ^ 

The guest and hi$ scarcely seated opposite :e;i^]b 

other at the same looking more clolMy 

and with a better light aV the"|»e^^ who was before him>.:if:e 
cognised the King of Naples, /ify w perfect resemblance. t6 pis 
effigy on the coin of the Grajld Duchy of Berg and of the king 
dom of the two Sicilies. With a start of surprise and con 
fusion, he arose from his seat, and evincing in his looks, his 
gesture, , and his attitude, all the respect and emotion he felt in 
the presence of such fallen greatness, begged pardon of him 
for the involuntary familiarity he had assumed towards so 
august and so unexpected a guest. He hastened to assure him 
of his discretion, and vowed he would risk his life a thousand ; 
times rather than betray him ; his house, his fortune, and his 
person, he. said, were without any reserve at his service. 

At this sudden exclamation of her; master, and tho warm 
demonstrations of respect and devotion he evinced towards the 
stranger, the old housekeeper, who was occupied with her 
cookery, turned round with astonishment, found that the guest 
she had entertained was a king, and in the midst of her 
emotion letting fall amongst the ashes the dish she was pre- 
paring for her master, threw herself all trembling at the feet 
of Murat, and lost all presence of mind in her excuses and deep 
emotion in so august a presence' 

xt 

The King returned his thanks th providgnee which had 
directed him better than if he had miade a deliberate choice of 
an asylum. He passed aomte irangiuii days, happyand unkiiown, 
beneath this hoepitabje rebf, But the master of the house being 
one of those military hien, at thet time snspected^ pf imperialist. 

, sympathiesand predil^tibhs, bpe upon whomthe Toulon police 
had their eyes especially fixed, Murat did not think it prudent 
to prolong his residence there beyond the time necessary to find 
another retreat more certain for himself. By the assiduity of; 
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. ^ .v:i; He CttHe» refuge iA the vicinity of Toulon, . 

■■■ r- ' - ^ ^ — : ' 

his host and' the naval officers his friends, whom he had 
aeijiiapted with his adventure, he took refuge iit another house 
vicinity of Toulon, belon^ii|^J^ a of a vessel, and 

-ipjll:.th^ uninhabited. 

. . Ocre woman alone, faithfi^.vigilant, and sure, was entrusted 
wlSi|i the secret, and entrusted to the service of the King, in 
this /house which was thought to be abandoned. The two 
myid* officers of Toffio^i/ the- ^ confidants .of. his secret, 
watohed ewer his safety at a distance, aiid brought him from 
time to time, during the night, such articles as he stood in need 
of, and hopes of better fortune. ' 

But a rumour was spread about, amongst the executioners 
of popular vengeance in the south, of the presence* of the 
Kjng of Naples concealed in the neighbourhood of Toulon, and 
of imaginary treasures and jewels, the envied spoils of those 
who should discover him, which redoubled the ardour of the in- 
yestigators around him. The woman who served him had not, 
on© hour of. safety^ she w^atched all night while the King slept, 
to listen’ to the footsteps and the noises of the nocturnal patrols 
in^ the country, and to w’^am the King to fly if armed, visitors . 
shpiiid' approach the house. # 




XII. 


: .1' in spite of these precautions and this discr0.iibh;of the 
fr^ds of Murati silence and mystery themselves eeemed to 
reveal the outlaw. Daring the night of the 13th August, a band 
of sixty royalist volunieei®, guided and commanded by one of the 
chiffe most eageriy beiitj.pn dis^ the, If ing,: surrounded 

•the country.; house From the 

widows of thehoua^yihklf wsieaitusted might 

Jfo jp^rceived during, .the. day .eymy thing that approached, and 
.he yvould then have time to conceal himself from all research ; 

. hu^ under favour of the shades of night, and of the silence en- 
;3pidbd troops, the proscribers mighfsurrojmdand surprise 
without giving him either a hint of their approach, ; 
r Ifm® to conceal Mmself. But a lantern carried in a . 

by one of the guides of the armed party to light 
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them in their march, having revealed to Muraih 
was watching near a window* the approach of a distant patrol 
ascending the road towjords the house, she suddenly atipqke'l]^ 
King who slept in his his anns by his ^ 

warned him of the comihg ddngeVv : . 

» He sprang from hia bed, tKr^i^Nhis cloak about him; 
his poniard and his pistdls, and going oiit widiout hoise % a 
back door, he plunged amongst the tall vines about sixty paces 
from the house, and covered hiinself with Some fagots of dry 
vine-branches, left by the vine-growers in their fields. The 
old woman carefully closed the door of the house after the King, 
removed, every trace which might reveal the presence of a 
stranger in, any of the rooms, and pretending to awake and to 
dress herself slowly at the knocking of the visitors at the door, 
she did not open it to them until she had given the King the 
time necessary to fly and conceal himself. 

While the volunteers were inspecting, with all the bitterness 
of disappointed rage, the apartments, the cellars, the garrets, 
and the most secret places of the house, others prowled about 
the court yards, in the garden, and even amongst the vineyards 
nea^ the house. They passed several times, with their lanterns 
in hand and their sabres drawn, within a few paces of the 
bundles of vine-branches which concealed the fugitive, and the 
King heard them break out in curses against him, and in hopes 
of discoveting him, that they might immolate him to fheirfuj^, 
and divide his spoils amongst theih. During these obsei^atidiis 
of hie persecutors who left only a few stops be^eeu himself and 
death, Murat kept his hand on his poignai^d and, Ms pistols* 
decided, as he has since related, to kill, the first that he could 
. strike, alfd tc reserve bis last pistol for himself* that he might - 
give up nothing but a^; dead; body to the ferocity^; of his 
..•executioners.' j ■ 

' This mysterious 'search thus baffled in the house he inha 
"hited, made it mof^ sui?b sorf^t no more to 

change his ^place of residence. B^t a price was set upon his 
head at Marseilles. A thousand lijouis d’or were pi:t)mised to 
any one who should deliver him hp dead or alive to the in 
quisitors of the Bourbon party. As the soil of ^mnee^must. 
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I V Ha ed^betkaon I oarJ a iiiihing-boat for Cuirsica. 

r . r rf . — ; , ^ 

opeu beneath his foot8teps,he re- 
Bumed; idea* of taiipg refuge in Corsica. 

'V'o '• XJ^E^Vy;-. • ' ■■ 

?!^!pi^'^ree,, young, naval, officers, who had never ,cea8ed to 
^etcretij jta liis esqapes and who were ready 
to abare his dangers/ Messrs. Donnadieu, Blancard, and Lang- 
ladh pr^ja^ed for him a new plan of escape. A fishing boat, 
without deck or cabin, in which these young men eDabarked 
themselves, awaited the King during a dark night, and a rough 
sea, on another point of the coast., This time he succeeded in 
getting aboard, favoured by tlie fancied security of the , coast 
guard,, who thought the shore sufficiently guarded, in such a night 
by the tempest ; and he gave himself up to the'winds and waves, 
less cruet perhaps, and less relentless than political parties. 

The boat which w as only large enough to bold four per 
^ons, managed, by intrepid hands, quitted the roadstead and was' 
failing. at day-break on the open sea, in the direction of the 
|s|euid of Corsica. But the storm which drove more mighty 
^ves against the frail bark in the open sea, than in the sheltered 
Tcmdstead of T<>hlon, the wind which' had tom the sail and 
broken die yard, the water ivhioh the boat sliipped at every 
iquall, threatened to open for the King and his friends a totnb 
amidst ^eveiy wave. « Perceiving a decked vessel going before 
the wind towards the French coast, they endeavoured! to teach 
4t, to beg the. crew to take them on board and carry them to 
|}prsica, a reward for this service, a part 

of the the .King bad about him. But the captain 

tod to tlieir eutmaties, kept on their way without 

to boat under their bows, and 

- .feft Murat; With the rjE^g elements. The iiight 

took in water 

/ tod . trefabl^^ at, every ahook Of the • ise&, when another sail 
[ ^hovreA itself over the waves, by thO glimmering twilight, 

; direction as Murat, and 

tbe'-poiatipf ptosing hiipA ' ■ ' . m' - 

! „ This was the mail-boat from Toulon^tb Corsica,, commanded 

- ‘ -V-f; ' ' ♦v' ' , , 
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by, Cap tain Michaello Bonelli, of Baatiai wJiiiih was .epnv^ying 
^efP^fttches and passengers to the islandv \ r At the signals of dis^ 
tr^^, tiie gestures and eries of Murat and his- companions, the - 
gefe()us captain, thdugjh^himself threatened' by^the 
di^ not ■ hesitate to ■ wait fbr bc^. _ 

pretended to be ignorant wfip ib4?p<^pns were = in immi-. 
nent peril that he received on board j hut the cajitcuii ^ol 
frigate Olessa, who had embarked in. the mail boat , at $ohjon, 
had been confidentially informed before he left of Ao King’s 
departure; He took it for granted that the Win* and the 
waves would not intimidate this gallant prince, and that he 
should fall in with him at sea, struggling with the tempest ; he 
had therefore, secretly hinted to the commandant of the mail- 
boat> to scan the horizon, and to pick up the unfortunate King 
,of Naples. Murat was accordingly received on the deck of the 
vessel more like a King than a shijiwrecked wanderer. 

He had scarcely got on board, when his boat, dismasted 
and shattered by the waves, foundered in sight of the passfmjgers^ 

XIV, ’ V ' „ 

Besides the captain of the navy who was devoted to him, 
Murat found on board the mail-boat, some partisans of fiis; 
cau^e, and some men who were flying, if not from pr<)sj^pti^,' 
at lea^tfrbm disgrace. Amongst these were senat(^^®nxsican 
generals of high rank, of the family, of the couiit, < 

the favour of Napoleon ; the Bacciocchis, the ^C,asa|laficas, theb 
Eossk, the Galvanis. They received ^ 

of respectful consideretiou and deference 
reserve called for by the circumstances of the ti^i^et It, was 
.agreed amongst all on board, thatpn their arrival!^*|kirt, they' 
/should affect to be ignorant of the name and title ' of '^he King.; 
He jhed taken the hajene of Cj^pa jieli 

^foriifer kingdom. - 

V ^ ■ " ' 

. was soon';-/ 

niafe popukrily' 
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xvhich itttfwhed to his person, to his ex.ploits, and to his mis^ 
forUines^wbich, ih the islanders, v?ere identified 

with the J^Vd^es bf ‘Napoleon. Fearing, however, that the 
^gehfefarid part&^ns of the Botobbns in the city, the oentre of 
the gbtbtnm^t; might tafee umbrage at his residing there, and 
execute- some order of sev^t^^^nst him, either received from 
Paris, or inspired by their bwn j^eal, he passed only one night 
in ^Mie . city,, and the day after his arrival he went with some 
friends to^^ Viscovato, a village situated in the centre of some 
lofty mountains, at twelve leagues distance from Bastia. 

The principle family of Viscovato was that of Colonna, of 
ancient race and consideration in these mountains, where the 
people, as in the East, recognise natural and hereditary masters, 
in the chiefs of the old tribes of the country. Murat had been, 
prompted to throw himself into Viscovato, by his recollections 
of the name of this family of Colonna, into which one of hia 
most confidential generals, Franceschetti, had married. He 
thoti^t that the gratitude and affection which this general, 
wlfo had been loaded with his favours at Naples, had communi- 
: &^d to his relations, would be a pledge of hospitality and 
ddelity. He was not deceived. Tho ties of nature and of the 
Wrt, are more -sacred in Corsica than .those of , politics or 

t iiCn, as amongst all primitive people, where man is above 
feubjept or the citizen. The mayor of Viscovato, Colonna 
C@ealdt^‘iiibier-in-law of General Franceschetti, was the chief 
of this-fa^i^ly. IJe wiis a royalist, an enemy to Bonaparte, 
and devoted to the Bourbons ; but, above all, devoted to family 
feeling, to* the duties of hospitality towards those who invoke 
it, and to the potent manners of his country. ‘ 



: V Murat on prim the mountain Ipfeihds 

of Scx)tlan^;dr square of Viscovato, alighted 

from his horse hefor^^^^ of a house which had the 

most imposing aj^arahee bf.any m the virago ; this was the 
residence of Colobha pecaldi. The of the house, and 

the chief of the country, . Col5nha,.(^ at the noise of the 


• 'or monarchy .xn ?i‘RiNCE. 

' IXe t^««tt|ii-his residence at Viscovato 
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fcorses of the Bang’s suite. MujpaV/:»J^eii^^ 

Acquainted him with the motives of his lahdipg & 
and asked him for an asylum and^^tectim^ his 

people, with the sofe pf/awhitiiig in safe^:^ amidst 

these mountains what the Fmn^ and ilie; allied 

sovereigns should decide respeotii^him. The v^rahle chief 
of the Oolonnas' replied to the Kihg;by an assttttoce ef .rthe 
most inviolable hospitality. He told him that tlteye did not 
exist, to his knowledge, any ordeir of the King ^of ^France, or 
my teason of conscience or honour, for a faithful partisan of 
the Bourbons, which could authorise any person in Corsica to 
treat the deposed King of Naples as a fugitive and an enemy. 

The King lived for some days in security and peace in 
^the house of Colonna Cecaldi, where it Was not long before 
he was rejoined by the Neapolitan general I'ranceschetti, the 
son-mlaw of his host. 

XVII. 

Corsica, as we have before said, was then fluctuating- ih a 
sort of interregnum favourable to the anarchy of tJiO &ee' 
principal parties which divided it, — the Bonapartistsj^ thO'^ 
partisans of England, and the friends of the houi^ of 
boh; and still more favourable to the personal 
wliich an illustrious chief, stirring and popular ilbe Bang 
of Naples might wish to attempt there, whether to govern tlie 
island, or to rocruit there adborente and insttu^ntd of ad- 
ventures and expeditions elsewhere. The f^h|e.. ginrisohs 
of Calvi, of Bastia, and of Ajaccio, did not OphjMst of: moi*© 
than a few hundred men, an insufficient number to im^iose 
•obedience, or even peace, on the three existing p&ttips, roo^d 
m the island, masters of the mountainSf^ and a.lW'ays in arms 
: and; in observatfon to avail themselves of which 

events might offer them^ The white in the 

jfcrlt, and on the belfries of the island, /the ;'c£!y sign o the . 
sahpaisBipn of the country fo the governmiaht of Louis XVIII. 
The militaiy command of the island was exercised provisionallyt 
and almost officiously, by the tfolonel of Gendarmerie Verridre. 
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this militezy commanfhpit, of Bastic^ 'who was 
mforhife(i -of the arrival r6t> the King of Naples iu Corsica, 
had ilSplu^ned". Jdarat sdi • urged by his 

ow^ 5^eal, and ^ the sseal ^ the royalists of his; party, to 
act" ^ihst %e‘ft he sent him by an official 

messenger, a sutnmons to put himself into his hands,, until 
King of Fr^piC^ should have decided on his fate. , Murat, , 
drcady sheltered at Viscovato by the inviolable hospitality 
bf the Colonnas, and being soon surrounded by peasants,, by 
shepherds, and by old soldiers armed for his protection, refused 
to obey,* alleging as a motive for his refusal the absence of 
all legal and sovereign authority in the island. On receipt 
bf this answer Colonel Verriere published a proclamation 
W’hich declared Mumt, King of Naples, an enemy to the 
King of Fwiqe, and a disturber of the public peace. A 
d^ta^hmbtit of 400 men, supported by a corps of gendarmes, 
ihf^hed to Viscovato, to execute the orders of government, 
a|id to jibize on the person of Murat. 

BhVMurat was already an impregnable power in the very 
warlike mountains in which he was 
..^.VV'ith some, hereditaty devotion to the Colonna 
whoso roof he resided-— with others, the sacred 
rights l which no political sentiments would 

mafce betray, — with one class the adyenturons ^ 

popularity King of Naples, — with another the ^memory 

of the they had served under hts orders ^ 

-r-with the md^ ambitious, the hope of sharing his dangers 
Spoili^ of an expedition of this old sovereign , to 
liobnqucr his kingdom, — with the mercenary, the pay which 
l^urat ffistrij^Uted out of. tlie sums he had brought with him, 
oj* which he. drew from lParis, — all these considerations had 
collected' at : Vi^vatb, . m’cmnd the King of Nqpleia some 
thoutotid 'of defe^ere,- aymfed^'ind rea^y 7or any thing to 
save* to follow, or tb avenge l|bis- popular outlaw. The detach- 
ment sent from Basting intUhid^ted by the number and tch 
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, sblation of his jiartisans. fad 6y the nat^l ^^ength of his 
position, returned without ite prey to ’ ;; . 


Murat was earnestly press^ ,hy his little f my .v^^hy^, 
the attachment of the mountaineers, to raise . We et^dard. 
of insular independence in his ovm name, ahd^tp seize ppoa 
Bastia. This, however, he declined, still affirming that ho 
did not wish to undertake anything against the lung Of 
Fyance, and that he limited himself to providing for h?S >, 
own safety and dignity, under the guardianship of his warlike , 
hosts. But his partisans around him. , were already doing 
violence to his reserve, whether pretended or sincere, mrd 
boldly recruited men, arms, munition, and subsidies for Jus, 
cause. He shut his eyes to air this, and seemed himself to ^ 
fluctuate undecided between an insurrection in We island,, in 
his favour, and ap expedition to the’ shores of his aincient 
kingdom. The cCitainty of failing against Europe, ,aftOr . a., 
momentary success in the island of Corsica, aid ..the.- mp- . 
diocrity of the conquest proportioned to its danger, tump^ 
him from the first idea, and precipitated hirn into the 
Despair above all, and the ambition of imitating .and 
passing NaiKilcon. by retuniing to Naples ^d 
■ himself there, drove him blindfold into this fet^ wep Jof . 
his' life. His pecuniary resources becoming exhansfed, . he 
could not support the weight of idleness, nor the. hiimiliatiim 
of a private and obscure life, after a life of tup^lfc in camps, 
and of splendour on a throne. Domestic troub|es alsU 
; their secret bitterness and incitement to his political revepes. 
He adored his vvife, young, beautiful, ambitious, - and 0^y 
i; empower and sple.ndor. He was jealous of the supposed 
' mental favour she evinced towards 
his court, whose counsels she had sopaetiiiesw^i^ to prefer 
'^to bis own poticyi' He felt humbled Rt having (d^^ved her* 
l ipf a throne to which she had /^evated him by mer union 
; IwiW him. He vtaa it^tfent torifeplace her upon it by the 
boldness’ of .Jus gfeniuiii^'d by We .bravery of his heart; and 
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- .j , , v ,,H«;jaeoide9 on' to Naples. , ■ 

he waa indignaut at the vulgaf rank in which he would have 
td leave:£his child^nf hd adored like their mother. 

His heart his head, Se wajs seized with the 

vertigo of 't>4de, of' love, and of tho throne. During his 
three week^^'Vi^idence amongpt i^^ ho indulged 

in therCdeliriudi or the illusions which he needed as a justi- 
ficatiojQ^ Ids ■ : r .. 


XX. 


'V** I am adored at Naples,** he said to his confidents, “ andT 
how could it be otherwise? I have done nothing but good 
to the Neapolitans; whom I governed with my heart, and 
whose military name I raised in the field, by covering it 
with my own exploits. I gave freedom to the people. 

. I lldvated. the. nobility, I gave courage to the soldiers, I 
lov|d^ ’ I civilized,. I administered, I enriched 

th^^&ttgdomV I still hear from this place the acclamations^ 
of muftitude on my route, every time I returned in triumph 
to capital, from our cam 2 )aigns with the grand army. , 
Gif|at what memories do these applauses of a nation 

awiklinild niy ^til t Naples and my people beset me by their 
coi^tiniisl presence ! ” Then melting into tears nt these pic- 
tui|isV/^*it is too mnch,.” he exclaimed, “ I can no longer live 
or people. We shall see Naples, we shajl see , 

Napic^, ^sten our departure I ” 




XXL 


;rtt was in vMn that some general officers, more calm anti 
moiie faithful tp hW interests than to his illusions, represeh^d 
to &m.the danglsrs of the enteiprise ; Europe in arms, Aus^a 
andi^er armies on Kis frpntiers, the Bourbons of Sicily but just 
rested ^ |hejiipf,;king4om,'^a^ not having yet had time to 
exhaust the^iffi^usiasm and popularity of their restoration, the 
ar^;!^ vanc^i^Wd and broken officers agaia attached to the 
Bourbons, by fatoi};jr souvenirsiJby by oath,' and by interest; 
'the^japid oblivion" which follows the calamitxes of fate and 
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absence, a vigilant policy and numerous Sbirri* from Sicily, 
spying out the seiptiiments and feelings of the people, the 
difficulty of disembarking, the paudty of resources, of arms, of 
soldiers and of, a\unjtii(0aiS, , the abseijco of or re^on 

for raising the people, and a cert^ captivity death 

on the soil of a kingdom Whicb oould not brook two ,kmgs. 

Nothing however could shake his resoliitjon; lo* he had 
the regal monomania. He was determined to 
things only in the light which smiled upon his WiahM,’and;yauch 
reflected baek the false colouring of his' warm and lively imagi- 
nation. Intelligent, but unreflecting, -like all the men of we 
south, Murat had all his life had occasion for a head to think 
for him. Wherever ho had gone alone, he had gone astray. 
His mind, though full of fire, had hut little light. It .served 
more to dazzle than to guide him on his way. , 


XXII. 

’ it was in the midst of these perplexities, but wh^ his 
heart, decided before his understanding, was aJr^y,^ntirely 
bent on a landing at Naples, that his old aide-de;(^p,, corres- 
pondent, and negociator at Paris, Coloiiel Macirone'ji aH^y$d,in 
the island with the sanction of government, and de*^|^e4^te 
be conducted to Viscovato, to bear to the King thei^^uons 
and safe-coiaduct of the allied powers. It was.,to9;J4^i.'^^ 
King was constantly repeating this axiom; which W Ae 

heroic excuse for his resolution ; " Por a Kin^ who ^akj<^t his 
crown nothing remains but the death of a soldf^.'V 
■ jnoreover convinced, and repeated incessahfly to, his;, con- 
fidents, that, if he gave himself up to the apparent, pnerosity 
of Etiro^, his tomb would speedily be built by me side of his 
prison. 

Meciro|ie, . before he appiMred ,in ttoi^rossj^ce of ms old 
master, fii® commandant fo the 

' Englis^ai^ Neapbliten agents, who were sent fp 

i^Ufki imd/ dissuade hUj,|lpWWehte tte 

* SatriUtcB of Justice.' . , 
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mission with which he was chatged for h}ml Amongst others 
he saw the two brothem Carabelh, Corsicans by birth, who had 
formerly seryadVin the British army, and who had been con- 
fidentially Naples Medici, the minister of police; 

hot hut to turn a%ay Murat 

from his The comt of Naples had already its sus- 
picions/ was and kept watch, but it had no occa- 

sion fo lay et deadly snare fo/a man who so madly threw himself 
into it of ' his own accord. Macirone and tlie two Carabollis, 
the former anxious for the King and for the success of his ne- 
gdciation, the others in the interest of Naples, and of the 
minister Medici, who employed them, saw each other at 
Bastia,' conferred with the military government of that city, and 
having learned that Murat was going to Ajaccio by one road, 
they went thither by another, to stop him by their counsels at 
the last step. ^ 

^ XXIII 

But nothing could any longer restraiu him. On the 17th 
September, he mounted his horse at Viscovato, surrounded by 
a littlei artc^ of Corsican volunteers, and of all the dependants 
of' tji0 Cofobna family. He marched to Ajaccio, the second 
the island, amidst cries of ‘‘Long live the King of 
/ ' good wishes of the whole population, whom 

luj had ca]^v^ted during his long residence with the Colonnas ’ 
by his gi^e, his familiarity, his martial eloquence, and his 
^ : This atmy was principjilly composed of Generals Fran 
ic^hetti and Natali, who had rejoined him in Corsica, 
h^qmployed sab-ofiicers and soldiers, residhig in the island^ 
wild had hastened at the sound of his name around th^ir ancient 
. gimeml, of a selection of the most warlike of those Condgttieri, 

vengeance of families, at 
vi^auco with eaph other hi^‘ driven^ into the foreate, and 
; aidcustdmedr^td^y ^ the -Wvouao and petty warfare ydth the 
tmops ; finally," of those shephords from the lofty pasture 
grounds of the island, and of those young villagers, who tend 
/ t^eir flocks or labour with guminrheytfd, and to whom the use of 
r ^ attns is familiar from Murat, in his; half military,, 
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Aj^fAarance of Ibe country. 

half regal coetume^ with >yhich he aifected to fascinate the eyes 
of the French soldiers, followed by the principal chiefs of the 
family which had shown him hospitality, and by his generals in 
Tiiiiform, behind the ^des of his advancergnard of mountain- 
eers, marched at the head of this column^ an escort ill. this eyes 
of some, an army in the eyes of others, adcording as the gates 
of Ajaccio, where he had established some communication, 
should open or shut at his name. He rode one of those long 
haired little Corsican stallions, whose sure footing, eye of firb, 
bold heart, ^ and ear accustomed to musketry, constitute the 
battle-steed of these mountain warfares. The rocks, the 
ravines, the skirts of the forests were covered with women and 
children, grouped upon the route to witness the passage of a 
hero and a King. 

The wild magnificence of tho landscape scenery he was .. 
passing through added something still farther of picturesque 
and oriental grandeur to the spectacle. The abrupt pathways 
by which he had to cross the granite heart of the island to gg 
to Ajaccio, mounted upwards, plunged down, and meandered by 
turns through the mountains, the ravines, the abysses, and the 
venerable forests of firs, of oaks, and of chestnuts, whose ejeva* 
tion renders them inaccessible to the axe of man. Southern^ 
Alps, framed in by a vast sea, where the deep splendour of the 
sky, the solitude, the nidoness, ^nd the silent niajesty of 
nature, impress upon the heart of man the \ e)6.0rgy, the 
loftiness, and tho profundity which they tbemseH^ display. ’ ' 


XXIV. 


All the villages which Murat had to, pass through, apprised " 
of bis coming, proud of showing him bosgi^j^y^ and already ? 
rendered zealous in his cause' by hiisf emifesanes*; :^entvtb, 
him, with their chiefs> their m^strates, and ,tbw 
He. slept the first night iat Qob>ne, in thik house 
Galvani, whose brotheri^.A commissary geheiul. 

with the:jp!lttg as oriepf .his staff. Mb remained 
^tbe^"‘^n’.<th0 l$tbi:r^ refehtit spmb new soldiers., Oh tbe 
19 th he, biri^ito.ied at the hamte|;^df BD^elli-Panisani, in the 
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Dispmitioas of the Emperor's fkxnily. 

house of the principal inhabitant, Mahuelli. Then, with his 
followers, who increased in number at, every cabiii on his 
I’oute, passing over the lofty goj^es of La Serra, he encamped 
that evening at St. Pierre-de-Venaco. The curate of Vivaro, 
Pantaldcf^, afforded him hospitality 'oh the 20tb, and escorted 
him With his villagers, for the remainder of the day through 
the primitive forests of Vizzavona. When descending Bocoe* 
nano, he met Lieutonant-Colonel Bonelli, who had come to 
meet him with alji his village. He there awaited the remainder 
of his little army, which had marched slower than himself, and he 
sent General Fraucesohetti to Ajaccio, to aniioimce his approach 
and liis intentions, commissioned also to treat with the prin- 
cipal people of the city, and with the royal authorities. He 
awaited at Bococnano to await the result of his conferences. 

XXV. 

Ftanceschetti applied fii'st to tlie Arrighis, a family, loaded 
■yath gifts, with titles, and with honours by Bonaparte. Ho 
found assembled there all the principal members of the Fm- 
peiur’s family, resident or refugees in the island. The resent- 
ment of these relations of Napoleon against Murat, whom they 
>>cons^d of having contributed to bis ruin, and the prudence 
natural to islandera, which made them more than any others 
dread the appearance of mixing themselves up with plots 
against the Bburbons, to whom their name had already made 
.4;hem greater objects of suspicion, inspired this family council 
with an inflexible aversion to this compromising temerity of the 
Eir^ of Naples^ They addressed to his general the most bitter . 
audfinsidting reproaches against a king who, after having been 
crpvj^ed by the hand of their family, and after having fought 
with the cpalitioff^^ come again to persec^jte it 
/W^tbphis ambitiou, and to even iu^t^ island where it 

was,, gliding mkisfortunea. ^Tfiey sternly cor^xxrei Frsiieeschetti 

to dftV.hisjavister from entering Ajaccio, and thereby to impart 
to fb P®apea,b]^6 and submissive town the appearance of a place in 
open insurrection* against the King of E'rance. Franceschetti 
returned to report to the King the evil 'disposition of his rela^ 
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• He enters Ajsceio. 

tivias ; V but Murat, now siayroiinded by hid whole army, and 
; ur^d bn by the less re^^tihg enthusidto of the people, and of 
^the eoldiers of the ^rn&n of Ajaceio, would listen to nothing, 
and a?emountinig to horse he advanced towairds the city, ' 

'xxvi" ; _ ' ''V' 'V- 

^ His etitiy was a triumph* The people oveirwhelmed their 
aathoj^ties. The civil magistrates and the military Command- 
ant restrained with difficulty the five hundred French soldiem 
of the garrison in the fortress, the gates of which they kept 
shut solely to prevent them from mingling with the people and 
with the army of the King. They were seen leaning imarmed 
on the parapets of the fortifications, gazing on the triumphal 
entry of the old brother-in-arms of their Emperor, applaud- 
ing the demonstrations of the multitude, and mingling their 
cries.of ”L6ng live the King of Naples!” with the acclama- 
tions of the anny, the city, and the port. * Murat would not 
accept the public palaee, which the multitude pressed him to. 

' enter in token of sovereignty. He made them conduct him to 
an ordinary inn in the square ; and before he dismounted he 
haran^ed the people, who had crowded closely round him , 
He told them that he had only come to Ajaccio to ask for 
simple and inoifensive hospitality; and that if his presence 
was made a cause 6f sedition, or disturbance in the city, he 
would immediately quit it again. He s^t his officers to bear 
the same assurance to the authorities, satisfied with having 
braved them, not wishing to push his victory beyond the object 
ho had ill view, happy only in being favoured in his desi^s 
against it by the ascendant of his popularity, and by the 
kingly part which he was eq|o)dng for the last time iu jha 
island of Kis beilefeetqr and oim memy. / 

■i ^ Hfe Majesty the King; of NaplM seeU ah 

chief of by his - b^defs to the inayor of 

has ^ftin a i>lace tvhere his 
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Enthusiasm of the people of lAjaccio* 

family reside ; believing himself to be in the midst of his own 
relatives when amongst the inhabitants of this city, lie will 
live there as a private individuaj, and only asks the authorities 
for the protection due to honour and misfortune. ^ 

The naval officer, Blancard, who performed the duties of 
his private secretary, wrote from the King's dictation to Colonel 
Verriere, commanding the. military division, a long despatch, 
intended for publication, and w^hicli contained the following i 
“ The King has read with indignation your proclamation agairfst 
him to the inhabitants and soldiers of the island ; this proclama- 
tion is false and indecent ; for it denounces to the dagger of the 
assassin, the King and the persons w'ho have given an asylum 
to an unfortunate prince, to a captain whose services, rank, 
and reverses render him sacred in the eyes of all civilised 
nations.” 

Murat enjoyed to intoxication the empire ho exercised over 
the people of Ajaccio. He contemplated their demonstrations 
every moment under his windows, and made his friends observe 
tliem ; he saw in them an augury of the enthusiasm which he 
hoped soon to find again on the soil of his kingdom. He 
hastened the preparations for his expedition, which was 
freighting and arming at full liberty in the port, under the 
eyes of the powerless authorities, and of the soldiers of the 
garrison, accomplices at least in their hearts and good wishes. 

* He placed his jewels in pledge to obtain the necessary funds 
for the equipment of his little squadron, 

XXVIII. 

Meanwhile Macirone had arrived with the two brothers 
Carabelli. The former haviiig requested an audience with liis 
old master, it was granted immediately. The inn in which the 
King resided was only designated by the flag of the two^Sicilies 
displaye4 oyer the door, and by the sentinels and "die armed 
mq|ntaineap who guarded the entrance. Macirone, who was re- 
edvied with' tenderness^ but with embari^sment, by the King, 
reported to him the success of his negociation ; and delivered to 
him a note from Prince Mettemich, containing the conditions 
■■ ^ ■ / 3 I. , 
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^ : I Jlia evasive reply to th|e5 offet of Auaiyia. ^ 

the King of^lSeiplee would be admitted to the hosph 
of Austria, These wete : > , 

' rT, That .'the King sliouti asshi^e name of :|a private 
jh^Vidual. ' ' L". 

That, he shc^ld choose his Jresid^nbe, either }n town or 
oottntry/in Bohemia or Upper Austria. ;x. 

; 3. That he should pledge his worduot to quit the Austrian 
B^tes without the consent, of the Urdperor, and that he should 
submit himself there to the laws of thdNCou);itry. , 

To these conditions* were added a passport for Trieste, if 
tha King wished to make use of it. He took the pasport and 
reserved the discussion of the conditions until he should be re- 
united to his family. This evasive reply recalled the am- 
biguity of his attitude between Napoleon and the allies in 

L814. iFumished with this passport if destiny was adverse to 
him in the expedition he w'as about to attempt, free from the 
conditions which he ^ would not accept if he succeeded, Iv^ 
refused, under the pretext of the omission of his regal title 
in the despatches, the written offer made to him by the cap 
tain of .an English frigate, which was placed at his disposal 
by the }3riti9h government, to conduct liim to Trieste. The 
two brothers Carabelli w ere afterwards admitted to an audience, 
and exerted themselves to point out to him the dangers of his 
enterprise, but failed in convincing him. ^ ' ^ 

He invited them to his table with Miibirqhe. Uenerals 
Natali' and FrancesChetti, six colonels, and hia principal offi- 
cers, also formed part of the ’ company. The Conversation 
turned^ npoh Waterloo— “ Ah r exclaimed the King, /"if I 
been there, I feel assured that the fate qf the world would have\ 
been changed. , The engaged, -it 
was sacrificed ih SetaffVt^y^heh i^ tna$se at the decisive 

, moment would have eVeiy^ His thoughts * 

flowed freely, and the conversarion wiis vdried^ Ad turned^ 
indifferent subjects. After dinner he took Mapii^e^ into his 
. cpitet. and said to him that the first ^ni^biguous afiawer, which 
! had ! given him in the morning offers of Austria, had 
a double mOanirig, little suited to Ms honour and his rank, th^t 
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•' ,' " -pi s letter to Colckel . . ' ’’ i' 

he reproached hmj^solf with it> ahd that: he would give himf 
another more frank and sincere, as to his reial intentions. ‘ Thoii 
sitting down, before his writk^-taWe, 
his own hand, whi^- contained his thoughts arid ooniplaaits 
without reserve., , •' •/ '.'.'V 

I appreciate my liberty,*’ he said in tms letter, /f ahqye 
every .Mher posses^ibn of Captivity or d^lh is the 
salae^to mO. toatment can I expect from those "Who 

liiredt:Wsassins agalnst^e at Marseilles? I saved the life of 
the Marquis de Rivieres who had* been condemned to die on 
the scaffold ; I obtained his pardon from the Emperor. Deies* 
table truth, notwithstanding, ho has excited wretches against me, 
and set a price upon my head I Wandering in the woods and 
mountains, I have confided my life to the ’generous fidelity of 
three French officers, who brought me to Corsica , at thO peril 
of their own lives. . Some wretches have said that I have 
brought 'fre^sures with me from Naples! 1 expended there> 
on the' bOntraiy, . in improving my kingdom, all - the wealth I 
had brought from my principality of Berg. I cannot accept 
the conditions that you have brought me, Monsieur Macirone I 
They constitute ray. abdication, I am only permitted to live. 
Is this the respect due to an unfortunate sovereign, recogUifiiOd 
by |hV.whole of Europe, and who at a critical moment decided 
the ’Canaps^n of ISlfi, iu favour of these same powers who 
nowrpurst^ hatred and ingratitude? 1 have 

not iWicate^;f ; I a nght to recover my croum, if 6ed will 

give me str^gtjh wd means to do itl My presence in Naples 
can no longer’ any one; cannot correspond with 
Napoleon, a captive* at St. Helena ! When you receive this 
letter I ehall be already at sea, advancing to mjeet my destiny. 
l: 5 ^ 6 hall either succeed dr termnmtq with nay .enterprise, 

li haVd dared death a thousand ^mes in fighting my country, 
and:shall I hot be allovvedlo/dare it once iu my Q\yh cause? 

l^metyM^ :^-of my' 1,;; ^ V ; 

' - v|gftef Sawg given these lines to a be e^ed, 

he ligned :liiem, and diseased hie former aideniercamp^^ 
an ^brace " ' 
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Sailing of ^Carat'a expedition. 

, >V - ' ;■ ' ■; '-‘^xxix.; , . 

in tHe inorning, 

the eUenoe .that .prevaileSi nwqke Medir^e wVth a starts 
. and informed hin^bat the si^al for embarkation was given 
: 5>y the King to his fellow adyenturefo: in the hazards of the 
i Wy* JHe had. in fact, embarked with th^. This catooii- 
iihot some minutes after, fol lowed 
';:th6 battlements of the fort of AjaccitiL This was a yarn pre« 
;^nce of opposition to the expedition bf the King of Naples, 
procured with difficulty and supplication from the soldiers by 
the. officers of the garrison. The artiller;[m6n secretly favour- 
ing the adventurous: cause of Murat, and restrained by discipline 
alone within an apparent neutrality, had loaded the guns :as if 
to fire on tlie squadron, but they designedly took , aim over' the 
vacant sea. These discharges lost in the waves; .were; 
salute than an act of hostility. The King and hie army were 
' already sailing at liberty towards the coast of Ifoly. ' • 

Six light vessels with decks, feluccas or bomb-ketches,, 
composed the whole flotilla of Murat. The vessel which bor^ 
thi, King was commanded by Baron Barbara, oaptainti^ a 
frigate in the Neapolitan service; Goutand commiihdi^i^ tfie 
siwond, having under him Captain Peihice and Lmtitenant 
Maltedo ; Ettore the third, Mattei the fou?iffi, :aii?d;:^nijidqi the 
fifth. " The sixth vessel, a better and, 
than the others, served as an advice boat, and was 
by a simple pilot named Ceconi. The officers* and . the two 
hundred and fifty sub-officers and soldiers, v^bibhrfbirmed' the 
’ whole s^y of thb expedition, w0r<^ distributed amongst 
! these ^ respective sizes.. The 

flotifla wajB uddor ^ ^ view of Qprsk^ ^ 

. '-QSth of Sb!^fomber^_:v.•Qn\ti^^^^^ 

. want of wind. On iffierSOth’a s^uafi ;^ 

'qf Sardiiua, where they nairowly escaped slbpyj^k. The 
everioWed ves^ls took sholtef for a whole day in bf 
. ' j^^'e idhiiJhiAij^ istohd of Tavolbra,> vast rock in' forra bt 
I ^ firom Sardihkt/ - . ^ 




, , '■ „0F'' i Sl’l' 

Mtkrat ente^ $jUfi .Lucido. 

On tlie iipd pf October'they.put to sea agw, struggling 
\vith diffictilty against the wayc^^for fi^e days and four t^ights, 
and only rea6hed at hight^alU ^n th^ 5tK, the coast ^ OalahHa, 
in sight of mount^a of The land lay 

leagues dis&bc^fS^ the Vess^ite,v which were then 



The . corUmander pf the fleet, Barbara, ordered all firfea , 
above apd below decks rto' be extinguished, to avoid revealing.^ 
the presence of unknown ships upon the coast. It was agreed •: 
that the vessels keeping company together should make signals" 
to each other only by tho sparks produced by the collision 6f 
flint and steel, in order that the look-out men on the shore 
might mistake these fugitive lights for the phosphorescent 
appo^ncea on the sea.diiring the summer nights. The wind 
blOT irom the mountains of Calabria, as if providence was 
desirous of repelUhg the King from destruction, The vessels 
obliged U> beat up with difficulty in a hollow sea, to make;- the 
land in the roadstead of Paolo, were separated in the darknessj 
frto. each other by a sudden squall, blowing, after the moon 
the sltormy gorges of Lower Calabria, Driven 
fr^ jbfe intention by the wind and sea, the King. 

eiSered,':i|t^^^ay-hreak, the secluded roadstead of Sari Lricido, 
with onljr^^p.of his V^^els, to await there the remainder of 

his scattered / 


XXXI 

i J ibe anchor :W^ c^t, at s distance from t^pT.^acli, 
a^ the King ordered tQ land 

wi^h one seaman,.' sound, tka Opintons of the peasants J;: and 
acquaint him witj^ tiio ^c^lt of ; his enquiries. Ot^yiani arid 
thj|5 searaa^.di^M*!?^ 1^®®“ arrested a. few $tep^ 

from the. vi^ch- , oy the inhabitants. This bad, sytnpibm dis- 
turbed. thO companions of Murat^. amongst whrim, feince ihe 
preceding evening, a gloomy, and a timid hesitation of 

ev|l augury^ hod be^ observable. It appeared as if the sight ; 
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Hetlt^on ttUwi di^tiragement of the cr6w, . ^ .. 

of tiii iidast TM saddeoly presented to their eyes the dang^ 
of- tjio enterprise they were about to himvo, and wliich had 
hithertd beOn im^rdOptible amidst- the '‘illusions / created by 
distance. '. The Italian shore however, made them Susceptibjie 
of -all theis^ forebodings. ^ 

'■' "V Tihese men ha# neither personal causoi nor i^iisie of duty, 
" of country, or of honour,^ in ,thi8 Texp^tiW;/ of those 

• mdtavee, in short, which aniihate -trueyhefeism '^a 
fortitude.' wAJdventurers, in search of the easy 

. eapricioiis glory of an enterprise in they had' no real 

'interest, the slightest doubt of success could disheai<en them, 

• and the least obstacle check them. They began tp-havC/a 
glimpse of their temerity, and without daring to confess it to 


themselves, to look behind them 

xxxn 


The day was drawing to a close, and the . King ^d not sfee ' 
his vessels re-appeaa*.. The pilot Oeconi, comm^ding the 
advice boat, and which alone was anchored beside diat of the 
King, in the roadstead of San Lucido, was sentby Murafept the 
close of day, to discover at sea or behind the npighbour|5ii||j^^^ 
the other vessels, and to rally them ar^u^d him. :l4ll^^dm 
discovered the vessel commanded by Courandi ajjd brought her 
in. Being interrogated by the King as to the fa.|:e ;^’the other 
vessels,^ he replied that he had lost si||ht; of the 

squall the. preceding evening. Two officers /PS teJ^d troops , 
on hoard the vessel of this captain,’ confided Jifurat their 
‘ suspicions, as to the intentions of Ooutand, vyhom they believed, 
tohe piprtipg with his crew, the desertion.at sea, audia^sd^p' 
/ ihent of the King, I^r^t summoned C!o on board t his 
^ vessel, reminded hipi the beuefits j^ithy^ he had loaded 
liim at Niijd^piJ^l^tendod to gre^f^eonhdra in him, ^ 

to induce him to abandon the, idPa of deceiving ; 

The King, hdWever, pri^ently ordered Capt^l^pprhara, 
commandant of tho flotillar to take- Cbnrand’s 
y deprive him' .of all pretext of separating |Vom ■ the^ l|iaadrbii 
Thia’ J&ad/^ ^bo^d.\^ty choseu "m^n, ; suhrofficens, 
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Ckfsmion hi ^ottfilnd .with lu« crew. .. 




and soldiers/; the . most wfurlike of the ^bole ex 

' podition. ,, ,••/;, .. ^ 

At'midi^lg^t die. ve^ls of tile ipng weighei anchor 
in silence, and; the flotiUa made s^l tQ^r<^ another creek 
on the cpost^ hoping tio fall A with the otW vessels at sea. 
But before . daylight could reveal his feght Captain Ooumnd, 
having sent ithe soldiers down between decks, 16 conceal them 
as he s6id» from the look-out men on the shore, cut/ while they 
wer6 aeloop,’ the hawser which attached his veliler to die poop 
of the King’s* and concealed by the fog made sail for Corsica, 
telling the^ soldiers /when they awoke tliat the King bfd; " 
abandoned the enterprise, and had ordered him to go before 
him to Trieste. 

xxxiiL ' : 

'K V * ' V , * ^ ^ . 

'' ' ^ . ■ • . ■ 

^ • At the first • dawn of ,day the King was dismayed at the 

desertion of : Courand, %ho had semd< seven years in his 
^ard, and who thus bctraj^ed his master at the critical moment. 
Saving no more with him now than his own crew, and the 
' of men embarked in the advice, boat of the pilot 

he. wavered in his resolution, and directed the com 
rn^dant of his flotilla, Barbara, to steer for Trieste J Bar- 
bara affirmed that his crews were not in a condition to undergo 
6o long a^^tsge in the Adriatic, with their present paucity 
6f sailors ^SW/provisions ; but he offered the lung to go ashoi'e 
in Utie ne|ghjfe6i|riiig little port otf Eii^zo, to hire there, a stronger 
vesseb tO' go# a crew and provisions, and to return and join the 
King who was to stand out to sea in the advice boat. But 
io effect this it was necessary that Murat, should confide to 
/"Bai^bara his Austrian passports, for Tneste, the only documents 
V which could warrant; the landing/ and protect the person and 
Imnsactions of Barlark- bn >hore.' The /King refused to part 
with hj^ ^afe'conduct, which he resented doubtless ,a;S' a last 
teBourc^.f pf flight in c^e of . disaster. Barb^na pemfeted in 
li^n^ng without this indispensible . guaraptea of safety, 
*pnd an angiy alteraition took place between him and the King. 
H You hear him/’ exclaimed Mui^t indisrnantlv. addressinu 
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his officers, “He refuses to obey reef then, I shall 
go on shore myself! memory is fresh in hearts of the 
Neapolitans ; they recognise meT’ 

He then ordered ail his office on their uniforms. 

General Natajii alone, not ^ving'hiiy uniform, the King 
murmured loudly at this negligence or pmdemse of tjie general 
“ It was not lichen following me to, danger,’* said he, “that 
you should have forgotten your military drm ! *’ 

During thfce altercations, these murmurs, and reproaches on 
board, the fresh breeze was rapidly impelling the two.yessels, 
on a brilliant sea and under a glowmg sun, towards ' ihe 
Calabrian coast, where rose half-way up the hill the white 
castle and houses of the little port of Piz^o, It was eleven 
o’clock in the morning on the 8th October. The sun, was 
smiling as if to lure them to destruction. / f ^ ‘ i ■ 

■ XXXIV... 

At the moment when the two vessels cast, anchor, at a 
cable’s length from a deserted beach, a short distance frona 
the:.port of Pizzo, the generals and officers wished 
first. The King kept them back by a 
making them stand behind him on the deck: “1^4® 
duty/^ said he, “to be the first to land on; this field of 
glory, or this field of death. Mine is the preoeidehce, as the 
. responsibility is mine,*’ and he stepped, boldly..^poh the beach. 
The two generals, Franceschetti and Nateli,^ ^epmpanied^ by ' 
twenty five officers, sub-officers, soldiers, ot personal servants, 
landed after, him ; and collecting in a body behind the King, 
followed his footsteps, his movements, and his gestures. 

The .presence, of these unknown vessels in the solitaiy’ 
roadstead, the number and costume .of the passengers, the 
anchor cast without' waiting to coast-guard,, 

the tumult, to: the, ntoe 6f ^ to had/" 

.roused the atjtenl^^^ of tike sailom of the fort, 
of; the 8 & 2 ppb^, The beach^ where to 
wis cover^ with groups; few inhamhep, aemnishe(f, uhfe^^ 
and .keeping , at a cprtom distance froth to 
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, ^ , Mnrat'ft reception by ibe people. 

tie King and %iaite, A guard of Marino 'Artillety/ fiftee 
in number, iesuing ftom an isolated tower, which served them 
as a guarddiouse, advanced -at the noise, but irresolutely, 
towards the King. T^y still wore tie uniform of his army. 
“ There arc tti^ soldiers,’* cried, Murat walking towards them. 
“ My cMldr^ recognise your King I *’ Eaising h|s hat at 
these words, and proudly elevating before the soldiers bis 
handsome head, lit up by the sun, shaking, the long locks 
that waved . on his shoulders, to impress strongly upon their 
eyes that^niartial figure which had been so often engraved in 
their meihories at reviews or camps. ^‘Yes, it is I, yoor 
King ; joachim ; say if you recognise me, and if you will 
follow and serve me still; me the friend of the soldiem, tlie 
brother of the Neapolitans ! ’* 

Murat's companions supported these words and gestures 
of their chief, by raising their hats in the air, and crying 
out: “ Long live King Joachim ! ” holding out their hands 
to, the soldiers and Calabrese, who were attracted by this 
spectacle around them* The soldiers, without a chief, petri- 
fi|d^.jby this sudden apparition of a belohred king, whose 
Was p^^ the imaginations of these poetical 

t&it of their hero, saluted him with their arms, 
them mechanically repeated the cry, * y Long live 
j.JoachimI -' like an excitable people who echo ev^ry accla^ 
raation. Suiue others retired in silence to await the event. 

' !Fijr(a or si» replied that they were ready to follow 'and to 
fight under him, to reconquer his throne, and to deliver the 
kingdom from the tyranny of the Austrians. 

"• "XXXV. ' 

5 riuririg these colloqiiies the inhabitants of Piz^o, informed 
by, public rumour of the landing of .some arined men pro- 
dt^ming King Joachim and having this proscribed prince at 
hastened, incredulous at first, to the shore, where 
■ harangued .by Murat. Then, seeing ;>the small 
immber of his adherents, the two dismimtled vessels near 
shore, this handful of sub-oflBcers and ^IdieVs. Sardinians, 
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Corsicaws/ Genoese, .v^uaburnt and sallow affer their rough 
• pai|s 4 ge;, their clothuig soiled with foapi^nd sani, more like 
•a band of pirates; itliait a Kin^ passed 

from incredulity td itet^hishment, /rom astonishment^ to con- 
tempt, and from conteidpt to iiidignation and anger. Some 
sufroutK^ the King at a distance, which indicated repulsion 
rather Ibah respect; while others,, already iletermined oii out- 
rage, rbttirned murmuring to the tp\m for their guns,; to 
fight, in -the name of their legitimate King, the usurper and 
outlaw who came to tempt their fidelity 

Calabria was the most unfortunate point of landing that 
could be , chosen by Murat to effect .a rising of the people 
in the name of French popularity. The population of, these 
provinces, the most fanatic and warlike of the kingdom, close 
-to Sicily, whence the old court always inspired them with 
hatred of French dominion, excited to^J^itisurrection in 1799 
by Cardinal Kuffo, whom they had proclaimed at once tjieir 
general and their pontiff, had since then been incessanUy 
agitated by Bourbon* conspiracies. Finally, kept down by 
terror, : pacified hut oppressed, decimated, shot . at the, fiifst 
symptom of agitation by the French general Marches, they 
had been raised again in insurrection on the news of the 'first 
disasters of the i’rencli in Lower Italy, 

To present to these provinces, so recently ret.urn(ed under 
the government of their ancient royal family apd their priests, 
the flag of French domination, w^as to .offer them what they 
regarded as the flag of tyrraiiy, of usuipation, of irreligion, 
and of treason, Calabria 'was for Murat what a landing in La 
yendee would have been for Napoleon, his model, three months 
after the. yendean restoration of the princes of the house of 
'"'Bourbon; ' 

Nearer 'to Naples ahd to the c^fitoal provinces of the king- 
dom, Vould haye had' more chances and more 

popular opinions^in.Lis favour, « ^ ^ i L v > ^ 

The people vrero already assembling, interrogating, and 
encoura^ng one another to fidelity, an^ were 
call of , t!ie principal ii^habitants ; o| tlie town; 5011 thp ' publio' 
place of Fjz^o. Murat Tost some, moments in waiting for a; 
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Excitement of the p^jjle against M«rat* 

mMVbffJeiit in his favour which never took place. The shore 
became deserted, vacancy appeared around Win ; fatal, iadicar 
tion ! Where fortune is, men fiock around her banner. 

piXYL ': , 

' The relationship between the royal houses of Jfafvles and 
of Spain, and the double domination of two kingdoms by one 
and the same dynasty, have left in 'the province of Sicily, or 
of Naples, immense fiefs belonging to the great families of 
Spain." The Duke de iTnfantado possessed considerable tom- 
toty around Pizzo ; and his agent exercised that influence and 
authority over the population of the town which a generous 
chieftainship acquires over a vassal tenantiy. This agent, who 
was popular at Pizzo, having heard of the landing of Murat, 
was faithful to the house of Bourbon, whose cause w^as heroi- 
cally supported by his master in Spain, He made his eppear- 
ai^e on the public place, mingled with the people, who canvassed 
hi 8 .thoughts;; demonstrating to them the crime andthe mad- 
n^'s of au ihsurirection against the legitimate King, and the 
lirtnohr^and reward of a courageous fidelity, he won over with- 
0 }^ difiScuUy the hearts of all, predisposed already againat any 
C(|nblieit^' with Mni'at. The people responded to the agent 
orme'Duke de IThfantado by a cry of “To arms I” and by 
imprecations and threats of death against Murat. To mai'ch 
ajdnst him they only waited for an accession pf numbers and 
artns better suited to the occasion 

' ' p , ' ■ ; xkXvil ■ - ’ : 

...Two young men of 'Mpnteleone, a. neighbouring city, the 
capital of Calabria,.* who mtnessed^^^t^^ fermentation of the 
popple, andwho^appeared to Mke an interest in the new comers, 
^h&ten^d ;the Ijeach/'apptoachfd; King, reported to him 
^at was pa^mg in tl^ tOwn> apprised him of ^ danger he 
wAs i3|fining in remaining oh the coast, and advised him to 
tHRw himself boldly upon the route to Monteleone, where 
p^iic opinion being more the garri^n more 
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wily reduced, would open to hiln tjjie gates of his kingdom. 
I^hey offered to guide l^im thither; and Muriit, without having 
time for reflectiori, and ashamed to re-etnbark while he could 
yet do anything, tobfc&eir advice for inspiration. He accepted 
the guidance ;Of tiie two Calabjrians^.madea sign to his^eom- 
paniona to rise, and ordered the ailaUejymen tp;fo^ him. 
Some of these soldiers did follow;bim ; in feet, more from a 
habit of obedience than from , any. interest they took in his 
causOj so much arc soldiers imposed upon by tlxe uniform and 
the wojrd of command. ^ 

xxxvm. 

The feeble column, composed in all of forty or fifty per* 
sons, several of whom were idlers seeking to gratify their 
curiosity, and some were enemies, followed the steps of the 
guides and of Murat up the steep road which scaled the hills. 
This road leads towards Monteleone,Jeaving Pizzo on the right, 
and having the sea at its feet. The uniforms and the muskets of 
the King’s escort shone brilliantly in the sun, amongst the 
stems of the olive trees, towards the summit of the;aW^&n^/ 
near the upland where the road slopes gently; whilst a mote 
numerous column, more confused and sombre in appearance, 
arm^ with long carabines, and wearing the high conical shaped 
hats'of the Calabrese, began to form at, the gate of the town 
on the shore. Jt could not be discerned from the vessels at 
anchor 4f this column was forming to follow or to fight that of 
'the King.:' ; 

Mumt did not well know this bimsdf; for, like all men 
who attempt impossibilities, he had a taste and a necessity for 
illusions. ; III SpHe of the Warning of Ms gtiides and the cold- 
ness exhibited on hia landing, he flattered himself that the 
popularity of hfe Mnie, die: oert^hty of hta presence, and the^^ 
boldness of his maieh, ww # 

; to follew him. Harassed vdth fatighe^jBHid heat byif^^f'Steep 
ascent he had been olimbmg, his lege unaccustomed ^ 
during the eight days behad passed at s^, on board a vessel wSh^/ 
size ; forbade, tbfi exm'cise of his Umhs, .fee sat down.at the suni- 
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mit of the acclivity ou the root of an olive tree, to wipe the 
perspiration from his brow, to breathe a moment, and to reflect 
on his position. . f \ 

He aeeined to expect with impMehce the coluinn pf people 
he beheld from this height shpbn the shore* without asking 
himself what their intentions might be. He. asked the group 
of artillerymen who had followed him, where their comrades 
were^ They pointed them out to him, mingled with the peo- 
ple and beginning to ascend the hill. To see them the better, 
Murat got up, quitted the high road, and ascended to a grove 
of olive trees, whence the eye took in, as from a promontory, 
the town, the sea, the shore, arid the windings of the declivity. 
He there persisted, in spit^ of the entreaties of his guides, in 
waiting for the second detachment of attillerymen and the 
crowd who surrounded them. 


XXXIX. 




“ At moment a colonel of the royal gendarmerie, mounted, 
and in uniform, appeared upon the road, on a level with the 
hi|U)€k where the King was reposing and observing the move- 
miints on the shore. This was a chief of Calabrian hands, 
fatuous in the partisan wars of these provinces against the 
French, an agent of Queen Caroline and of Cardinal Buffo, 
for a long time a mountain adventurer, and who had become com- 
mandantpf the regular Siim of Monteleone since the restoration 
of King Ferdinand. His name was Trenta Capelli. The 
colonel stopped in the midst of the group of olEcers and soldiers 
wl^ remained on the road waiting for the Kang. 

Murat called him a,nd summoned him to join his enterprise ; 
bi^t the blood of three brothers of Tienta Capelli, shed on the 
so^old by the French during Gdabrian instirrections, for- 
b^e him m join the . murdered of his family; He did not 
c^^Pg^Owever,; too lively a reprignan^^ to the invitation of 
; and contented saying m him, as he 
p4rited to the flag of the twp Sicilies on the castle of Pizzo, 

: is he whose colours fly over the kingdom !** 
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instead of detaining him by force, conversed with him, and 
allowed him to continue his route to the town 

Trenta CapeUi had scarcely accost^ the people and the 
artillerymen ascending towards ther:B^mg, when he returned 
with them, advanced a few paces in front: of his troops, called 
upon Murat, and respectfully retjuested him to follow him to 
Pizzo. Murat still deceived, or feigning to be so, as to the 
intentions of the armed crowd who were advancing towards his 
followers, wont down the road with Trenta Capelli, surrounded 
by Generals Franceachetti and Natay, and, by his officers, who 
conjured him in vain to get away from these people, and march, 
upon Monteleone. 

My children,” he said to the crowd, “ do not fire upon 
your old King ! I have not landed in Calabria to fight with 
you, but to go t:o Monteleone, and to ask there the assistance 
of the, authorities in order to pursue my passage to Trieste* , 
where I am to join my wife and children. If you had listened 
to me on the beach at Pizzo, you would have >.seen that I have,, 
a safe ponduct for the Austrian states, which your King Ferdi*^ 
iiand himself must recognise and respect.’* 

The crowd replying only by their shouts, with their muS'. 
kets presented, and their advance accelerated at the words 
thrown a^ay by Murat, he fell hack rapidly into the midst of 
his twenty>eight soldiers, who had remained a feNv paces in 
rear to intimidate the multitude by the front they showed. A^ 
confused discharge from the crowd and the artillerymen was 
poured in upon the King’s group, which killed Captain Maltedo 
.at his feet, mid wounded X»ieutehaiit Pernice and several of hie 
soldiers. MurdM^ly, . by hat, saluting the 

people, and donju^g them to listen to him. A second dis- 
charge still furiffier tfi^ned ranks; while the multi- 

tude increased uj^on the, roct^,' and .extended on .the £^ka ta 
prevent the hang frbm returning towards the sea, 

He has now lio other asylum in this land, which he 
came to conquer, than the vessels which had brought him 
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thither. He Hies, therefore, followed by Franceschetti, Natali, 
and eight or ten sub-officers, across the fields towards the 
shore, lie receives, without being struck, the fire of somo 
carabines, and succeeds in gaining the beach, amidst the fire 
of the intimidated sharp-shooters. From the top of a rock 
which juts into the sea, he calls out with lall the strength of 
Ins lungs, ** Barbara I Barbara ! ** conjuring this cotnmander 
of his vessel to send him a boat, and to dra\f nigh the shore 
But the vessel having weighed anchor, when the firing re 
sounded over the waves, is already in full sail for the open sea, 
carrying olf, with the proclamations, the arms, the treasure, the 
munitions of the King — his last refuge and his life ! 


XLI. 


Murat, and the four or five companions of his flight, bad 
only been pursued aoyoss the vine and olive grounds in their 
way to the shore by some unarmed men, whom the fear of 
seeing the fugitives turn upon them kept at a distance*' 
Colonel Trenta Capelli, the artillerymen, and the armed men 
of; Pizzo, were occupied at the summit of the hill in firing on 
the twenty-four soldiers of Murat, disarming them, making 
them prisoners, and dragging them towards the town, bathed 
in tliMr blood. The King and his friends had therefore time 
to escape captivity or death, if Barbara and Ceconi had tacked 
about at their cries, and sent a boat ashore; but Murat saw 
the soldiers and volunteers of Trenta Capelli coining down 
towards him, and his last resource flying from him at the same 
time. 

In this perplexity,- the King, seeing somo fishermen’s boats 
moored at some distance from him on the ^ands, threw himself 
into the water to seize upon one of them, put the sea 
between himself and his enemies. But the boat being 
siranded,^ and having no water undey its keel, resisted the 
efbrts of the King and his followers to get.it afloat. During 
these useless attempts, the crowd, who saw what he was about, 
called by gestures the Sbirri of Trenta Capelli, and suiTounded 
tie King still closer, without however daring, whether from 
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respect, from pity, or from fear, to fire upon him, or lay their 
hands upon his person. 

Murat, unable to remove the large boat, threw himself 
alone, at some paces distance, into a small fishing boat, which 
was floating at anchor in deeper water. He had hardly got on 
board when he endeavoured to pull in the hawser, at the end of 
which was tied a large stone that served as an anchor to this 
frail bark. He was near succeeding when the poor fishernian 
who owned the boat, trembling at seeing the King carrying 
away his only means of existence, rushed into the water to 
save his all from the fugitive. The King knocked him down 
with the stroke of an oar, and continued drawing in the hawser 
and raising the stone ; but a crowd of sailors and fishermen 
running up at the cries of their fallen comrade, rushed into the 
water, held back the hawser with their united strength, jumped 
into the boat, overthrew the king, took away his oar, tore his 
clothes, bruised his features, and dragging him, vanquished 
and bleeding, upon the beach, gave him into the custody of 
Trenta Capelli’s mefl, overwhelmed with insults and outrage. 
These guards disputed with each other the possession of the 
prisoner, struck him in the face with the butt ends of their 
carabines, collared him, tore from him the rich orders which he 
wore in his hat and on his breast, and dragged him with the 
dead bodies of Pernice, of Giovanni, and seven others of his 
officers or servants, wounded and bathed in their blood, through 
the mob that always insult the fallen. They then tlirew 
tliem pellmell into tlie casemates of the little ruinous castle of 
Pizzo. 

XLII. 

Twice during his passage from the shore to the prison the 
King was menaced by the fury of the people, and the axe was 
raised above his head. Treuta CapelU. and the agent of the 
Duke de ITnfantado, satisfied with so illustrious a prize, anJ 
unwilling to tarnish their success with a crime, protect^ him 
against tho poniards of the populace, made the assasins bl^^h 
at their baseness, and placed volunteers and soldiers on guard 
at the castle to preserve the victims. 
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Tlie King was thrown upon a heap of straw^ in tlie same 
vaulted room where his dead and wounded qotnpanions were 
staining with their blood the stones of the dung^n,/ Trenta 
Capelli ordeted his clothes^l^ be sew*c|ied. They seized his 
passport, his diamonds, bis .pianej, a letter of credit for a 
million and a $alf of francs,, which he Imd on a Neapolitan 
banker and the: printed proclarnation which he Itad drawn 
up^aiyiseovato, and wluch he intended to distribute throughout 
the Icingdomv i . 

This proclamation,, w^hicb was long, diffuse, and full of 
sophisms but little understood by the people, indicated more 
tlie diplomatist than the soldier. It was rather a justiheation 
of his enterprise before Europe than a sympathetic appeal to 
the Neapolitans. It only exhibited the feelings of the human 
heart in some phrases alluding to the vicissitudes of his destiny. 
“I lived lonely,’’ said he, “in one Of those humble asylums 
which are mor^^equently found in virtuous, poverty ; there I 
braved the poniwda of the assassins of the south, those caniaibals, 
who, in all the epochs, of the French revolution, have bathed 
in. the blopd of tlieir fellow countrymen. I had decided on 
w^i^ng in iny retreat the end of that counter-revolutionary 
fe^reir which is devouring France, to come and seek^in your 
h|arts an asylum against my misfortunes, and against the most 
unheard of and urgust.persecutions, when I was compelled to with^ 
d|awl” This proclaipation finished with the promise of a 
l^aceful reign and a constitution, the ordinary, and tardy peni- 
tence of all princes who have harassed the worid vdth wav or 
vAth tyranny. 

XLIII. 


Insults and mcupKlds :;etill :re^ui^(|ed 
c&tle and in the dungeon .qf mouths of 

sfhie fanatical lovers of but the .greater 

i|i|nber of the solders, 

a^r victory,; and evin9^=fer^the.K respect and 

' mi^sidei^ioh compajl^ble'm 

, ^hlurat had not any peraQml hatre4 against himself 

<feng his reign j for he was eqii^dly humane in peace, as bravo. 

' r'' 8 m 
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and generous in war ; and had never shed blood but in action. 
To be admired and beloved constitutedthe whole ambition of his 
life. When once disarmed, nobody could hate him. The 
agent of the Infantados, Alcalas, sent to the castle a dinner for 
the King, assistance for the wounded, mattresses, linen, clothes, 
refreshments, and comforts of every description. He honouied 
his masters, and the Spanish nation, by the generosity of 
his consideration towards a captive monarch. 

XLIV. 

Meanwhile, on the rumour of the landing and defeat of a 
hand of factious persons, who had came to incite the kingdom 
to insurrection, the Neapolitan general, Nunziante, who com- 
manded in Calabria, hastened to send to Pizzo Captain Stratti, 
a Greek by birth, and a stranger to the latter years of Neapo- 
litan history, with a detachment to guard prisoners, to 
astjertain their names and quality, and to prevent at the same 
time the escape and the massacre of the captives. They were 
still ignorant at Jdonteleone of the presence of King Joachim 
amongst this handful of adventurers. Stratti, on arriving at 
the cast][e, without passing through the town, and without 
attending much to the vague rumours of the arrOst of the King, 
caused the captives to be immediately brought before him in 
the court yard, to interrogate them and draw up his report. A 
Corsican sergeant and soldier were the first who appeared and 
replied to bis questions. “ Who are you said Stratti to the 
third. “ Joachim Murat, King of Naples,” replied the King 
with dignity, Stratti confused at this presence of a King, in 
which be could scarcely yet believe, and seized with respect 
and compassion before his prisoner, cast down his eyes, and 
fdr the last time giving to the King the title of Majesty, as if 
by a bitter irony of /ate, he bad him condiiioted, with the kind-^ 
ness and consideration of a solilier who respects hero, into a^ 
chamber more apart and more decent, where the King could 
at least collect his scattered thoughts . without having con- 
stantly before his eyes the ruin, the blood, and the corpses of 
hia friends 
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XLV. 

On receiving the report of Stratti, who confirraed the rumours 
spread at Monteleone, General Nunziante hastened thither him- 
self before night. He sent couriers to Naples to acquaint the 
court and the ministers with this prodigious event, which had 
in the course of one hour, threatened and saved the crown of 
Ferdinand and the peace of the khigdom. He then presented 
himself before Murat. 

General Nunziante was not one of those satellites of the 
camp who pass from one service to another, as their sword passes 
from hand to hand, and who preserve in their new cause, 
neither respect for themselves nor for those they have previously 
served ; a description of men as common in the camp as in the 
court, who are moulded to adulation, baseness, and cruelty, by 
discipline and a thirst for promotion. Ho was a man of feeling 
and understanding, faithful to his king and country, but faithful 
also to gratitude and glory, towards him who had been his 
sovereign ; a military man who knew how to reconcile in his own 
conduct the duties of nature with those of his position. He 
honoured Murat, and accosted him as a king fallen from his 
throne, but not from the respect and affection of his old sub- 
ordinates. He pitied him, and reprobated the indignities 
and outrages he had suffered from the populace of Pizzo. He 
apologised for the necessity he was under of still leaving him 
in such a ruinous and unworthy abode, through anxiety for 
his safety, which required soldiers and stone walls to shelter 
him from insult. Surgeons were brought from Monteleone to 
assist the wounded. The night passed amidst the groans of 
the dying, and the silent reflections of the King on his fate. 

The following day, General Nunziante conducted him into 
ah apartment of the castle distinpt from the prisons, and more 
suitably prepared for his reception. The countenance of the 
general betrayed more anxiety than that of his captive, for he 
began secretly to anticipate sinister orders from Naples. He 
dii^ at die King's table with the two Generals Franceschetti 
and Natali, the voluntary companions of their master in his 
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new prison. The conversation turned on the past wars, on the 
state of the kingdom and of Europe, and on the probable reso- 
lutions which King Ferdinand would take with respect to his 
competitor and captive. The King affected confidence in the 
generosity of his enemy, and in the inviolability of his own life, 
henceforth without danger for the kingdom. Nunziante did 
not venture to reveal to him all his apprehensions ; but was 
careful, however, not to leave him in so full a security that the 
fall from it would be too sudden and too cruel. lie spoke to 
him with uneasiness of a first telegraphic message, interrupted 
by the fog and by the night, which he had received in the 

morning. This despatch began : “ A despatch informs me 

You will coniine him 


XLVI. 

The day passed in expectation of a despatch, or a courier to 
complete the interrupted order of the preceding evening. The 
King received a visit from the captain of an English frigate, 
who proposed to Nunziante to take his prisoner to Tropea, a 
small town on the coast, whore he would be better lodged, and 
more strictly guarded against popular commotions than at Pizzo. 
Nunziante did not dare to confide the captive, for whom he was 
answerable, without an authority from his court, to an English 
vessel and the accidents of the sea. In the evening, when at 
dinner with the lung, he evinced further uneasiness as to the 
sense of the suspended despatch. “ I hope, however,” said he 
to the King, ** that the meaning was to deliver your majesty to 
the English fleet, to be taken to Messina, there to await the 
decision of the allied powers.” 

But, general,’* said Murat with a smile which seemed to 
anticipate the reply; *‘if, however, a telegraphic despatch 
ordered you to bring me before a military commission, would 
you do it ?” " 

Nunziante replied that he would not obey such an order 
unless he received it from King FerdinaUd himself, by a 
courier bearing his written wishes ; but that such an order 
was not to be apprehended from the goodness of heart and 
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generosity of Ferdinand. Murat, reassured and calm, arose 
from the table, vsrent to bed with tranquillity, and before he 
slept made Natali read to him a tragedy of Metastasio, the 
catastrophe of which had some analogy to his own position ; 
after which he fell into a profound sleep. 

On awaking the following morning, and at table, he con- 
versed gaily w'ith his guardians, and with Nunziante, on tlie 
facility of an amicable arrangement between Ferdinand and 
himself, by which he Avould cede Sicily to the Bourbons, and 
the Bourbons would recognise him as sovereign of Naples. 
The illusions of grandeur did not quit him any more than the 
illusions of life. The delay in the instructions from Naples 
made him believe that deliberations were taking place, which 
would result in a milder decision. 

XLVII. 

Meanwhile the court of Naples had received, at first by 
the telegraph from Monteleoiie, and afterwards by a courier 
sent by Nunziante, the news of the landing and the arrest of 
Joachim at Pizzo. The shadow even of Murat, the echo only 
oif bis name, still popular in the army, fascinating in the 
capital, and inciting in the provinces and all Italy, had thrown 
the court and the government into a confusion, which foreboded 
cowardly and sinister resolutions. In courts and political parties, 
as amongst the people, fear gives rise to ferocity. The souls of 
kings, of ministers, and of the great, are formed like those of 
the populace ; panic drives them into blood. 

. The heart of Ferdinand was not cruel. A sovereign 
swaddled from his infancy in the indolence, the voluptuousness, 
and the popular superstitions of the thrones of the south; 
familiar even to vulgarity with the lazzaroni of the shore of 
Naples; passionately fond of fishing, of hunting, and of women; 
governed until then by a vindictive and imperious queen, who 
was just dead ; given up to mistresses ; intimidated by tho 
priesthood ; served by ministers more kings than himself; a 
man of understanding, however, but of that trivial and inactive 
u^erstsnding which makes a play of business^, and laughs at 
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its own idleness— he had occupied the throne for siscty years, 
despised and beloved at the same time by his subjects. His 
misfortunes, his long exile in Sicily, his age, and his good 
intentions made him dear at this moment to the Neapolitens. 
Great cruelties had signalised his reign in 1799; but the 
blood shed at that period, and which is attributed to his wife, 
to Cardinal Ruffo, to Admiral Nelson, and to Lady Hamilton, 
the favourite of the queen, and the mistress of that great 
officer, does not lie at the king's door. Nothing sinister could 
emanate from his heart, which was equally devoid of impulse 
for crime, as of constancy for virtue. 

XLVIIl. 

But he was more susceptible of fear than of virtue. His 
court trembled around him. His ministers — and above all 
Medici, young, enlightened, and philosophic — leaned at Jirst 
towards magnanimity, the only true prudence against defeated 
factions. But to humour the fears of the court upon which 
tliey were dependent, they themselves exhibited a degree of 
apprehension beyond the occasion. They feared, or affected to 
believe in the existence of ramifications of a plot in the capital 
and in the provinces. The guards of the palace were doubled, 
the streets encumbered with patrols, a division of the army 
was marched upon Naples, and another upon Calabria. The 
imagination of the King and of his confidants was overcast, as 
if threatened with some dreadful calamity. Tliey would not 
see that an attempt of this nature, failing at the very threshold, 
against the fidelity of the people and the good sense of the 
public, was the best guarantee of safe^ for the kingdom, and, 
for the king, the noblest opportunity for greatness of soul, and 
of defiance to usurpation without peril. 

Councils succeeded councils, and resolutions fallowed 
lutipns. When the court trembled, nobody %l(iired to show any 
confidence. The useless and ferocious order to immolate a 
prisoner without accomplices and without defence issued from 
the palace of the King on the night of the 9th of October, 
twenty four hours after the dethroned king, thrown almost in 
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He issues an order for Murut'a trial 

Spite of himself on the coast by the boisterous sea, had placed 
his foot on the soil of the kingdom, and was vanquished, in- 
sulted, and imprisoned by the people he came to incite to 
insurrection. This was a gratuitous shame for the court of 
Naples and its counsellors. By shedding a drop of the 
blood which chance had thrown into thfir power, the council 
dishonoured two thrones — unnecessarily stained with blood 
the hand of Ferdinand — made the natural return of the old 
dynasty into its kingdom a matter of contest — gave to the old 
monarchical right, which defends itself by its paternal love, 
the appeamnce of revolutionary force — killed a disarmed hero, 
and shed upon his tomb the interest of their own dastardly 
fears. It would almost appear in this enlightened age as if 
the King had sworn to dethrone himself, sometimes by weak- 
ness, sometimes by folly, and sometimes by vengeance. 

However this may be the order was sent, and the prince of 
Canosa, the implacable instrument of conspiracies, of police, 
of reactions, and of the emigrants of the Sicilian court, set out 
dt the same time ; commissioned to watch, to purify, or to 
fknaticise Calabria, where he maintained a correspondence with 
the partisans of the counter-revolution. The order was as 
fpllows : — 

“ General Murat shall be brought before a military com- 
mission, the members of which shall be nominated by our 
Jlinister of War. 

“ Thera shall be granted to the condemned only one half- 
liour, to receive the cousolations of religion. 

(Signed), “ Ferdinand.” 

Thus the order for the trial did not admit even the suppo- 
liition of an acquittal. The conditions of the execution pre- 
ceded the sentence ! The trial of Pizzo recalled that of 
Vincennes against the Duke d’Ehgbien. 

It was A consolation for Murkt at this supreme hour, that he 
ufd hot recognise a retaliation of Providence in this mode ot 
feceeiiing of Ferdinand, and that he had protested against the 
tosasihation of the eon of the Condes, as unfortunate as 
MrasClf, and' more innocent. 
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Nnnziante, who bad received this decree on the night of 
the ] 2th, would not curtail from the hours which still remained 
to the King, the sleeg which at least abridged his agony* He 
entered, sat down at the foot of his prisoner's bed, wept iti 
silence over him, and waited till Murat should awake himself. 
The sun had already been shining a long time on the slumber- 
ing head of the prisoner. At length, on opening his eyes he 
beheld the countenance of the general bathed in tears. He 
understood all before a word w^as spoken. Nunziante, however, 
after having tenderly pressed his hand, told him in a low voice 
the nature of the order of the court, which had arrived during 
the night, that the King might have time to prepare the heart 
of a man, and the countenance of a king, for the stroke he was 
going to receive in public. “Well then,*’ said Murat, a mo- 
ment after, resigning himself to a sentence which he had been 
far from considering as inevitable, “since it is so, I am lost! 
The order for my trial is that of my death I ** A few tears 
stole into his eyes. The bravest men have their moments of 
weakness. Life itself utters a cry at extinction in the heart 
of a hero, 

Nunziante left the King to his reflections, and retired 
silently. His two generals, and his valet-de*chambre, Armand, 
who would follow his master even in his tc^merity, were then 
sent out of the apartment. 

Captain Stratti soon after entered, followed by seven officers 
of the army, into the chamber where Murat awaited them 
standing. Stratti, as compassionate as Nunziante, held down 
his venture to look at the victim. He 

ranged to the rijght and left, a little in his rear, his colleagues 
of all ranks, facing the King, These .seven military judge§i 
ap^in ted according to the order of the court,^% . general 
commanding in Calabria, were all offic(^ who had long ^b^n 
g^nbjeOts, and companioi>s in the campaign^ of their King, 
Murat, and promoted by himself to their respective ranks in 
the army. Not one of them bad the courage to refuse a mis- 
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Miurat (eAiuiyto appear before the eonrt-mattial. 

Biou of murder. The courage of these men of the camp is in 
the arm rather than in the heart They were going to try 
and condemn their old general and benefactor, as five months 
before they would have tried and condeiuned his enemies 
Human machines bereft of heart by constant subordination, 
and docile to the hands of all who reign. 

Far from complaining they thanked King Ferdinand for a 
mark of confidence which did them honour, they said, and 
which put to the proof their recent fidelity to their new king 

L. 

Stratti at length read, stammering, to his prisoner the 
order by which he was to be brought before a military commis- 
sion. He added that this commission was going to assemble 
immediately ii;i an adjoining chamber, that the military law 
allowed a defender to the accused, and that General Nunzi- 
anle had proposed to him for this last office the Sicilian 
captain Starace, a man of honour, equally devoted to humanity 
and his duty. 

‘‘Tell the tribunal,” replied Murat, proudly raising his 
bead, “that I refuse to appear before it. Men like myself 
are only accountable for their actions to God ! Let the tri- 
bunal decide my fate, I shall submit to it, but I shall recognise 
Sio judges 1 ” 

Stratti and his colleagues retired to go and prepare the 
formalities of the court-martial. General Nunziante took pen, 
ink, and paper to the prisoner, himself, that he might express 
his last wishes, or write his last farewell to his family. Murat 
being left to himself wrote, as he bathed the paper with his 
•tears, that sublime letter, in which bis soul and his fate, his 
love as a husband, his passion as a father, his conscience as a 
5<iug, and his courage as a soldier, were summoned up in a few 
lines, dictated by the final thrillings of his hem. He ad- 
^dressed' them to his young wife, the love and glory of his 
yoatbi the delight, the pride, and sometimes the torment of 

life, but alwa^ys the perpetual anxiety of his soul. 
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Murat’s letter to his wife and children. 


“ Pizzo, October 13, 1#15. 

‘ My dear Caroline, — My last hour is arrived ! In a few 
moments I shall have ceased to live; in a few moments you 
will no longer have a husband. Never forget me, ! I die 
innocent. My life has not been stained by any injustice ! 
Farewell my Achille ! Farewell my Lsetitia I Farewell 
my Lucien I Farewell my Louise ! ” (the names of his 
children to whom he wished to give this nominal embrace, 
that it might be felt more personally in the heart of each, 
accompanied with their names of domestic familiarity), “ show 
yourselves worthy of me to the world 1 I leave you without a 
a kingdom and without fortune, in the midst of my numerous 
enemies. Be constantly united ! Show yourselves superior to 
misfortune ; think of what you are, and of what you have been, 
and God will bless you ! Do not execrate my memory 1 Know 
that my greatest sorrow’ in the last moments of my life is to 
die far away from my children. .Receive my paternal blessing! 
Receive my embraces and my tears I Always preserve the 
memory of your unfortunate father I * 


LI. 

This letter solely dictated by nature, on the point of eternal 
separation, within three paces of the tribunal about to pass 
sentence, and of the soldiers who were loading their muskets 
to shatter that breast, and to stop for ever the palpitations 
of that heart, betokened still more than a whole life cpuld do, 
the genius of Murat’s soul — good-heartedness ! He knew bow’ 
to fight and be knew how to love. He was better than a king, 
he was more than a hero, he was a man. This last cry of his 
testified, unknown to hinoi, more for his memory than all the 
declamation and“all the posthumous manifestos of his model 
St. Helena could subsequently effect for thatf bf Napoleon, 
The one addressed his adieu^ to the world, the other to Ms 
wdfe.and children; t)ie one died upon the kage, the other 
amidst his fa;mi)[y. The death of Murat .was superior to that of 
Napoleon, as nature is superior to pride; Murat's farewell letter" 
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tears irom the remotest posterity. If in him we do not 
recognise the victim and the martyr, at least we feel the lover, 
the father, and the hero. Ha died a faithful witness of him- 
self. Volatile and fiery, he had experienced the intoxication 
of fortune, and the errors of policy ; but he never had the 
perversity of ambition, nor the cruelty of supreme power. His 
reign had been generous and gentle as his heart. 

After having bedewed this paper with his tears, and pressed 
it with his lips as often as he had kisses to send thus to bis wife 
and his four children, he asked for a pair of scissors, cut off 
one of the ringlets of his long hair, kissed it also, that his 
family might find upon it the impression of his lips, and enclos- 
ing the humid hair in the letter, he gave it, with the most 
earnest recommendations to Nunziante. 

LIL 

Captain Starace, who had been recommended to him for 
his official defender, entered his room, disguising badly an 
emotion which revealed itself in his tears, lie coiyured Murat 
to be allowed to defend him before the military commission ; 
but Murat, resuming the martial attitude and language of his 
kingly character, “ No ! ” he said to Starace, “ these are my 
subjects, and not my judges. Kings are not amenable to their 
. subjects, not even to other kings, for thrones make all kings 
equal with each other ! Would they try me by any other title? 
As a marshal of France? The court must then be formed of 
marshals. As a general? The court must be composed of 
generals. Before they compel me to recognise a tribunal such 
as that they would impose upon me, many pages must be tom 
from the history of Europe I You cannot save my life! They 
who are going to pronounce upon my fate are not my judges, 
but my executioners. The honour of royalty shall at least he 
preserved in me.** Starace was compelled to yield to the 
inflerible. will of his cUent. 

; The Judge advocate h^ entered to interrogate the 
a^sed; “ You shall have but one reply from me,” said he : 
“I am Joachim Napoleon, King of the Two Sicilies! Begone!” 
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HU review of his career. 

^ Delivered from the eares of his defence, and frofii the 
presence of his judges, who were deliberating on the other side 
of the wall, and drawing out his sentence, he conversed, with 
an unshaken freedom of mind, with the officers appointed to 
guard him, who were standing at the door of his chamber* 

“ I should have thought,** he said disdainfully, “ King Ferdi 
nand a greater man. If fate had put him in my place; and me 
in his, and if he had landed in . ray provinces, 1 should not 
have abused the fate of arms by sacrificing him *” Then re- 
tracing in thought the course of his career, he spoke with satis- 
faction of the gentleness and prosperity of his reign at Naples, 
of the pardons he had granted, of the blood he had spared, of 
the improvements of every description with which he had 
exerted himself to endow the kingdom ; of the army, of the 
glory he had shed upon it, by associating it with the glory of 
the French army ; of the personal sacrificeo which he had 
made of the treasure he had brought from Germany, for the 
embellishment of his capital, and of the absolute destitution of 
fortune in which he was leaving his family after him. 

“This is my glory, this is my consolation ‘ in my last mo- 
ments,” said he : “ I swear that I have done all the good that 
was in my power to the comitry, and never did evil except to 
the wicked. At Pizzo, however, they hate me, and rejoice at 
my misfortune! What have I done to be hated?** Then 
looking back still farther to seek for the cause of the people’s 
dislike of him, and recollecting the murder of the Duke . 
d’Enghien, of which he had been so unjustly accused Ot being 
the accomplice. “ Is it the tragedy of the Duke d’Enghieh,** 
he said, as if with a sudden impulse, “which Ferdinand is now 
avenging upon me by a similar tragedy? I here swear by 
that God in whose presence I shall stand in another moment, 
that I took no port whatever in that murder.” ^ 

He finally requested to be left alone for some moments ^ 
resign himself and to fortify his soul, for Hs langua^ to his 
^ardians, as well as his letter to his children, proves that the 
thoi^bts of God were present to his mind at his departure 
froth tbe'harth." . V: 5-*' ^ , 

A pjfest Pizzo who had been offered to bitn; and whom 
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His Isst moments* 

he biui accepted to console and sanctify bis death, was shut up 
with him in his chamber. **Sire,” said the priest, addressing 
him with respect and pity, ** this is not the drst time that 1 
have appeared before your majesty. When you came about 
five years ago to Pizzo, while visiting your provinces, 1 ilnplored 
some assistance from your m^esty for the necessities of this 
church, and you gave me a generous donation. My voice which 
had then sufficient power over your heart to inspire you with 
an act of benevolence shall now be for you a souvenir of mercy. 
May this souvenir of happy augury induce you this day to 
accept those prayers which have no other object than the 
eteimal repose of your soul ! ** 

Murat performed the service for the dying, and, at the re* 
quest of the priest, gave him, to ensure his interment in conse- 
crated ground, these words written and signed with his own 
hand, ** I declare that I die a good Christian.** He charged 
the priest to give his watch, which had now no more hours to 
mark for him here below, to his faithful servant, Armand. lie 
desired to say farewell fo Generals Natali and Franceschetti, 
and to the poor soldiers who had been drawn into his mis- 
fortunes. This, however, was refused, not from cruelty, but 
from commiseration, to spare his hearts from another bitter 
tnal. 

LIII, 

During these rapid preparations for the closing scene, the 
tribunal which was sitting at his door condemned him to death, 
as the instigator of an insurectlpn against the kingdom^ in 
virtue of a law which he had promulgated himself ten years 
before, to intimidate the revolted Calabrians; but which he 
had never executed by capital punishment, from the indulgent 
mercy of his disposition. His sentence was read to him with due 
: selpinni^ He listened to it as be would have listened to the 
<»nnou oI mother battle during his military life, equally without 
emptibn or bravado. He neither asked for pardon; for delay, or 
for appeal. He thanked General Nunziante, the officers, and 
the priest for the consideration and sensibility for his &te which 
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they had evinced towards him during his short captivity within 
those walls. g. 

He advanced of his own accord towards the door, as to 
accelerate the catastrophe. This door opened on a narrow 
esplanade lying between the towers of the castle and the outer 
walls, very much resembling the castle of Vincennes. But 
one last and splendid sun, at least, beamed upon the last step 
and the last look of the hero. Twelve soldiers with loaded 
muskets awaited him there. * The narrow space did not perait 
them to stand at a sufficient distance to deprive death of a 
part of its horror. Murat, on stepping over the threshold of 
his chamber, found himself face to face with them. He refused 
to let his eyes be bandaged, and looking at the soldiers with a 
firm and benevolent smile; ‘*My friends,’^ said he, “do not 
make me suffer by taking a bad aim. The narrpw space 
naturally compels you almost to rest the muzzles of your 
muskets on my breast, do not tremble, do not strike me in the 
face, aim at the heart, here it is.'* 

As he spoke thus he placed his right hand upon his coat, 
to indicate the position of the heart. In his left hand he held 
a small medallion which contained, in one focus of love, the 
image of his wife and of his four children, as if he thus 
wished to make them witnesses of his last hour, or to have 
their image in his last look, as in his last thought. He fixed 
his eyes on this portrait, and received the death blow without 
feeling it, absorbed in the contemplation of all he loved upon 
earth! His Iwdy, pierced at so short a distance by twelve 
balls, fell with the arms open and the face to the earth, as if 
still embracing the kingdom which he had once possessed* and 
which he had come to reconquer for his tomb. They threw 
his cloak upon the body, which was buried in the cathedral of 
Pizzo, where he had previou^ purchased by his donations the 
hospitality of a final resting place. i 

His companions in misfortune were pardoned, reh^ed, and 
restored to their country. The people who had insmted him. 
aliye» w*ept at his death. No one could hate him but iu battle* 
Ke bad felt pity* and it was shed freely on his tomb. 
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Tbu9 ended the most chivalrous soldier of the Imperial 
epoch ; not the greatest but the most heroic figure amongst the 
companions of the new Alexander. Sprung from the Pyrenese 
mountains, a soldier in search of adventures, distinguished in 
the army by his bravery, offered to the notice of the Fit's! Consul 
by chance, become dear and useful to him by sseal and friendship, 
elevated, to the hand of Bonaparte’s sister by her beauty and 
Ilia .love, raised to great commands by the favour, and to the 
throne by the interest of the family, driven to infidelity by the 
ambition of his wife and by a father s weakness for his children, 
detlironed by the reaction on the fall of the empire, disgraced 
at .the same time by Napoleon and by his enemies, unfitted for 
obscurity and mediocrity after so much splendour and so much 
fortune, throwing himself in despair upon impossibilities and 
by imprudence upon death, but falling, while still young, with 
ali bis fame, carrying with him if not the entire esteem, at least 
aH the interest and all the compassion of his contemporaries, 
leaving to posterity one of those names which will eternally ' dazzle 
fubare ages,'m which some shades may doubtless be discovered, 
but no crimes! Such was Murat! Two countries will lay 
claim to him, France which he served, and Italy which he 
governed. But he belongs above all to the world of imagi- 
nation and poetry ; a man of romance from his adventures, a 
of chivalry from his character, a man of history from his 
ep^^ch. He merited more than any other of the martial and 
poijitical men of his period, the epitaph rarely merited by those 
serve, pr govern courts— a iwaw of hearty in all the grandeur, 
an| in all the sensibility of the word. Thus history which will 
hap its enthusiasm ftBd its reproaches, will have; above all, 
te^s for Murat. 

I /'-: * ' .Lv. 

i death was not a crime it was at least, a baseness of 
he^ in his murderers. They bad the right in m extreme 
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point of View, to kill him, but they had not the necessity. 
Being masters of his person, havmg|jno longer to fear from a 
captive enemy any of those enterprises and competitions which 
disturb an empire or make a dynasty tremble, there was more 
vengeance than prudence in his de&th. This execution tar- 
nished the reign of Ferdinand, without securing it. Greatness 
of soul, that justice of victory, was wanting to the Sicilian 
court, where the tragical traditions of Conradin, of Queen Joan, 
of Machiavelli’s Italy had left sinister examples of deadly 
struggles and scaffolds amongst pretenders to the throne. In 
sacrificing a hei*o, who had no ancestors before him, nor dynasty 
after him, to claim not a right, but an adventurq for his throne, 
the court of Sicily did not elevate its glory, but degraded its 
character. This execution of a disarmed competitor looked 
like fear. Envy also appeared to inspire it. It was not so 
much the rivalship of rights, as the superiority of fame, which 
obscured in Murat the house of Naples. His competition was 
less feared than the popularity of his exploits. In beating down 
the hero they wished to beat do\vn his memory. They only 
succeeded in imparting to the drama of his life the pathos and 
the pity which attach themselves to the sanguinary catastrophes 
of great men. His death recalled that of Pompey. The house 
of Naples only conquered by that death an additional staiq of 
blood upon its aniids, and a mutilated corpse upon its shore. 
Woo to cowards ! Cruelty never exists hut where there is 
lack of courage. 
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are Uke men; they have the same passions, vicissi- 
exag]gerations, indecisions, and uncertainties. That which 
is ^Ued public opinion in free governments is only the moveable 
ne|dl^ ,o£ the^.dial plate which marks by tut^is the variations in 
tm| atmosphere of human affairs. This instability is still more 
su|den and prodigious in France than in the other nations of 
th^ worid| if we except the ancient Athenian race. It has 
belpme the proverb of Europe. 

'Ifho French historian ought to acknowledge this vice of the 
na^pn^ whose vicissitudes he recounts, as he ought to point out 
its||rirtues. Even this instability belongs to a quality of the 
gr^t .French , race— ^imagination ; it forms part of its destiny 
InMa wiirsit m called impulse ; in its arts, genius; in its 
regimes, despondency ; in its despondency, inconsistency ; and 
in Its patriotism, enthusiasm, * It is the modem nation which 

Cdurs pr^vdtales. ifbe name given to eriminal iribiinala eataUkhed 
tei}||prari{y and judging Without ap|K'al.«^^liAKSLAiroB. 

3 N 
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^8 the most fire in its soul; and this firo is fanned by the 
\vmd of its mobility. We cannot explain, except by this 
character of the French race, those frenzies-*-which aimulta> 
neously seem to seize upon the \vho!e nation after the lapse of 
some months — for principles, for men, and for governments the 
most opposed to each other 

We are on the eve of one of those astonishing inconstan- 
cies of public opinion in France. Let us explain its causes. 


^ IL 

The gleam of those philosophical principles, the whole o| 
which constitute what is called the revolution had nowhere, so 
much as in France, dazzled and warmed the souls of the people, 
at the end of the last century. At the voice of her writers, her 
orators, her tribunes, and her warriors, France took the initia- 
tive in the work of reformation, without considering what it 
would cost in fatigues, treasure, and blood, to renew her 
institutions, vitiated by the nist of ages, in religion, legisla- 
tion, civilization, and government. An immense popularity 
attached itself at the commencement to the men who had 
courageously sapped the old edifice of her church, her throne, and 
her laws. Her King himself, imbued through his court, even 
Upon his throne, with this unanimous spirit of renovation, had 
generously declared himself the first innovator of his kingdom 
He had begun the reformation by that of his court, and the 
sacrifices by those of his authority. The nobility had been 
equally generous in renouncing its caete, feudalities, titles, 
and monopolies to mingle itself with the nation^ The 
church alone, a state within the state, a prini^lple tilling 
itself immutable even in temporalities, in the midst of an im- 
provable civilization, had shut itself up in the indelibility, of 
. bodi^ without hereditary right, without j&mil^,^tod coaaequenly 
ViAout responsibility in the nation. Jt had conceded no^ie of 
its temporal privileges but those which had beeti wrtested from 
Iti; Oivil war had broken out At its voice in the provinces, over 
lb maintained the greatest aacendaiwgr.. It had excom- 
tnumt^ted modern re^ andequialily. It had agitated 
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those conscleiTKjes rashly attacked bj the constituent assembly 
in the civil constitution of the clergy, a constitution which should 
only touch the temporal establishment, and not the free hier- 
archy of the piiesthood. It had fanaticised the peasantry, and 
the peasantry had led away their nobles, in spite of themselves, 
in those extremities of the kingdom. 

IIL ^ i 

The remainder of the nation, Httl^ enlightened, had made 
the King, the clergy, and the nobility, responsible for those 
seditions of the past against the present. The anger and the 
suspicions of the people had risen to their culminating point ; 
persecution had urged to emigration, emigration to fury, to the 
spoliation of families, and to the national war against Europe. 
The throne had crumbled amidst the tumult, pulled down like 
a ebunter-revolutionary flag raised in the midst of the revolu- 
tiott. Ungovernable demagogues had thrown to the people the 
heads of the King, of the queen, of her family, of the nobility, 
and of the citizens, to feed their popularity with blood ; and 
they had in turn perished themselves by the hands of their 
rivafa. Erance inundated with the blood of her citizens 
during eighteen mouths, had been the dread of the world and 
of itself. Ideas were confounded with each other ; the conflict 
oflevents, of foreign wars, of civil wars, of men, and of affairs 
in; general, had so intermingled all flags, that no one could any 
logger recognise either his friends or his enemies. The revo- 
luj^on was drowned fa the anarchy. 

; The country, however, was beginning to know itself, to 
pij^y itself, to constitute itself into a tolerant democracy under 
tlli reptiblican govCrtiment of the directory, when Bonaparte, 
Personifying at once in himself the usurpation of the^army qver 
ttelaws and the counter-revolution, violently interrupted on 

t lSth Btumaire, the silent work of the new civilization, 
h elabor«tting and culling out the elements of the new 
or^ of things. To divert the nation’s thoughts from its re- 
lauUdbed it and Jed it jpn tb the conquest of Europe, 
exhausted It of its blood and ^pulatiou, to prevent it from 
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thinking and agitating under him. He had made it apostacize 
/by hi& publicists, by his silent system, and by hb police, from 
all the principles of its regenei^ion of 1789. While he 
.hurling Kings from their thrones, he declared himself the 
, .avenger and restorer of priesthoods and royalties. -..j, . , 

. IV. ' . ■ ^ 

France had begun to breathe after^iis first fall in 1814. 
The charter had resumed the work of Louis XVL^ and pro- 
mulgated the principle!’ of the constituent assembly, , The re- 
volution had gone back to its first glorious days. It had no 
longer to apprehend either the intoxication of lillusions, or the 
resistance of the church, of the court, of the nobility, or the 
crimes of the demagogues. 

The second return of Bonaparte, thanks to the complicity 
of the army, had a second time interrupted this era of renova- 
tion, of peace, and of, hope. This violence to the nation and to 
Europe had been punished by a second invasion, which humbled, 

^ ruined, and decimated France ; and even threatened to partii- 
tion it into fragments. Bonaparte in quitting his army his 
defeat at Waterloo, and in abdicating, had carried away with 
him the responsibility of this disaster ; but he had, left behind 
him tlie resentment of the nation against the army, against his 
party, his accomplices, and against his name.^ . Tito, .great 
cal^ity must necessarily fall upon something ; ^dvii 
accordingly, like an imprecation, almost unanimous, on 13pna- 
paxtiam. Koyalists — liberals — landed proprietprs^m^r^nt^ 
~farmers — artisans; — remnants of theWs^mblies of . ’89— 
remain’s of the nobility and clergy-^ royalists of La\Ven4do» , P 
the south, and of the north — constitutionalists dir ^ep^hljif^ns 
of the ^t and the centre of Fmnce- — the citizens 
‘ whose StfiOOO families had each a son, a neph|^j^, ojf a hiro^r 
in thd military household of the King — sea-ports, , whose 
'^^Ippirig, and products had been imprisoned for twenty' ykjLre 
the <;»ntinental war— rural families, .who each deplored the 
dl dhe; two, and sometime^ thide children sacrificod ; hi 
or in Eussia, to the ambition pf a. conqueibr^tows 
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villages occupied by the Eussians, the Prussians, or the 
English; ruined by requisitions and imposts— everybody in 
short had a grievifttico, a resentment, a mourning, or a ruin to 
avenge upon this name of one man. The paroxysm of anger 
compressed by the presence of the army, by dread of the im- 
perial police, and by the hope of a repetition of that glory with 
which he had for a moment fascinated France before Waterloo, 
burst forth from every heart, except those of his soldiers, 
immediately after hil fall. 

Public opinion threw itself, without reflection,* without 
foresight, and without discretion into the opposite party in 
the elections. Neither the caution recommended by M. de 
Talleyrand to the King’s commissioners appointed to preside 
ovet and direct the electoral colleges, nor the partiality of 
Fauch^j’s agents, in favouring, as much as possible, the re- 
publican candidates, to intimidate the court and the King, 
and to preserve an equilibrium, W'ere availing. Public opinion 
ini^France, when irritated, listens neither to middle codrses, 
n(^ to intrigues, nor to prudence; it goes direct from one 
aide to the other, like the ocean in its ebb and flow. This 
is : the whole explanation of the elections of 18 J 6, wWch 
sept up to the crown a Chamber more counter-revolutionary 
tl&ii all Eumpe, and more royalist than the King. 

It astonished this prince himself by the unanimity and 
e^css of its anger against the revolution, by its animosity 
a^nst the Empire, and by its enthusiasm for the Bourbons. 
1^ felt that he would have more difdculty in restraitiing than 
iil^kciting Such a passion for his family. He even feared that 
this enthusiasm would consider him too lukewarm in bis own 
and that it would reproach him for the humiliating cou- 
he had made in placing M. de Talleyrand, but above 
a |e^{de, in his council and that it might make the Count 
“ " Ws brother, tbe ruler and perhaps the inas^r of 
fie resolved, therefore, to forestal tho^ esaotitms 
wt^h the names comprised Ju such a represeiimtiop him 
to^|iiticipate, apd to dismiss his minister himseif, before the 
oji^rngof the Chambers. , 
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V. 

, He experienced, however, a secret embarrassment in dis* 
M* de Talleyrand, who had held out stich a protli^ing 
4^d to him in 1814, and whose aseendancy dfeir the pdeimge, 
and understanding with the foreign courts, appW^ tb hiiii 
to call for some caution and prudence. Tt was with sei^t 
joy, though mixed with some bitterness for himself, that he 
saw him become unpopular in Paris by his carelessness, and 
his failing in the negociation of the conditions of peace, by 
the inflexibility of Austria and Prussia. He felt a pleasuns 
ill being able to attribute to the inability of this great diplo- 
tnatist the humiliating ultimatum of the allied powers, Which 
M. de Talleyrand was pliant enough to accept, and which 
he, the King, was partriot enough to reject. He wished firk 
to avail himself further of the hand of M. de Talleyrand, to 
dismiss Fouch4 from his councils. The league of the sim]|ih 
taneous discontents of these two statesmen seemed to him 
dangerous to his safety. It was necessary therefore to divide 
before he got rid of them. He thought he should still have 
occasion for M. de Talleyrand for a short time ; but he codld 
at once dispence with Fouche. The zeal and activity of h!s 
new favourite, M. Decazes, who daily advanced farther id his 
confidence, reassured him against the conspiracies bf the 
Boiu^artists. M. Decazes proflting by the ihcMonce of 
Fonchfe— who was inexpert in detail--and by 
audiences witlf^the King, had possessed himself 
pf all the spnngs of the police. He left to Foncbi 
natoe of the high intrigues in whkh he^M 

a pJeasiir^ri^aying ^ df a man essentidi^te 
King skicff in speaking of his 

will exbite ^e 

pf Freb^t ” Pride and friendship 
m the bear^of 
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VI 

it A glance, «aw through these transparent iiu 
trigads, o(;^ouhh{, who had continued since hU nuyestj's 
r^tjatp. ihp .Rouble part he had played daring the hundred 
^i,, aj^rtned the King and the Council of Ministers 
with magioary^ plots and exaggerated perils. He q>read 
ahput, himself under the form of ofScial notices, sinister 
rameure, in order to propagate agitation by the very meomi 
hi; pretended he was taking to allay it. 

, He wrote sev^ial reports to the King, similar to those 
which be had drawn up for the Emperor after the 80th 
hhuasb; these he secretly delivered to his agents, and bad 
qyculated underhand amongst the people, as documents 
purloined from the indiscreet confidence of bis cabinet, 

" Sire,*' said the canning minister, “ the energetic men 
have overturned Bonaparte have only sought to put a 
l^^od to tyranny. An opposition of the same nature agitates 
divides all classes. It has its focus in the most ardent 

f ssioQS, and in the dread of seeing the old opinions triumph 
p ntust not look at Paris, for there factitious opinions 
(i^nmc 1&A aspect of the real." 

,1 He wished thus to efface from the mind of the Kihg 
Jie evidepces of adoration and of joy, scenes of which were 
Ip^santly before his eyes, in the . gardens of the TuUenes 
~ pPi^e hoplevards, an intoxication of loyalty tbrong^ut. 
,Ti» towns,” he added, “ are opposed to the counfiy, 
tbo. west, where yon are flattered with the hrqpe 
s^dieiWs Xhe purchasers of national domains ynll 
ipaisi whoever may, attempt to dispossess . them, -^be 
y; e|.^ithe.sontir fln<b vmit in illegal proceedh^ v ^ 

[ ':.^egm .tiio tottotiy,: and ^penetrate into thk. 'ttoms. 
Ili^i imd assassination da% . multiply, In/Hm, e^st^^the 
jf^rri^ef /^e inVasian, and the fluilts of preceding miniaters, 
Inte^ ailsnlkted tiie. population. In the nu^nty of the 
itorhaentis a few Imncffuls of xeyalisfe vrm# only be found 
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to oppose the mass of the people. Repose will be difficult 
to the army ; unlimited ambition has made it adventurous. 

‘'There are two great factions in the state; the bne 
defends principles, the other marches to a counteMevplution. 
Oh dne side the clergy, the nobility, the old possesso«| of 
national domains now sold, the members of the old p(mia* 
ments, obstinate men who cannot believe that their antiquated 
ideas are at fault, and who cannot pardon a revolution they have 
cursed, and others, who being weary of agitation look fot 
repose in the old regime, with some impassioned writei*8, 
flatterers of triumphant opinions. On the opposite side, 
nearly, the whole of France, the constitutionalists, the re- 
publicans, the army, the people, every efeiss of the discom 
tented* a multitude of Frenchmen even attached to the King, 
but who are convinced that an attempt at, or even a tendency 
towards the old regime, would be the signal for an explosion 
similar to that of 1789,*’ 

VII 

Manuel, that orator of the last assembly, who was now; 
more closely than ever allied to Fouchfi, and seeking to attach' 
himself to the minister, drew up these reports with him, in 
which some truths were mingled with intentional exagge-' 
rations. Manuel and Fouche, while writing these threatening 
statistics to the King, forgot, or pretended to forget, those 
intitfmerable masses, who fluctuate between matured 
and who rush to the side where they behold fortune, peace, iChd 
security. They were all at this moment for the King ; . 

was sufficiently attested by the elections. But Fouche wished 
to alarrU, that he might afterwards reassure* in answering foi? 
afl by his personal ability. . 

The King and his council began to be offended with 
sinister pictures, and above all with the culpable puldi^^^" 
^Ven to them by the minister of police. This publicity was 
W tx^eehery to be tolerated without umbrage by the Kiiif. 
the minister of police theh,*^Ssid M. de T^ at 
One & his colleague," and in the presenoe^^^^^^^^ 
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. at court 

the King, “pretend to rule us by his popularity?** Fouche 
excused himself by some pretend^ involuntary revelations of 
his manuscripts to the public ; but they were accustomed to 
disbelieve his asser^ions^ and the irritation fl^ainsi him^iu'* 
creigj^dL The Bake and Duchess of Angouldme, on returning 
from the Southern provinces, whither they had gone to enjoy 
the royalist enthusiasm, and who returned to the Tuileries with 
the conviction of an impassioned popularity for their cause, 
declared again to the King that they n^ver would meet in his 
palace the judge of Louis XVI. Every time that Fouche 
appeared in the apartments of the palace, they became deserted 
immediately. The moderate men did not dissemble their 
repugnance, nor the royalists their antipathy. He alone, 
blinded by the prodigious success of his boldness and his 
stratagems during the late events, and sure of the support of 
the Duke of Wellington, thought himself still certain of ruling 
all. He thought he could intimidate the assembly by the King, 
the King by the revolutionists and Bonapartists, the allied powers 
by the irritated patriotism of the country, and the country by 
the allied powers. He was confident as success could make him. 
He himself forgot his past life, believing that he could thus 
m^e others forget it The man of the convention j and the man 
of the court of Louis XVIII., were, in his opinion, two indivi- 
duals who had no longer anything in common, not even the name. , 
Hfe tide of Duke of Otranto, covered the memory of the old 
Fij^ehe. He repudiated the revolution as an importunate 
soffrfenir of his youth. “ When we are young,** he said care 
liAly to his confidants, “ we are pleased with revolutions; they 
mWb and agitate us; they are a spectacle which we like to 
w^ness. and to mingle in ; but at my age they have 
chir|i|s, and theh we like repose, order, s^bility, and to eigpy 
oukmves.” Power seemed to him one of those enjoyments 
nliassary to his mature age, as agitation had been n^ossary to 

‘ VIIL', 

. . 

• Mm wanting to the external dignity of bia Ufe but 

tbr inheril^^^h^ iminei^e fortune and titles,, and an 
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aUisnce with one of the! fitmilies of the high Fueoch AristocwMgri 
legitimate his new nobilitj by the eucient nobility of the 
court and of Paris. He was still thought to be so pawer£lh 
inviolable from disgrace; his riches, his influence on thereto 
evenis, his decisive intervention in the fall of Bonapmrte^^i} 
in^tfae r6*establishment of the Bourbons^ exercised such a IjpH 
upon that nobility accustomed to grant every thing to the favorer 
of courts, that he was almost certain, in spite of his name and 
his blemishes, to engraft himself upon the stock of some 
iilostrious family by a union. That heart agitated^ but not 
filled by ambition and the satiety of fortune, had not been 
insensible to the seductions of youth and beauty. He had 
known at Aix, during his mission to the south at the termination 
of the empire, Mademoiselle de Oastellaue, the young daughter 
of a distinguished house of Provence, endowed with j^channs 
calculated to captivate the heart and the eyes. He had pre- 
served for her a tender recollection and a serious admiration. 
This young lady herself, in spite of the disproportion of nmne, 
age, and manner of life, had been touched by the respectful 
homage of a powerful, clever, and celebrated man, whose titles, 
advancement, and services rendered to the royal cause had 
blotted out the past Fouche demanded her in marriage, tod 
obtained her from her family. He was then so high in public 
favour, and in the apparent confidence of the King, that the 
aristocracy of Paris dared hardly murmur against the bom- 
plaisanee of a great race which consented to mingle its nOme 
>ritli that of the old proconsul of the reign of terror. ;^Ve 
innnense splendour to his marriage fete, as if to bid dei^ce 
to all murmurs. He thought he had opened to himself fbr 
the doors of that nobility of which he only possessed the 
title and riches. Hiis was the zenith of his happhteOai ^Xt 
was not long before he was precipitated from it. 

IX . 

elections, tl^e sigiuficaiic$i .whibh 
obscure, s^ruoi^ iBioisI^ i^ji^rer i^^th 
tnde; M. de Tuleyrend. vrW ^ mni 
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tl 3 te' court by delivering it from a hamiliation, insinoa^ indi* 
ireotly to Foiich£^ at the cooixcil of mmisters, the propriety or 
the Beceieity of a retirement. He spoke cai'elessly of America, 
nrhore he had himself passed the sweetest years of his exile 
diu|^ the- reign of terror. He boasted the freedom and Wety 
residence which by separating a man from a stormy con- 
t^ent, such as that of Europe, separated him from his enemies 
iand his dangers. He said that no existence upon earth had 
ever appeared to him superior to that of an Ambassador, the 
representative of France, in a country which owed everything 
to France* Then turning aSectedly towards Foueb^, as if be 
iiad vdshed to draw from the mouth of his colleague an acqui* 
escence in such a degree of happiness, which he might have 
taken for a wish to enjoy it ; “ tiiis existence,” he added, “ I. 
can offiir at this moment, the post of King's minister to the 
Umted States being vacant. Would you not be tempted by 
the dignity and the security of this asylum ?” Fouchi who 
who had been prevented by astonishment from tmderstaoding 
hitn at first, at length comprehended the matter fully, became 
epofused^ and demanded, without however, receiving any answer, 
^ tda service^ were disagreeable to the King, and if his Majesty 
^j^hed to get rid of him?” 

'I \ After this the court might explain 'itself farther, and 
dismiss him without danger. The elections threatened him 
hatred to his name, the royalists blushed for having made 
^ of him for a day. The King felt humbled, the court was 
the ministers were jealous, M. de Talleyrand happy 
testing an ’old rival upon the waves, the republicans in- 
li^fferent, the Bonapartists implacable. The soil itself seemed 
^ last to crumble under him. The man who had proscribed 
please otiters, was proscribed himself a few days after, 
to wlibni he had s^rificed his accomplices. He was 
4bout to meet them as a living remorse upon a foreign soil, 

*? 

tf-,_ . X.' 

W, prokripdoa vas liowever adofti^ with appeamiu}^ 
& fotei^ mission. Fducl^ who hi^ r^os^lt^e. embaa^ to 
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the United States, not to place too great a distance between 
Of ilo and a return to greatness, which he did not cease to hope 
for, accepted the title of minister at the little court of Sax,ony. 
The icing thus gave a colouring to his ingratitude, Fo^hfe to 
hie. impotence. His fortune opened the whole world to 
and he could retire independent anywhere. But this e3:Ue 
required the shadow of a court, of importance, and of public 
affairs. He was so completely abandoned and so thraai^ued 
in France, the day after he had ceased to be all-powerful there, 
that he made his preparations for departure in silence* and 
travelled through France under a false name, and in disguise, 
to evade the insults of some, the vengeance of others, the 
disdain of all. 

A few months after his arrival at Dresden lie was recalled, 
and interdicted from returaing to France. He was esSled to 
Austria, and lived at Lintz, consoled by the tenderness and 
virtues of his young wife. He frequently solicited from M. 
Decazes, and from Prince Mettemich an exile somewhat nearer 
to France, or a residence in a capital, such as Vienna. We 
have before us his correspondence during these years of dis- 
tant solitude ; they sometimes breathe resignation, and some- 
. times indignation against fate and the insults of his enemies,, 

“We are in a riclx and beautiful countr}% and in a hand 
some town,” said be, “hut without resources of society and 
information. Throughout the Austrian dominions Vienna alone 
possesses any intelligence, b"ut that is the residence of the son 
of Napoleon. Would it be inconvenient to > place me, ^ 
Bavaria, in Belgium, or in England? It is very certain 
I should give no assistance to the parties which divide Jofr 
I^approaching France I should sometimes have the advanfege 
oj^eeing ray friends. I have signed the ordinance of proscrip- 
tion ; it was—and it was considered^ that time to be — the oply 
means of saving the party which accuses me now. It remqy^v 
it fmm the fury of the royalists, and sheltered il in esrilot j l 
do not msh that parties! should be crushed in France ; b«i|; , I 

wishes that they may Jbe restrained, the 
reyoiliS^alists be reduced to a reasonable opposition OiOt 
tlie King be separated from the nation, by w upon 
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death, OtKl itviovr dfhis character. 

him as an adversary. Ydfe are too much on your guard 
against the ultra royalists, but not enough against the other 
party. Read the history of Poland again; you are threatened 
with the same fate, if - you do not master your passions. I am 
tesjl|ing a history of the campaign of 1815, by General Gpur- 
galid. I am not astonished at the language his master makes 
use of with reference t(j me: it is convenient for Napoleon to 
excuse all his follies by maintaining that he has been betrayed. 
No, there were no traitors but bis flatterers.** 

^ ®>uch6 died during his exile, insulted, or forgotten by all 
parties, incapable of repose, exhausted by idleness and in- 
activity, not satiated with enacting a part, seeking to repel the 
echo, sometimes true, sometimes calumnious, of his life, which 
pursued him in his retreat : a man of storms, who, like the 
bird of^ the sea, could not live on a peaceful shore. 


XI. 

He left behind him an ambiguous memory, but great as 
the varied part he had played in the events of his country 
Possessing the genius more of an embroiler than an evil-doer, 
still the genius of intrigue, pursuing his course through 
inch varied revolutions ; a terrorist in attitude and language, 
|nbre than in heart and hand, under the convention ; suspected 
by Robespierre, threatened some days before the triumph of 
moderation, one of the first to disown the revolution when it 
declining, and o^ering himself to Bonaparte as a neces- 
hegociator between him and Jacobinism ; availing himself 
his power under the empire to make friends by indulgence 
;Mth of royalists and republicans, seeking to moderate the 
^^Spotism of Napolebn, to prolong it for his own profit, abau- 
whing him when he declilffed to obtain pardon from tbe Bour- 
|jbn3, dismissing them with one hand, and bringing them hack 
IfHhthe other, Ufter the return from the Isle of Elba, with a 
Ifejt8lies|i and a duplicity which perhaps were never equalled; 

beWaying ^ him to be betrayed by 

tPs' gegiuf And by eventa; preparing hitfisblf to dismiss him 
tii^ frem a' third time setting 
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in a flame, ruling at that moment by intervention 
one of the boldest aiid most complicated transitions in hist9^ ; 
saving his country from great calamiti^, Europe from rivers 
of blood, and perhaps France from dismemberment; triumph- 
ing for two days, and forcing the court of the Bourbons to 
implore the assisting hand of a regicide ; a dupe subsequently 
to his own cleverness, and engulfed in his triumph by the rage 
of the royalists whom he had served. Such was Fouche. If 
something sinister had not attached itself to his nani©» with 
the votes of the blood of the convention, his would Wone cf 
the great parts, by turns serious and comic, which the states- 
man would study with the greatest satisfaction, if he had for 
his object success and not principles. A consummate, actor 
under the two aspects of the man of boldness and the man of 
stratagem ; he w^anted nothing in ability, little in good sense, 
everything in virtue. This is his definition, but it is also his 
sentence. He will bo always looked upon, sometimes admired, 
never esteemed. 

XII 


We will now return to the day after his fall The King 
was only half delivered by Fouche’s disgrace. M, de Talley 
rand, and the rest of the ministry, still remained, and persisted 
ill facing the Chamber, thinking it would bo appeased by the 
sacrifice of the minister of police. But M de Talleyrand 
weighed perhaps more heavily upon tho King thai^ Fou^he 
himself. The King in Fouchfe only hated the revolutionist, 
but in M. de Talleyrand he hated the patron. The^ pridp. of 
the man of high birth* and the superiority of the man qf under- 
standing, consummate in public affairs, were apparent in the 


^eyrand before the King, 
minister bad too lively a 


tone and attitude of M. de T| 

Though pliant with the pwerful, "f 
iwoliection of bis name* of his dignities of the 
fa^ur with the allied sovereigns, and of his . reputation 
s^teeman, in the King’s presence. He looked upon tbia 
as a foreign guest of the nation; new to affaires of the state, 
paa^e in his own Council, whom he had led by hafid 

" se* Itq whom be was doing the honours of Fwnce, and 
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^ retiflret 

" .. M .,..,, ^ ^ 

iivho cbtiM iioi withc^^^ make himself acquainted with the 
t^ann^rs^ the afikirs and the men of the new age, 

tbuis XVIIL had submitted for some time to this politi- 
oal subordination in affairs, from the necessity which had im- 
posed M. de Talleyrand upon him ; but his dignity and under 
standuig felt itself wounded. Ho had confided to M. Decazes 
the discontent he felt with his ministry, the wish he had to 
substitute another, and the preliminary and confidential nego- 
biation8,;the neces3aiy preludes to this change of administra- 
tion. His conferences with M. Lainfi, and with other members 
of the Chamber who had arrived in Paris, the slow and unsuc- 
cessful nature of the negociatious with the allied powers for a 
general peace, the murmurs of the court of the Count d’Artois 
against tbiisi ministry, which it called at once idle, proud, and 
unfortunate, had secretly decided the King. But an oppor- 
tunity and a pretext were wanting to break with becoming 
decency the ^connection with the ministry of M. de Talleyrand, 
which had been formed from necessity. M. do Talleyrand 
intoxicated by two years of importance, and thinking himself 
inviolable, had the imprudence to offer to the King himself the 
rbour and the maimer of his own disgrace. 

XIII. ^ 

' The royalist journals, and the saloons of the aristocracy, in- 
^oiied by the impassioned movement of public opinion which had 
jhaen evinced in the elections, were incessantly threatening the 
Inittister with the anger of the chambers for the cowardly, or 
culpable lenity he was showing to the revolution and the revo- 
fl^itionists. These rumours, the prelude of sharp struggles with 
•the chambers, alarriied de Talleyrand. He did not feel 
>;hiniaelf strong enough tdl|tiell an assembly by his eloquence; 

wished therefore, to intimidate it by the authority of the King. 
||i was necessary for this pur|K5se to compromise the King in 
catise of the ministers, and to establish between them and 
fliim to apparent joint reipoiisibillty, capable of imposing upon 
fihb'riiyaliets,.; 

to his colleagues, and 
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eiuijly drew theee weak and frivolous men in^o this giddy act of 
ai^city. TLe called upon the King iit fulh council, to give the 
lie to the rumours which were arfoat of his estri^gement from 
his ministry, by granting to himself and his colleagues some 
striking proof to-the contrary, which would discourage the 
budding opposition in the chambei^ aiodj,impose silence upon 
the cabal of the Count d'Artois in the palace* Heevenw.0nt 
so far, it is said, as to hint to the King the retirement of the 
Count d’Artois from Paris, as a government necessity, whiOh 
would remove a centre and a support from the opposers of hiS 
policy. He added that if the King did not exhibit for his 
ministry, the firmest and most personal adhesion, the ministets, 
w^eakened in public opinion, would not consider themselves in a 
position to meet the chambers, and that they would consequently 
be obliged to retire. 

XIV 

In speaking thus boldly, M. de Talleyrand did not doubt 
that tlie King, constrained by the necessity of coiitinuipg his 
confidence to the man who was at that moment treating for . bis 
kingdom with the allied powers, and for his popularity with the 
revolutionary party^ would yield to his demand; and give 
renewed vigour to royal authority in his hands But like 
B'ouche, M. de Talleyrand could no longer read the hearts of 
Kings, or of nations ; he still assumed tlie position of an essoii* 
tial man, though he had no longer any foundation eitb^^ln 
events, or in public opinion. The King whom he had rhled, 
now ruled him in turn, with all the loftiness of the throne above 
the revolution 

The King felt his strength, pd he looked ujKin the cit- 
cumstance as a relief to his embi^ssment in dtoisSibg his 
ministers. After having listened with an appeamnce of 
p^ibility while ruminari^ oh the language^ so;respeetfhi§^v 
’msb^^7o£M.-deTaileyn^ V' ‘ ■ 'r'" • 

^ It ^eir resignation, then,*’ he- am a^^t of 

my mimsters^ 1^^ v Ve«y 

yve8 J Bominate otherij.*^ ^ Of 
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head,, without waiting for replies, penitence, or e^tpl^tion,^ he 
dismissed them» You; may remain in France,” said the King 
to M. de Talleyrand, m if desirous of reminding his minister 
of the exile imposed upon Fouch4, and of the banishments far 
from the courts to which the ancient monarch condemned its 
too powerful mini8ter% “ I hope,” replied M; de Tallejrand, 
with^a degree of hardy bitterness, which he would not 'have 
ventured, under similar circumstances, before Napoleon when 
irritated, I hope I hJtve occasion for nothing more than the 
justice of the King* to live without apprehension in my country.” 
He then retired, 

, r The King has made fools of us,” he said to his colleagues 
on going out of the royal cabinet, astonished at his baffled 
stratagem. He had seen, in the eagerness of his majesty to 
take him at his word, a foregone conclusion, and he had re- 
cognised in his words, the accent of the master and not of the 
protege. Subduing his anger, however, to his interest, and 
wishing to keep open for the future the doors of a palace, the in- 
coustancies of which he well knew, he solicited, at first as a repa- 
ration, and afterwards as a favour, the place of grand chamber- 
la^,, with a salary of 100,000 francs; a favour which was 
gr^tod more to the circumstances than to the man ; for though, 
tho court still tolerated, it no longer feared him. 

;v; • XV. 

^The ministty of M. de Talleyrand, of 1815 had been 
pa^ve, powerless, and unfortunate. This statesman, whose 
pr|noipal talent was to let everything be done by the natural 
course of human affliirs, taking to himself the merit when this . 
oc^t power had senred hix^well, had been badly served on, 
ocGiudon by circumstanceC'^d he had been unable either to 
Gqi|mct or to combat them. A nullity at home, and played with 
byMufisiia and Prussia ^abroad, not able to treat on acceptable 
coMitiona with the allied powers, to direct the eleictipiis , which 
ha|; passed a returning tide over his bead, to role the 
coist^, to face the deputies, or to shield from the indignatioh: 
of|^ \0Q^tKy, the remMfia revolntionazy party com 

'So' 
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promised in the hundred days, he disappeared: i^thout leaving 
a jtooe, unregretted by all parties. had only obiainedTone 
success, and that was a scandal., lu persuading, the 
take Fouohd into his council, be had dishonoured the monamhy 
which he pretended to serve. From this day his political life 
declined, in spite of all the manoeuvres which, he did not ^oeese 
to eihploy, to regain a popularity which he had himself yuatly 
diminished by his incapacity in these groat conjunctures. Nor 
did he regain it in 1830, and he only raised his name then by 
unworthily disavowing the principle of the hereditary right of 
thrones, which in 1814 he had made the dogma of the monar 
chists ; and by becoming the accomplice of the overthrow of 
that principle with the house of Orleans, the last refuge of all 
his projects of ambition. 


XVI. 




The King, who Had conversed with M. Decazes about the 
Duke of Eicheliou, directed his favourite to see him, and to offer 
him the presidency of the council of ministers. Independent 
of the general and merited esteem which directed the King’s 
thoughts towards this nobleman, and the prestige of his name 
itself, which seemed to connect his cabinet with the memoryiof 
one of those , statesmen to whom tie Bourbon family owed the 
terror and boundless power of the monarchy, the King had a. 
very just and a very able instinct in placing his government 
under the auspices of so great a name. The Fmpenhi^ ^el 
Bue^iahad been alieneated from M. de Talleyrand at tberOei^* 
gre^ of Vienna, the year before, by the ill-concealed maiic^vrea 
of that diplomatist, who had concluded, a secret 
Austria, to the exclusion anid ag^st the inter^ta efkIhKeeia. 
In jthus acting, M. de Talleyiuud had foUo^aed^l^ 

OQ^^ly policy of Cardinal Bem^, under ; 
feeing tliis ^li^nce, Fmnce only,;resftained llift 

tmci^|.fcps^t]fnenVw^ the Emperoac^^^ Russifthad conoeived 
^phm^.and ingmtitude of th^: cabinet of the Tuileriagk 
thing,, evep .the.->ihwe^’,te,ihl«ff9 "hn^waa }m, 
mretovmrds: 
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rand than towards any other* that c^mplaisarice and generosity 
which the BHng had solicited frolid him to soften the conditions 
of iibe edniquerors* The exactions against France might be the 
personal vengeance of that sovereign against M. de Talleyrand ; 
bnt a minister Who should guarantee to Russia the fidelity and 
firieudsbip of the government of the Bourbons, would, perhaps, 
ohtam frbta the Emperor Alexander* the arbiter of Europe, an 
alleviation of the rigours of fate. M. de Richelieu seemed to 
be destined by his Itfe for this appeal to the heart of Alexander. 
He Was one of those men predestined by birth, by name, by 
nsUiUre; and even by the chances of their existence, to throw 
them^lves as mediators between conflicting events, and to save 
their country when everything seems to conspire for its 
destruction, 

XVII 

Ajrmand, Duke of Richelieu, grand-nephew, by the female 
line^ of the cardinal, was the grandson of Marshal Richelieu, 
thetFrench Alcibiades. We must omit from this illustrious 
genealogy the Duke de Fronsac, his father, the eclipse of one 
geiij^tion in a great race. The genius of government, the 
gen^ of war, and the genius of the court seem thus to have 
bCC^ieoncentra/ted in this name. 

/irhe Duke of Richelieu was at this time forty-nine years of 
ageJ ^When young and impatient for glory, like Lafayette, 
bef^rw 1 769, he had gone to seek in the struggle between the 
Tt^ikf iChd; Russians at that period opportunities and lessons in 
the enterprising General Suwarrow. He had been 
redbrited by that herb at the famous assault of Ismail, the 
Sdlgossa of Turkey. He had hastened from the frontiers of 
thet0ttbban empire to the army of Conde, to offer his arm 
andihie^ btood k deface the Bourbons and of the tbi^ne* 
th!|p twb*iSsld duties oF his race; After the dissoljitibn of this 
re^diated at once by Fidnce 'ahtf by 
thi^lil^^gnr powei#^ he b^ fbRowed bis cause' ih- |Sh^kiid, 
wb4f^ :i&;i^ defenders. He bad' tnsrS coth^ 

ma^ed, apib 1794, bne of tho^ emigrant corps which EhS^ehd 
hell|^ j^ylas irauerUaries in civil war, when the codtSyent should 
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I>e open to the iiiactiire priaces (>|/the hptiee of Bourl^p^^ XHis 
inglorious idlei^ss weighed i|pon the active and nofal§ of 
the Duhe of Richelieu, Civil was repugnant to his pi^- 
otism: he had therefore returned to Russia to offer his, aorv^es 
to the emperor Paul 1. Well received at firsts and subse- 
quently disgraced by one of the caprices of this pipcev Vrhp 
had a generous heart but a suspicious mind, he bad been 
recalled by the emperor Alexander, immediately on his ao* 
*^ 6 S 3 ion to the throne. Conformity of age and character bad 
connected the young emperor and the illustrious refugee in a 
friendship more intimate and more solid than the ordinary 
favour of courts. But ‘Russia being at peace, a wish to, see his 
country again, and the solicitations of Napoleon, who was 
Ipseeking out illustrious names, to surround himself with every 
fascination, had recalled the Duke of Richelieu for a moment 
to Paris. Though respectful towards the First Consul, he did 
not condescend to^ disavow, in order to attach himself to his 
fortune, the traditions of his house, and the attachments of jbis 


youth. An explosion of these sentiments in his language 
having occasioned his exile, his remembrances recalled him 
Russia, where the friendship of the Cshbx awaited him. AJj^- 
ander, who was then employed in peopling, civilizing, build^g 
upon, and arming that fine portion of his vast empire whic^ is 
bathed by the Black Sea, had made him governor ge|ier4 oi 
the whole of New Russia. He had created^ construoied, jeipd 
aggrandized Odessa, the territorial and maritime capi^, cff. 
Crimea. He had planned, in ten years of wise and prpspejrqus 
administration, an empire between the Dneiater aud the 
.Caucasus. He had nothing to do but to scatter heists 
around, and to second the spontaneous growth ^of ^ 
merce, and navigation. ; He bad understood naitu^t. nature 
^sted him. His name, like that of :|U;:mici6n^ IpundfT: of -f, 
li^lony, a disseminator of races, 

circumstances^ waa C!^ the^ 

in the West. ; The ^ 

camp, into the # 

We have seen him in 1&14, and during the hundred days, 
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foitowing Of representing his sovereign and bis friend in Paris, 
et Vientia, iftttd at Ghent. The sulgeot at once of two princes, 
Louis XVHI. and Al^tider, be was the link that sought to 
cbmieht them together, for the advantage of both. His cha- 
raeter hhd reputation inspired the King and the French piinces 
W&h a serious respect for him. The armies apd foreign diplo* 
matists considered him as one of those men without reproach, who 
shine les^ by their splendour than their purity. The French 
riobUity cited him With pride, the army and the people widi 
esteem. A stranger, from his long absence from France, to all 
the :enmity, all the faults, and all the ambition of parties, he 
pre^ted to all that aspect of neutrality in passions, and im- 
partiality in thoughts, which is the happy condition of men 
who have been long absent from their native country, and who 
return to it as arbitmtors, beyond the reproaches and wearines^l^ 
engendered by revolutionary times. 

’ This moral Character of the Duke , of Richelieu was still 


furfeibr enhanced by all that external grace and nobility which 
coihbine the lofty virtues with the highest popularity in a man 
of Conspicuous station. His countenance bespoke bis name. 
B4 forehead was high, his eyes limpid, his nose aquiline, his 
Hj^^'disclosed. Tbe Grecian oval of his features recalled the 
be^ty of his grandfather in his youth ; but his expression had 
ne^het the same volatility, boldness, or vanity. It was per- 
ceptible that a sad and serious revolution had passed over the 
nkfeaf ipleudour of the race, and impressed upon it reflection, 
tn^drii^i and the virtues of long adversity. The prevailing 
cl^cter of his countenance, as of his soul, was modesty. He 
vi^ inan whotii it was sdways necessary to convince of his 
sufficiency, 4nd who could not be induced to accept an 
hC^bur except by proving to him that it was also a duty. 

'f He was adored by hie fatnily. Two sisters whom he had 
left in France, and whp" resided in Paris, lived only in his 
bfy and his were the Gountesa of 

and the Marehi^Hi^ of Montcalm. The latter. 


f ^11% and intellect With the Uteraapy^ariatooratio, 
[ open to alt tbe talent 


eelebritiea of the d^j* ^ graceful and eminent wemabi 
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lYhose mind and counWtiahce recalled hei? brother, who eonld 
bnlj be won by virtues, and who herself oilly captivated by 
dignity of mind and nobleness of heart. Her hbuse formed 
the circle of the Duke of Richelieu^s friends ; ■ and it' Coftiprieed 
the court, the parliament, the army, the city, and the diplo- 
macy of Europe. There was no intriguing there ; bnt%ll 
nourished, in friendly intercourse, the loftiest thoughts for the 
reconciliation of parties, and the independence and ^dignity of 
France. M. Lain6 was its modest and patriotic oracle. A 
conformity of nature and love of good, had instinctively at- 
tracted together these two men, who only knew each other 
by name : M. Laine represented the virtue of citizenship, 
M. de Richelieu the patriotism of the nobility. Their union 
combined them both 

I • . 

XVIII, 

Great efforts \M 0 re necessary to vanquish the modesty of the 
Duke of Richelieu, and to induce him to accept, under such 
desperate circumstances, a government which had eluded the 
most consummate hands. M. Decazes, M. Lain6, the King, 
the Emperor Alexander himself had much difficulty in triumph- 
ing over his timidity. Patriotism alone subdued himi It was 
'demonstrated to him that he alone could prevent the dismem- 
berment of France, by obtaining from the friendship of the 
Emperor Alexander that which no one but himself could hope 
to accomplish after the failure of M. de Talleyrand. The tears 
and supplications of his sisters at length softened his resistance. 
He consented to quit the high and tranquil favour of a* sove- 
reign, his friend, to throw himself into the difficulties, the disas- 
ters, the intrigues, and the storms of opinion of those iiiteriaal 
and external parties who were contending for his country. 

The ministry was thus composed :-^the Duko of Richelieu, 
rhinister of foreign affairs, and president ' of the coundl; 
M. Corvetto, an able Genoese financier^ as bold as Ijaw,-but 
habrd prpdent, was the ffnauce minister rM. de Vanblanc, new 
to phblic affairs, though an old ineihber of thb revolurionaiy 
aisalietfiiblies/ was minister the interior— tbia was the pledge 
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given in the cM^ininistiution to thp Count d*4^tois^ whose coufi 
dence he had won at Ghent; Clarke,. Duke de Feltres, minister 
of war ; Barbe-Marbois. a man of mixed politics, whose years 
oon'espended with the events of both centuries, minister of 
j^tice; Mi Dubouchage, an old naval officer, a gentleman of 
.ancient race from Dauphiny, minister of marine. The King 
bad reserved for his negodator and personal confidant M. Pe- 
cazes, the ministry which appearedeto him at such a moment 
to constitute the entire government, the ministry of police, the 
study and the goyernment of public opinion. 

XIX 

The ministry was scarcely constituted when the Duke of 
Richelieu, acting upon the Emperor Alexander, not any long||r 
by diplomatic notes, but by his heart and his generosity, 
obtained from that sovereign the decisive intervention which 

solicited to reduce to silence the obstinate exactions of 
secondary and hostile powers. England, which had been well 
(Bsposed by the Duke of Wellington, whose good sense saw no 
^pose but in the Bourbons, and no monarchy of the Bourbons 
jlfpssible but with the integrity and independence pf their king- 
dom, seconded the Emperor Alexander in the conferences. 
"Jhe conditions of the treaty, unfortunately agreed to beyond 
jtlie necessity of the case, by the pliangy of M. de Talleyrand, 
gnd the impatience of the court for the throne at any price, 
Wwe, ho\yever, modified within limits which a statesman might, 
yrilthout being satisfied, submit to. M. de Richelieu, in;de8- 
pair at not being able to obtain more advantageous conditions, 
itill considered them too unfavourable, and obstinately refused 
ta sign them. The King who saw the Chambers, then about 
to open, disposed to call him to account for his sterile interven- 
tion, for the. pacification of the country, and who saw on the 
Mber side Austria, Prussia, Holland, and the powers of the 
phiner crushing his people; under the devastations pf 800,000 
^en, sent for the Duke of Richelieu, one night, by M, Decazes, 
bedewing the hand pfr hia prime-minister with tears, iin- 
#lo3?ed him for. the sacrifice which is dearest to uman of honour 
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tliat of his name. The Duke of Biobelieu; yrent away, .mov^d 
and vanquished by this conference with his unhappy master, 
and signed the treaty. We fiM M a few lines written, by him 
a moment after to his sister, Madame de MonU^m,..to 
communicated to M, Laine and his friends, the cry of ;SOrrow 
that bursts from the heart of an honest man when fomad to 
humble his country through a spiril of patriotism, 

“ All is finished I 1 ^aave put my name, more dead than 
alive, to this fatal treaty. I had sworn not to do it, I said so 
to the King ; but this unhappy prince with tears conjured me 
not to abandon him. I could, therefore, no longer hesitate. 
I have a conviction, however, that nobody could have obtained 
so much. Expiring under the presence of calamities which 
overwhelm her, France imperatively demanded a prompt 
deliverance!” 

The opinion of the Duke of Kichelieu was correct. The 
King was wasting with grief and shame ; France was calling at 
any price for a relief from the invasion which war had brought 
upon its territoiy ; and if not a cessation, at least some regu- 
larity in the mode of retaliation. Europe would not have 
granted to any one but the Duke of Richelieu what it hqd 
refused to Louis XVIll. ; he was at this moment the inter- 
ceder for bis country. We have seen the map whereon the 
borders of France were cut up, to assign their fragments to the 
respective powers who partitioned them amongst each other. 

“ Preserve this map, which I re-establish for you alone,” 
said the emperor of Russia to his friend : “ it will be in future 
times the proof of your services and of my friendship for 
France, and the finest title of nobility for ybur hou^.” His 
descendants, in fact, still preserve it. 

XX. 

This treaty left Frat^e in possession of 4t» 

,170^2 ’with the exceptfob^f some unimportant 
ritoiy enclosed within eiber states, and of ^oy, a con^esgtief 
been respeoted^l^^^ of 1814. 

iind^iaipity to? Jlui^pe of 
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for the last war commeaeed by Napoleon, an armed occupation 
for five years of 160,000 men, the generalissimo of which was 
to bo notninated by the allied powers, and jthe fortesses to be 
delivered np to this garrison of security. This occupation 
might terminate in three years, if Europe considered France 
Buffloiently pacified to offer it moral guarantees of tranquillity. 
The prisoners of war were to be given up, and the liquidation of 
the 700,000,000 indemnity, was to be effected day by day. 
Besides this war indemnity, France recognised the principle of the 
indemnities to be assigned after its liquidation to each power for the 
ravages, the requisitions, or the confiscations that each of these 
states had sustained, during the last wars, by the occupation of 
the French armies. France was further burthened with the 
pay and subsistence of the 1 50,000 men of the army of occu- 
pation, left by the allied powers upon its territory. The 
ilational penalty incurred by France for Napoleon’s return 
Ifbtn Elba was, in money, about 1,500,000,000 of francs ; in 
l&tional strength, its fortresses; inblood shed in the field, 60,000 
men ; and in honour, the disbanding of its army, and a foreign 
^rrison to keep a close watch over an empire in chains. This 
h what the last aspiration of Bonaparte to the throne and to 
glory cost his country. Eleven hundred and forty thousand 
fereign soldiers were at that moment trampling under foot the 
&il of Prance. 

XXI. • 

}'■ ^ The allied powers, however, at the moment they were thus 
^posing chains upon France, were also chaining the^King to 
constitutioiial system which they had imposed upon him 
hy their counsels in 1814, and which they judged to be a salu- 
tary necessity for the popularity of the throne in France. A 
itx^ge spectacle, well calculated to make the statesman ob- 
4&Tve the gradual triumph of the principle of liberty in 
was the counter-revolution, armed and victori- 
^,Tt8eif imposing cotiditions of popular government on the 

#^^ Th6 one of the stipulations, of the 

^ tod ^ guarantee in the milightened principles. 
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magnanimous sentiments, and pemonal, virtues of the King. 
His mi^esty has, acknowledged that, in a kingdom torn for a 
quarter of a-century hy revolutions, it is. not force alone whiefi 
can restore peace to the mind, confidence to the heart^fsad 
equilibrium to the social body. Far from thinking tbi^ th© 
King will lend an ear to imprudent or impassioned qcurUSols, 
calculated to renew alarm, and to reanimate hatred orrdiyi* 
BLons in the country, the allied powers feel reassured, by the 
declarations of his majesty in 1814, and especially since his 
return. They know that the King will oppose to the enemies 
of the public weal his attachment to the constitutional laws 
promulgated under his auspices, and his strongly-declared 
intention not to preserve any portion of the past, except the 
good which Providence has produced even from the public 
calamities. It is only thus that the wishes formed by the 
allied cabinets for the preservation of the constitutiond^ 
thority of the King can be crowned with complete success, and 
that France, re-established on its ancient basis, can resume 
that eminent position which belongs to it in the European 
system.” 

xxri 

On the same day that assembled Europe signed this com- 
pact with France, and with the modern spirit of intervention 
of nations in their owm government, the Emperor Alexander, 
inspired by Madame de Krudener, who had followed him to 
Paris, signed the treaty of the Holy Alliance, the dream of his 
pious soul, and a sort of social contract of kings. This com- 
pact made the great fraternal principles of Christianity tho 
code of a new right of nations between princes, in anticipation 
that i^ose same principles subsequently promulgated;. by 
France, and by the revolution of 1848, should become^. the 
code of nations towards each other. It w^s the nqw Europeein^ 
right of nations of which a mystical female communl- 
Cvated the inspiration to the most ppwerfq^ monarch of the 
coalition, iand of which Alexander wf^^^cstrous of being the 
crowned apostle. The allied pow©JA^fij|h«d it from 
sancet'Md flattery towards the chief of the European, league. 
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England alone xefusefdv Ottt of tespect fot the freedom of creeds, 
Ohristiaii or non*Ohristiaii^ which constitutes the basis of its 
civil ieg^dtiou. This treaty* which thi^ prejudices and sup* 
pOsitions'^Df the liberal party hB.v6 long looked upon as a mutual 
pledge amongst kings for the slavery of the people, was in 
piiftCiple only an act of faith in Providence, promulgated by a 
gratefhl prince after the deliverance of the continent, and an 
act which was to substitute in the transactions of empires 
morality and equity for despotism and brute force. We pro- 
duee it here, in memory of Alexander. 

; ^ xxiii; 

Trt the name of the most Holy and Invisible Trinity, 

‘ . Their majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
IPirtissia — and the Emperor of Russia, in pursuance of the great 
events which have signalised in Europe the course of the last 
’ tteee years, and principally of the benefits which it has pleased 
divine Providence, to shed upon those states, the governments 
of which have placed their confidence in it alone — having 
acquired a thorough conviction that it is necessary to establish 
the proceedings to be adopted by the allied powers, in tlaeir 
^Inutual relations, upon tlie sublime truths which are taught by 
the eternal religion of God the Saviour, — 
r “ Solemnly declare that the present act has solely for its 
bhject to manifest in the face of the universe their unshaken 
determination to take for their rule of conduct, whether in the 
administration of their respective states, or in their political 
isolations with any other government, only the precepts of this 
^lioly religion,— precepts of justice, of charity and peace, which, 
•far from being solely applicable to private . life, ought^on the 
tbatary to have a direct influence on the resolutions of princes, 
^d to guide all their proceedings^ as being the sole i]fteans of 
IbOnsolidating human institutions, and helping to bring them to 

coni^uence whereof, their Majesties have agreed 

the following ancles ' 

Jll ^ 1. In confoi?mity with the words of acripthre which order 
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all men to regard each Other as brethren, the three contract- 
ing monarchs will continue united by the ties of a true and 
indissoluble fraternity ; clnsidering themselves as fellow 
countrymen, they will lend to each other on all occadons, 
and in all places, assistance, aid, and succour ; looking dpon 
themselves, with reference to their subjects and armies^ ast^^ 
fathers of families, they will conduct them in the same splirfit 
of fraternity with which they are animated to protect religioU 
peace and justice. 

“3. Consequently, the only principle of action, whether 
between the said governments, or between their subjects, shall 
be that of reciprocally rendering each other assistance; of 
evincing to each other, by an unalterable benevolence the 
mutual affection with which they ought to be animated; of 
only considering themselves as members of one and the same 
Christian nation ; the three allied princes only regarding 
themselves as delegates of Providence, to govern three branches 
of the same family, viz. Austria, Pmssia, and Russia, thus 
acknowledging that the Christian nation, of which they and 
their people form a part, has really no other sovereign than 
Him to whom alone belongs the rightful power, because in 
Him a|bne are found all the treasures of love, of knowledge 
and of wisdom infinite, that is to say God, our divine Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the Word of the Most High, the Word of life. 
Their Majesties consequently recommend, with the most tender 
solicitude, to their people, as the only means of enjoying that 
peace which springs from a good conscience, and which alone 
is durable, to fortify themselves more and more every day in 
the principles and exercise of the duties which the dkifle 
Saviour has taught mankind. 

All those fowera, who will solemnly avow the soi^red 
principles which have dictated the present act; knd' will 
acknowledge how important it is to the ha)[^n6i|^ of nations, 
too long agitated, jthat these tmths shoul$i h^eefbkh ete^cise 
upon human destinies all influence wlrich Belongs to' them, 
VfiUJbe deceived with as nmch eageme^ afifeotien into thfe 
holy'^liance/* • 
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Opcniog of -die Chamben. 

" XXIV.^ 

The King only awaited the signature of the treaty of 
p^ifiication to open the session of the Chambers, He re- 
appeared on'the 30th November before them, being received 
on las passage* and in the assembly, with frantic acclamations* 
which augured less of love for his person than hatred against 
his enemies. It was revenge for the military acclamations 
wliich had expelled him on the JiOth March, from his throne 
and from his palace. The assembly, almost entirely composed 
of men of the court, of emigrants, of writers, or journalists of 
the old regime, of nobles of the provinces, of royalists of the 
departments, deputed by public wrath to avenge France on the 
!lfevqlution and the Empire, presented the spectacle of another 
France exhumed from the ashes of the invasion. 

The ladies of the court, of the high aristocracy, and of the 
city, always more impassioned than the men, filled the gal- 
leries, clapped their hands, shed tears, waved their white 
handkerchiefs, and spread around this scene, melancholy in 
itself, the agitation of sinister joy, which this moment 
called for acclamations, but shortly perhaps would c5dl for 
blood. In the elevated ranks of society, as in the obscure 
ranks of the people, weak and timid females are easily excited 
to eruelty. They must have idols for their love, and victims 
their hatred. In the accent of this enthusiasm of the 
females of the aristocratic world in the galleries, might be 
foreseen the coming exigencies of their royalism, The eyes 
were delighted with it, but the heart dismayed. The King, 
the expression of his countenance^ at once happy, overcast, 
and melancholy* seemed to dread this excess of lovr at the 
Ifwy moment, he eiyoying it.*. 

JSis brother yiB» beaming with confidence*^ and encouraged 
^ese demonstrations with his looks*. He felt himself, for the 
time in bis life, in the eleiBent of his 
Nonary opinions. The Chamber belonged to him, hei^ apd 
adui. He saw in it his party, and he thought that party was 
Ifiance* 
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The Dnho de Beriy exhibited the loyalty and oarelessness 
of a soldier, The Duke d’AngoulSme, who took the King» his 
uncle, for his model, and who had witnessed the fury of the 
south, appeared sad, restrained, and reserved, This priheOit i 
whose exterior was unfavourable, concealed under his modesty 
and his timidity, more political sense and moderation than auy 
of his family. The court looked on him with disdain, tecause 
he did not participate in its passions ; the people with respect, 
because through the homeliness of his features they discerned 
in him the intuitions of a Germanicus, The King loved him 
as a pupil, into whose mind he poured his sorrows and his 
lessons. He supported himself with unreserved confidence 
upon his arm. 


XXV. 

When silence had at length calmed down the murmurs 
and curiosities of this scene, in which the King, proscribed by 
the military sedition, was about to open his soul to the free' 
and impassioned representation of his people, he spoke as 
follows 

“ When for the first time I convoked the Chambers last 
year, I congratulated myself on having, by an honourable treaty, 
restored peace to France* 

“ She had begun to taste its fruits ; all the sources of pub- 
lic prosperity were re-opened. , 

A criminal enterprise, seconded by the most inconceivable 
defection, intervened to arrest its course. 

“ The evils which this ephemeral usurpation has entailed 
upon our gantry, profoundly afflict me ; 1 must here however 
declaro'that if it were poesiUe they could only reach myself* I ■ 
dionld bless Providence* .*. • i ^ 

: nwka,ef/l<>ye whj^h my. people, 

critical mpmenta^Mve sjrfaeeiS 
trouwi^ ; but those of my subj^ts, of 

a period mm 
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The King*d speech, 

to conclude Vith' th€> allied powers, — who after having over- 
thrown th# usurper, occupy at pref^ent a great part of our 
territory,^ a convention which regulates ou^ relations, present 
and future, with them. 

. “ It shall he communicated to you, without any reserve, as 
sooii'as it 'shall have received its final form. 

will recognise, aud all France will acknowledge the 
profound grief I must have felt, hut the salvation even of niy 
kingdom rendered this great determination necessaiy and 
when I took it, I felt the duties it imposed upon me. 

“ I have ordered that this year there should be transferred 
from the treasury of my civil list into that of the state, a con- 
siderable portion of my revenue. My family, as soon as they 
w'ere made acquainted with my resolution, have offered me a 
proportionate donation. 

“ I have ordered similar diminutions to be made in the 
salaries and expensOs of all my servants without exception. I 
shall at all times be ready to hear a portion of the sacrifices which 
grievous circumstances may impose upon my people. 

“ The accounts will be laid before you, aud you will recog- 
nise the importance of the economy that I have ordered in the 
de|)artmeuts of my ministers, and in all parts of the admi- 
nistration* 

“ Happy would it be if these measures could suffice for tho 
expenses of the state ! In all circumstances I reckon on the 
devotion of the nation, and the zeal of both the Chambers. 

M Bat other cares more pleasing and not less important as- 
semble them to-day. It is to give more weight to your delibera- 
tiops, a^d to derive more instruction from them myself, that I 
haye created some new peers, and that the number of deputies 
of deperifeem bias been augmented. 

■ “ I hope I have been successful in my choice ; and the 
ze|l c^ the deputies ih; difficult conjunctures is also a proof 
th#j th^ are animated a sincere affection foi* my person, 
anlriiti atdent love for their countiy. 

It is, therefore, with a lively joy and the fullest confidence 
th^ tses- ^^1^ mb, being certain that you 

wiBf never lose sight of the fundameiiCal heeis of the happiness 
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Im|iiTeaidoa cr^edf by th^sfifeeoh. 

of the state : a frank and faithful unioh of the Cbambere with 
the King, and respect for the constitutional charter. 

** This charter which I carefully studied before I it»to 
the country* to which reflection attaches me more^ and more 
every day, which 1 have sworn to maintain, and to vftich all of 
you, beginning with my own family, are going to swearobediehce, 
is doubtless like all hunian institutions susceptible of improve- 
ment; but none of us should forget that the danger of innava 
tion is close beside the advantage of improvement 

“ Many more objects of importance demand your attention. 

“ To make religion flourish again, to purify manners, to 
establish liberty on respect for the laws, and to make them 
more and more analogous to these great views, to give stability 
to public credit, to reorganise the army, to heal the wounds 
which have only too deeply tom the bosom of oiir country, 
finally to ensure internal tranquillity, and thus to make Franca 
respected abroad, these are the objects to which all our efforts ' 
should tend. 

“ 1 do not flatter myself that so much good can be the 
work of one session ; but if at the close of the present 
lature we perceive that we have made an approach towards it, 
we ought to be satisfied with ourselves. I shall spare no efforts 
to contribute to so desirable a result; and in order to succeed 
I reckon, gentlemen, on your most active co-operation.” 

XXVL 

Sorrow, consternation, hope, resignation, lovOj and anger 
had by turns overcast, depressed, melted, or iindtated the fkcea 
and attitudes of the assembly and the galleries, at the dififerent- 
pamgimphs of the King s speech. Teats the eyes; of iJie 
deputies of the towns and departnmnts ^ich were W 
pff fipm the French tetrltoiy. The 
caJahiUlos, .wiahod'tb Teta|b -all its 

stiH: i^oraht of tlie amount of the sacri^es imposed upon the 
J^uce, and trembled to learn them. The. engage- 
moB^^r^neiyed by the King and his fttiioily to the 'charter 
M munnurs, at least wbiS^ringsr in the galleria* 
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It* effect upon the ultra royeliitt. 

Ever^rthing that limited royalty lessened their enthusiasm, and 
recalled a compact with the revolution. The King’s reign, 
according to the saloons of that period, ought to be one con- 
tinued triumph over the men and things which filled them 
with hateful recollections. 

The past, they thought, should be renewed with the King, 
without mixing with, or making conditions for the future. 
Concessions appeared to them to be weaknesses, prudence 
cowardice. There is nothing so impatient to reign without 
moderation as parties without strength, who have failed from 
impotence. They fancy they can hide their humiliation by 
their insolence. 

Such w^as at that time the irritated aristocratical party re- 
turned from that. Mount Aventine of the nobility called the 
Fajubourg St. Germain. Anger and hope inspired it with de- 
lirium. The genius of emigration avenged itself in words upon 
France. After having been proscribed, it wished to proscribe 
in its turn ; and it sought, in the King, not a moderator but an 
instrument. They lavished upon the Count d ’Artois, and the 
numerous deputies of his party, acclamations, smiles, and 
signs of understanding, which seemed to say “ Reign before 
baud, our hearts are with you!” 

XXVII. 

The King, as solicitous of his fame as a literary prince, as of 
that of a legislative King, had drawn up and written this 
speech with his own hand, with the most perfect fitness to the 
situation and events of the time. He possessed a tact for 
Btat^ ceremonies, and a perception of public opinion. Before 
he pronounced it he had read it to his Council of ministers and 
to his family; and he had required of the Count d’ Artois, the 
Pri^e of Cond6, the Duke d'Angouleme, and the Duke de 
the princes of his house, renew with himF on 
theb|retutn from their second exile, the oath to observe the 
chaipr^: yrhioh they had pronounced on the 18th March. This 
eng^enient renewed at such a moment, in i^ull freedom, and 
of 1200,000 bayonets, which kept the 
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The royal ffimily take the oath to the charter. 

pressure from without in proper bounds, appeared to the King 
an act of high moral dignity and generous policy. He had, 
moreover, the ambition, the only one permitted to his yeai« 
and his nature, to bequeath to history the fame of a monarch 
the founder of institutions. He wished his heirs to take, in 
the face of the nation and of Europe, the engagement to res- 
pect its institutions. 

The Count d ’Artois had hesitated for a moment. Some 
inveterate royalists and ecclesiastics by whom he was sur- 
rounded, advised him not to swear to a charter that 
admitted human limits to that divine authority which flows 
with the blood of Kings in their veins, and with the oil of 
consecration upon their head. That portion of the clergy who 
rebelled against the concordat, and who wished to restore with 
the unity of power the unity of worship, inspired him with 
scruples against a charter in which dissenting doctrines were 
tolerated. The Prijice of Cond^, enfeebled by age, and who 
liad never recognised the revolution upon the field of battle 
except to fight against it, equally refused to sanction this re- 
volution with his oath. The old courtiers and tlie ladies by 
whom he was surrounded advised him to assign his infirmities 
as the cause of his absence. 

These princes at length yielded, less*to the entreaties of the 
King than to the injunctions of Europe. They raised their 
hands to confirm the promises of their chief, speaking in the 
name of his dynasty. These scruples and murmurs of their 
conscience, however, were betrayed by their friends in the two 
chambers, at the moment when the Duke of Richelieu pro- 
nounced before the King the names of the peers and deputies, 
to require them to take the oath. The Count Jules de 
Poliguac, a young courtier who enjoyed the greatest intimacy, 
and the most paternal favour, with the Count dArtois, refused 
to swear. M. de Labourdonnaie, Cardinal lid P^rlgc^d, and 
Mipshal de Yiom^nil only replied by their silence on the calling 
of i^ir names, A deputy of Montauban, named Domiwgoh, 
arpse and demanded to be heard in explanation of his refusal, 

J^nke of equally emharrmedi^ imposing ailexice 

on the conscience of a deputy, and in alloiying the ipng to 
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M. Lune is voted President of the Assembly. 

hear an objection which might be offensive, looked at his 
majesty and, interpreting his gesture, replied that the im- 
memorial customs of the monarchy itnerdicted subjects fmm 
speaking in the King’s presence without his authority. 

These signs of the internal repugnance to the spirit of the 
charter were sufficient for the Count d’Artois and his court. 
They contained a tacit protest, or reservations which time 
might brood upon under the ruin of these liberties. The 
King saw in the smallness of their number a ratification of his 
wisdom by the almost unanimous voice of the nation. His 
return to the Tuileries w^as a popular triumph, which suffici- 
ently repaid him for the coldness and the murmurs of his own 
court A part of the aristocracy and the church liad protested 
but the mass of the nation agreed and applauded. This 
prince, more firm in bis designs than he was at that time 
thought to be, was already escaping with persevering energy 
from the besetting of family, of caste, and of the priesthood, to 
seek for his support in public reason, and for his popularity in 
the future. His family was embittered against him, the emi- 
grants rebellious, the church discontented, his people submissive 
and grateful. 

XXVIII. 

The chamber presented according to parliamentary usage 
three candidates, one of whom the King himself was to chouse 
as president of the assembly. M. Lain^, full of that civic 
courage which he had twice exhibited, in the course of fifteen 
months, even in defiance of death, was the greatest citizen of 
the nation. The assembly still just, at that period because it 
was new, gave a unanimous vote for M. Lain^. The King felt 
happy in choosing the champion of freedom against tyranny, and 
of constitutional right against insurrection. M. Laine was the 
per^nificRtion of a libei^ charter. No one could better repre- 
people before the King, or the liberal King before the 
freelpeople. He comprised the citizen in the faithful subject » 
the^lfuthful subject in the citizen, the man of both periods. 
Thl|;i^hojee was appUuded by all j it was better than a declara- 
symbol. 
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XXIX. 

“ Gentlemen,” said M. Lain4, on taking possession of tke 
president’s chair, ** the ruling sentiment of the French, that 
which absorbs all hearts, that of our country’s calamities, keeps 
gratitude silent in my own breast. Who could, in fact, in tho 
midst of our common misfortunes, form any other wishes, or 
have any other thoughts than to soften the evils which for 
eight months past have overwhelmed Prance and the King? 
One great hope is, however, given to us. The solemn oath just 
taken within these walls permits us to believe that debates on 
party politics will cease at length before a charter which rallies 
all opinions and secures all interests. Let us show that a 
common calamity elevates the character ! Let us leave it to 
God who afflicts this people to judge kings, but let us sur- 
round our o>vn with all the strength for which he has occa- 
sion, to extinguish passions, stifle discords, make France re- 
spected, and its liberty protected.” 

The chamber unworthy to hear these words, and incapable 
of comprehending them, replied to the King’s speech with an 
accent of painful resignation to clemency ; thus indicating from 
the very outset that it would obtrude its resentments and its 
reprisals upon the crown, and that it would only respect its 
government on condition of ruling it. 

** In the midst of our vows of concord,” said the chamber, 
** it is our duty to solicit your justice against those who have 
endangered the throne. Your clemency has been without 
bounds, we are not going to beg of you to retract it, but we 
supplicate you, in the name of the people themsolveSi victims of 
the calamities under which they are crushed, to let justice at 
length proceed from where clemency has that; tibese 

who even now, encouraged by impunity, ho£ 
exMbitltig their rebellion, may be given up to the just sey^ity 
<d the tribunals. The chamber wJU zealously concur in 
ming‘the laws necessaty^ for the acconipHshitnent of tUfo 
your authority to hands aps Buys r 

In this flrst demand was felt an impatience to act ^th 
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rigour, in the second an impatience to seize upon the royal 
authority, 'fhese pure hands, an allusion to Fouche and 
Talleyrand, constituted an offence to the King himself, under 
the form of counsel, and he resented it from the bottom of his 
heart. He began to fear his friends more than his enemies. 

The Chamber of Peers, into which M. de Talleyrand had 
introduced men more moderate, more experienced in revolu- 
tions, but also more servile, had neither the courage to contra- 
dict nor to ratify the language of the Chamber of Deputies. 
They looked how the wind blew, that they might follow it. 
They stammered forth a repetition of the King s speech in an 
obscure address, in which the forms of the paraphrase covered 
the paucity of ideas. 


XXX. 

The inclinations of the Chamber of Deputies, which were 
all in accordance with the opinions and enmities of the Count 
iV Artois, and of the government in expectancy which surrounded 
that prince, soon mastered the actual government, and forced it 
to give by severe laws satisfaction to the passions of the chiefs 
of the royalist party. 

The Duke of Eichelieu, absorbed in the conferences and 
negociations with the allied powers, for the liberation of the 
tenitory, could not refuse to the foreign cabinets those rigours 
which were called acts of prudence. He left to his colleagues, 
the ministers of war, of the interior, of justice, and of the police, 
th^ initiative of measures and of laws, and the direction of the 
chambers. To restore the independence of France ; to main- 
tarn harmony amongst the different members of the royal 
family, by concessions of influence in the cabinet, calculated to 
pxfevent factions in the palace ; to organise an army attached to 
th^ King, which would release him at a later period from the 
jgifeiforiana of Napoleon ; to moderate the imprudent ^nd already 
ctSSl zeal of royalism, repressing at the same time the ^spirit 
of| sedition in the revolutionary "party ; to re-establish in the 
d^inrbed south the empire of the laws, in place of the sangub 
n|iy tm^btilence of fections ; to preserve harmony between the 
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government and the chambers, so long as this harmony should 
cost the govemmeut neither baseness nor crime ; to caress the 
emigrants while he restrained them, to pacify the people, to 
restore the finances, ruined by the war and by the price it was 
necessary to pay for peace ; to raise public credit, and call upon 
it for the ransom of the country, by throwing upon the future a 
portion of the weight that lay too heavy on the present ; and 
for all the rest, to leave much to the I^g, to his brother, to 
time, to events, to the free play of opinions in the chambers, to 
the gradual subsiding of the passions, and to that lassitude 
which in human affairs follows great popular convulsions ; such 
were the ruling thoughts of the Duke of Richelieu* 

His nature, his faculties, and his habits did not fit him 
either for the details of administration, the manceuvres of 
intrigue, the adulations of the court, or for the struggles of 
eloquence with parties in the tribune. His was a mind more 
penetrating than exercised in political contest, more general- 
ising than active. He had occasion in the council for hands to 
serve him, aud for voices to explain him. He gave himself up 
to these hands, and these voices, and above all to M. Decazes. 

XXXI. 

The council, though unanimously royalist, was divided into 
two distinct shades of opinion. M. de Vaublanc, the Duke of 
Fdtre, and M. Duhouchage, belonged by their excessive zeal, 
to the party of the Count d’Artois ; they aided the violence of 
this party in ail their circulars, and in all their operations. M. 
de Richelieu, M, Decazes, M. de Barbe Marbois, and M, 
Corvette were of the King’s party. But these two opinions 
mingled together at the council board in one common zeal for 
{he consolidation of the throne. 

The King himself, tho\%h more enligh^h^^ than ;lus 
brother, and more moderate than his own party, brought bock 
froth his second exile a speoiss of regret for his of firmhOi^ 

in i814| and a certain bitterness of goterMng, nhfarf a;m^ 
whp hhS iBuffered under so much treachery and dutmgei 
the nation, his own 
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of him against tho rettim of calamities which weighed heavily 
upon all. He was loudly accused of weakness. He therefore 
endeavoured to prove his vigour. A rivalship of royalism reigned 
at this moment between himself and his court. He did not wish 
to be too much behind his partisans, lest they should seek in 
hia brother a personification of the throne, which might be 
elevated against him in his own court He appeared therefore 
to yield with complaisance to the instigations and the rigciirs 
which his tribunes, the journals, the saloons, and the meetings 
of royalist deputies incessantly addressed to his ministers. 

Three bills with this import were concocted by the govern- 
ment, and presented to the Chamber. A law against seditious 
cries, a law which suspended the guarantees of the injivirlual 
liberty of the citizens, and finally, a law constituting the ancient 
prevolal courts, a sort of revolutionary tribunal of the monarchy. 


XXXII. 


, The first of these laws inflicted long imprisonments on tlio 
authors of seditious clamours. The preamble insulted witli 
the bitterest expressions, the parties hostile to the restoration. 
The Chamber received it coldly, as a tame effigy of its resent- 
nieiits. ‘ The second, which breathed hatred and menace 
agmnst the revolution, drew plaudits from the parliamentary 
parties, whose requirements it satisfied. This was the temporary 
dictatorship of tlie police over the liberty of the citizens. The 
government itself thought it too absolute ; but the private acts 
of violence which were causing so much bloodshed in the south, 
imposed at this moment a necessity upon ministers to arm the 
hands of government with despotic power, to snatch it from 
individuals. There was humanity even disguised under this 


appearance of rigour, which, by throwing victims into prison, 
i^yed them from assassination. The discussion which was 
on the part of the opposition, was implacable on the side 
clothe , oveir-^ealpus i^^ M. d'iM’gOT'^on having hp4 the 

e^arage to speak of the blood of the protj^iits which was 
myiring in the sQUthFvW^TOciferously called tp order, as if the 
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denunciation of crime was itself a crime to ears that ^^vished 
to hear nothing. 

** Do you think you are still here at the Champ de Mai?'* 
was loudly demanded of him M. de Vaublanc combated the 
observations of M. d’Argenson, not with the calm authority of 
the minister, but with the impassioned declamation of the court 
neophyte. “ We require an extraordinary power,’* ho said, 
“ to watch over the safety of the State. An immense majority 
of the French demand their King !** Acclamations of “ Vive 
le Roi !’* responded to him from all the monarchical benches. 
The discussion was no longer hy speeches, but by cries and 
gestures. The bill was carried ; hardly fifty voices protesting 
against the excess of its precautions. The liberty of the 
citizens was at the mercy of the police. 


XXXIII. 

On the discussion of the law, the royalists finding the 
penalty of transportation too merciful, loudly demanded that it 
should be changed to death. “ Death against the wretches 
who dared to struggle against the legitimate government,” voted 
M. Humbert de Sesmaisons. “ Death against all who shall 
display any other flag than the white flag,” voted ,M. Piet. 
“ Perpetual hard labour,” continued M. Josse de Beauvoir, 
“ since the King's return, crime has been caressed instead of 
scourged !’* “ No, no, death ! death !” exclaimed M. de Ses- 

maisous. “ The penalty of parricides I” added M. Bottin. 
These furious exclamations rose one above another, as a rival 
ship of pledges given to royalty. Each seemed ‘ desirous of 
flinging his name to history with his vote, as a defiance to 
humanity. No one concealed his rage, but all made a title of 
it to tho favour of futurity, a glory beyond their party. Eq- 
turity has, indeed, preserved these titles, and ixm appreciates 


' the 17th of November, a discni^ion took place 
prevO^Pcoorts, a jurisdictiou without guariin 
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witlioat appeali like paasion; without merey, like death* Each 
department was to have one of these tribunals, composed of the 
prmdt, or pmcipal judge, and four assessors They tried all 
political crimes, plots, agitations, and insulting cries against 
the King or his family. The penalties were as numerous as 
those of the code, from fines to death. The chief of the tri- 
bunal sought out and denounced the crime ; within four and 
twenty hours the examination took place, the court gave judg. 
ment without adjourning, and sentence was executed without 
appeal. Suspicion, as in 1703, was converted into criminality. 
The propensity to blood was so enticing, and the public rage 
so little anticipated the remorse which is subsequently excited 
by such laws in the national mind, that two men who have 
since become renowned by their genius, and the moderation and 
elevation of their characters, M. Cuvier, illustrious in science 
to all ages, and M. Royer Collard, the type of philosophy in 
public aftairs, supported this law as a necessity of the times. 
One member, even, canied away by the vehemence of his 
royalism, which did not allow him to recognise justice in any 
emm but his own, demanded that a portion of the other 
tribunals should be suppressed, and that the irremovability of 
th0 judges should be suspended for one year, that the appre- 
hension of dismissal might have a corresponding effect on their 
judgments. 

This was carrying the reign of terror into the very hearts 
of the judges, in whigh wisdom dlsewhere protects impartiality 
by independence of action. A number of propositions of this 
nitture crowded upon each other in the assembly, to enhance, 
as it were, the price of passion. 

i \ XXXV 

f In the discussion of these laws, the Chamber of Peers 
utterance to murmurs of conscience and protests, by the 
n:|>tith 3 6£ thc> same men who had braved, under the conven- 
ti^, the 8 woH%E The heroism of revolu- 

ti%^ id Bbt found in men of excess^ but m men of moderation, 
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Laiijuinais proved himself in the Chamber of Peers the same as 
ha had been during the reign of terror. 

“ Your law,** he said, “ is unjust, because it makes a crime 
of suspicion, and because it sends the accused before judges 
who are dependent upon the accuser! It is the law of 179®, 
but still better calculated to intimidate all imaginations, and 
to enslave all consciences ! Rome and England even in public 
emergencies had no such laws.** The peers, by turns victims 
and instruments of the tyranny they were required to enact, 
were irritated at the voice of Lanjuinais as passion is irritated 
when disconcerted by a truth. 

Boissy-d’Anglas, Marmont, and Lenoir Laroche, without 
denying the necessity of rigorous law, endeavoured to modify 
the despotism and irresponsibility of these tribunals. Fon- 
taties, a man of a gentle and cultivated mind, but a lover of 
despotism under all titles, defended them by that eternal 
motive which justifies all dictatorships ; that the first necessity 
of societies is order, and not liberty ; a true axiom for times 
and men who make a distinction between order and right, 
which are inseparable in a perfect and moral state of civilisa- 
tion. The Duke de Brissac, brought up in the same school 
of the Empire, found them indulgent. The most bitter 
opinions during the restoration were almost always those 
given by men pliant to the tyranny, and accomplices of im- 
perial despotism under Napoleon. 

The law was passed by this assemblj^with the undisguised 
regret of not having to pass one more absolute and efficacious. 
It was evident that the Chamber of Peers would' oppose 
neither modification nor obstacle to the violence of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. M,. de Talleyrand and Fouebe when in- 
troducing into the senate the living remains of all the courts 
and all the revolutionary governments, had not introduced iu^ 
it either ^pivic courage, independence, or dignikjf of character. 
The jStamher of Deputies had the passionS of the times^ the 
O^fje^ber of Peers had its servilities. It wi»%he depSt of 
tliirfy years of revolutions^ wherein tiie courtiers irf Hartwell, 
the myjrmidons of Napoleon, the revolutionists the 

legislators of the Empire, and the worn-out milititxy nw®, 
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The Count d'AitoU declines a vote of thanks proposed to hts son. 

only met-; each other in one common lassitude, and in a gene- 
ral complaisance for all powers protecting their titles, their 
fortunes, their dignities, and their repose. Some rare ex- 
ceptions oSsred a contrast there, rather than an opposition 
to the general spirit of pliancy and adulation. The national 
aristocracy no longer existed. Cardinal Richelieu had killed 
it ; and it could only be replaced in a French senate by a 
court aristocracy, made to serve, not to resist. 

XXXVI. 

The Duke of Fitzjames, a descendant of the Stuarts, attached 
to the Count d* Artois, a man of a giddy head, a warm heart, 
and a noble soul, naturally eloquent, better calculated than 
any of the prince’s friends to take a decided part in the 
parliament, and to recall the voice of the doctrines of Cazales, 
tried to make the Duke of Angoul^me popular, by proposing 
a vote of thanks to this young prince for having preserved the 
south from an invasion of the Spaniards. The prince merited 
this tribute, which the Count dArtois set aside with a paternal 
decorum and modesty which excited the sympathy of the 
nation. “ You will pardon,” he said, ascending the tribune 
for the first time in his life, “ the emotion of a father who 
listens to the eulogium of a son worthy of all his love and 
that of France. He is absent, and it is my duty to be his 
intOirpreter. ' If he had been happy enough to display against 
tine external enemies* of France the courage that you wish to 
honour in him, such a recompense would crown his glory 
aad uiy satisfaction. But as a Frenchman, a French prince, 
cqti my son forget that it was against deluded Frenchmen he 
was compelled to fight? Permit me to decline for my son the 
thajiks acquired by such a title.” 

The assembly acceded to this scruple of the heir to the 
tl^ne; and the Dtike of Fitzjames, in withdrawing his pro- 
p^jtion, upon his master the honour of this refusal, 

hom^e to.;, the national, sorrow, inclined many hearts to 

could not, without umbrage, see the princes ol 
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Tixh Duke Ofieinft.. 

his house ascend the tribmie, in the Chamber of Peers. 
Opposition would have been' fatal; popularity even was danger- 
ous in a rank so near the throne. When congratulating his 
brother on his oratorical success, his Msyesty could not forget 
the Duke of Orleans, whose parliamentary character, if imka* 
ted by this prince, might agitate the Empire, and even 
menace the throne itself. 


XXXVIL 

The Duke of Orleans, whose conduct we have seen at once 
irreproachable and ambiguous since 1814, his caresses to the 
army during his residence at Lille, his flattering reminiscences 
of the tri-coloured flag, his departure for England, his resi 
dence in London during the hundred days, and his adroit 
affectation of separating his cause from that of Ghent, had 
just returned to France. His suspicious attitude in England, 
where the most liberal members of the opposition sought him 
out, and held him up as a contrast to the unpopularity of his 
race ; the rumours which had been current in France, during 
the hundred days, of an Orleanist plot, to which he was not 
an accomplice, but of which he served as the banner ; the 
interrupted march upon Paris of the Generals Lallemand and 
their corps d'armie^ an enigma of which he was, unknown to 
himself, the true explanation ; his obsequious chanujter in the 
court ; his opinions, transparent in all his acts, though veiled 
by his language in public; his rank which commanded respect, 
while his independence gave room for popularity; his talents, 
very distinguished, although of that secondary class which 
attracts consideration without exciting envy ; the souvenirs 
of the revolution which surrounded him with a twofold interest ; 
a man of 1792 for the patriots, an emigrant for the royaliat^, 
ah accomplice for one side, a victim for the ot£lr» a citizen for 
^ the fotmer, a prmee the latter, considerable for allr sU 
thhi'h^tituted the Duke of Orleans at once a strength and 
0 for the monarchy. The ifing was ctffended 

at the affected isolation dh which 'tide prince? had kept himself 
frotf lrihi^ tod the other prhices b during the in- 
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T9ooii«Uiation with the King. 

terregnum of Ghent, The Duke of Orleans, after the defeat 
of Waterloo^^ had allowed a report to oirotdate^ . to justify 
himself, that it was by the express order of the King, he 
had abstained from taking arms against his country^ The 
King who knew the contrary, did not readDy pardon him for 
a duplicity of character and language by which this prince 
profited. He had not, however, opposed his return to France 
after the re-establishment of his throne. 

The Duchess of Orleans, the mother of this prince, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Penthi^vre, and widow of Philippe Egalite, 
bad been requested by her son to negociate with the King for 
his return, his reconciliation, the restitution of those immense 
domains the appanages of his house, and all the titles and 
royal favours which were the object of his ambition. This 
princess, a victim of the revolution, the virtuous, wife of a cor- 
rupt husband, an irreproachable widow, and a tender mother, 
devoted by her name, by her misfortunes, by her exile, and by 
her sentiments, to the royal house, was a natural and venerated 
intercessor with the court. She had become answerable for 
her son, and easily obtained from Louis XVIII. a forgetfulness 
of the past, and all the favours calculated to attach the Duke 
6f Orleans, through gratitude, to the royal family. The King 
had spoken to him with the lofty sincerity of the chief of a 
who fears nothing for himself, and who combats suspected 
ambition by well-understood interest. 

You are my cousin,” he said to the prince ; ** you are^tjie 
nearest prince of the blood to the throne, after the Duke of 
Derry. You have a fairer prospect of the crown by right than 
hf usurpation. I have also as much confidence in your good 
iUuderstanding as in your good heart. I feel quite at ease, for 
you are in one of those happy situations in which virtue leads 
>|n6re direcUy to greatness than ambition/’ 

The King bad confirmed these words by a legal and irre- 
gt^ble title to the rich domains of bis appanage, which until 
Duke of Orleans possessed only in virtue of the re- 
l!i^*able word of the kin^ The prince made a vow of inno- 
|i^iice, of gratitude, and of unalterable fidi^Uty. He had been 
^^ihtooned to take Us place with the piineee of the royal 
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Speeches and votes oil thoUwB of rigour in the Ohamber of Peers. 

family in the Chamber of Peers. But though he was silent 
in public, and rever^tial to the court, his coquetting with 
public opinion, his caresses of the budding opposition, his 
court, almost exclusively formed of the wrecks of the, empire, 
and the army, tacitly contradicted out of doors the attitude he 
assumed within the palace. The generosity of Louis XYIII. 
w»a8 not deceived, hut it was justly vigilant. He gave the 
princes of his house to understand that their presence at the 
sittings of the Chamber of Peers would be disagreeable to him. 
He gave a colouring to this injunction by urging the impro- 
priety there would be in any member of his family opposing, 
by word or vote, the acts of his ministers ; and the still greater 
impropriety in the voting of princes so near the throne in the 
great political proceedings which were to be tried in the Cham- 
ber of Peers, about to be changed into a tribunal of state. 
The princes acceded to his wish. 

XXXVIIT. 

The speeches and the votes upon the three laws of rigour 
proposed by the ministry were no less sinister in the Chamber 
of Peers than in the Chamber of Deputies. The same spirit 
animated both bodies, and even the best were subject to 
its influence. M. de Bouge demanded the penalty of death 
against all who should display any other than the white flag. 

‘‘ Was it not a flag displayed at Grenoble,** said he, “ which 
has been the cause of our late misfortunes?” M. de Chateau- 
briand was indignant at that article of the bill which declared 
a penalty against those who should threaten the legaility of the 
possession of national estates. 

“ A barbarious enactment,** said he, “ which will reach the 
unhappy despoiled emigrant whom a purchaser, jealous of hw 
property, may surprise shedding some tears and bd^athing some 
regi^ upon the tomb of his father I How are we to impose a 
sileni^e; which in case of need the very stones themselves would 
serve as a boundaiy to those inheritances which it 
is ^proposed to secure to their presei^t passessor^ 

what crime will you death?** said M. de 
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Fl«vttleftce of vimguituuy feeling. 

Prondeville. “ Hav« W6 islands ta which we can banish such 
monsters? One of the calamities of our age is that cold 
philosophy which places the mildest penalties by the side of 
the most atrocious horrors. Let us threaten parricide with 
death, and we shall prevent parricide !** 

Thus the penalty which kills was substituted for that which 
corrects ; and humanity itself became a crime in the eyes of 
those avengers of humanity who were themselves returning 
from erile, and the blood of whose relatives bad been shed 
upon every scaffold of the revolution. The defender of Louis 
XVI., De Skze himself, who had with so much glory endea^ 
voured to save an august head from the political axe, now called 
for the penalty of death. All breathed the retaliation of the 
counter-revolution, and blood could therefore net be slow in 
flowing. It was already shed by the hands of the people, 
in the impassioned provinces of France. The laws were now 
going to snatch the sword from the hands of those peonie, not 
t<ji disarm, but to imitate them. 
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L 

PouTicAL opinions, hostile, but temperate as the climate and 
manners of the people, had not stained the capital with blood 
during the numerous political changes which we have narrated. 
The spectacle of the reign of terror, during the eighteen 
months* immolation by the convention, had inspired Paris with 
a satiety and horror of blood. The lively manners of the 
people — the events daily occurring under the cye,^and becoming 
a necessary spectacle and food to public curiosity — ^the habit of 
seeing the rise, the fall, and the rising again of parties and of 
men — tlxe numerous distractions in which the affections of 
Batons, as well as their enmities evaporate — the presence of a 
foreign army, and of a civic force, controlling the multitude on 
the spot and at the instant — and above all the magnitude of a 
cily, the inhabitants of which unknown to each other do not 
cherish those local antipathies of parish feuds, of religion, and 
party politics, and those personal animosities which are only 
extinguished by death — had preserved Paris from crimes. 



, ;Bat ,the south was bubbling anc^ boiling ever since 1814. 
is the focus of Frfncb j^^mtion,. atid imagination 
is ihi boundsiy of popular imprwions. It is through this 
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organ that the more indolent or more active sensibility receives 
and throw back again with more or less passiveness or force 
the reaction of events which humble or exalt a people. The 
southern populations of France constitute this movement* and 
sometimes this vertigo of the coun^. Aix had given birth to 
Mirabeau in ’89~Marseilles had sent her children to provoke 
the 10th August in ’9^ — Avignon had equalled in 1793 the 
crimes of Rome under her proscrihers-— Toulon had given itself 
to the English — Nismes to the Protestants — Lyons had armed 
and committed itself to the flames* to oppose the tyranny of 
the revolution, of which that plebeian city had been one of the 
most enthusiastic foci — the Cevennq^, still bleeding with the 
executions of Louis XIV., kept alive in the hereditary opposi* 
tion of the two creeds, by turns persecuted and persecutors, a 
leaven of hatred which fomented the political animosities. 

The Restoration had made the protestants tremble for the 
preservation of freedom of conscience ; they had dreaded the 
inevitable alliance between the descendants of Louis XIV. 
and the successors of Bossuet, and though professing repub- 
lican opinions, they had hailed as a salvation the return of 
Na|K>leon. Their joy had exasperated the catholics and the 
royalists, who were burning to avenge in turn the insults they 
had suffered, and the momentary triumph of their antagonists. 
Religion in their eyes consecrated their hatred. The news of 
the defeat of Waterloo, and of the abdication of Napoleon, 
broke the seal which still kept them within bounds. The 
people of the south were burning with anger and impatience 
against the military accomplices in the usurpation of their 
country. 

Marseilles, the foremost city in the movement, could not 
resl^in the cry of Vive U Roi! in the face of General Verdier’e 
tro<^s, who still cried Vive VEmpereur ! General Verdier who 
was an old soldier of the Egyptian and Spanish wars, but 
me:!^ert in the management of seditions, vainly harangued the 
groi|^s of people, who mistook his moderation for fear. An 
expfosioti took place, th^ toeein sounded ; the rayalistSv who con- 
stituted the immense intgority Of the country* fastened at tlie 
souiiil of the -bolle to assist the insurgents in the city. 

B Q 
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Massacres at Mars^ll^ 

General Verdier had force sufficient to subdue everything; 
but knowing the intelligence of the Emperor’s disaster, and not 
wishing to cause a vain effusion of blood, he retired upon Tou- 
lon, abandoning Marseilles and a port of Provence to the. 
enthusiasm of their royalism. This humanity of the general 
was fatal to the imperialists, who were marked out by their 
employments or their opinions to the irrepressible fury of the 
people. The massacre commenced with the innocent remains 
of these Mamelukes whom Napoleon had formerly brought 
from Egypt, and who were peacably concluding their lives in 
a quarter of Marseilles where the sea and the sun reminded 
them of the East. Their innocent blood discoloured the waters 
of the port. Neither their wives nor children were spared, 
furious ruffians, imitating the assassins of September, threw 
themselves madly upon these old companions of Napo- 
leon, fancying that while they mutilated them they rent 
asunder that odious glory of -which they were the living 
witnesses. The people added to their dead bodies, which were 
tbrcihvn into the sea, those of some inhabitants of Marseilles, 
known for their attachment to the Emperor. Assassination 
was succeeded by pillage, till the alarmed citizens at length 
took arms and quelled a commotion which, though gratifying to 
their feelings, threatened their families, their fortunes, and their 
dwellings. / 

III 

Marshal Brune, who commanded the army of the south, 
learned at Toulon the massacres of Marseilles. His soldiers 
wished to avenge them, but he restrained their ardour, and 
resigned his command to the Marquis de Bividre, the commis- 
sioner sent by the King to govern and pacify the south. Brune 
.^d only evinced, during his mission to TouldA, the firm neu 
?|iyity of attitude of a general, who, while defending his 
country against foreigners, is desirous at the Same time bf 
restjftming the passions of the interior. The royalists had 
nothing to reproach him with but his too easy obedience to the 
orders of Napoleon. He bad htoteiied tb yield to destiny, 
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and to make his army recoguise Louis XVIII. a second time, 
iu order to avoid a civil war. 

Having accomplisbed this duty be quitted Toulon, and took 
the^ road to Paris. He was advised, but in vain, to go by sea, 
that he might travel with less danger to the capital; he was 
told of the rashness of a journey by Iftnd, amidst an excited 
population, for his name represent^ a detested cause, and 
might become the incentive to a crime. Brune, however, con- 
fided in his innocence and his courage. 

He quitted Toulon on the night of the 31st July. In 
changing horses at Aix he was recognised, and the fury of the 
mob around him with difficulty allowed his carriage to depart. 
Haying arrived on the morning of the 2nd August at Avignon, 
he stopped at an hotel in that city near the Rhone. The 
news of his arrival was instantaneously spread amongst that 
idle population who crowd the quays, the streets, and the 
squares, in a climate where people live out of doors. Amongst 
this stirring and unsettled people the slightest muimur creates 
an excitement. The name of Marshal Brune, the victim o^, an 
odious calumny, had remained synonymous with a great crime in 
the imagination of the south. A report had circulated that 
tli^s marshal, then an artisan and a fierce revolutionist, had 
participated in the masacres of September 1792 in the prisons 
of Paris, and that he had carried through the streets the bleed- 
ing head of the beautiful and innocent Princess de Latnballe. 

This sinister report, which was in vain belied by the whole 
course of his military life, and even by his absence from Paris 
at^the moment the crime was committed, circulated amongst 
tb^ crowd. It w’as further added that tliis myrmidon of Bona- 
pa^ was going, not to the King in Paris, blit to the army of 
the Loire, to assanie its command and returti to chastise the 
Bpulth- These rumours being fomented by persons of some 
cri^t with the people, th© hotel at wliich the marshal had put 
up iwas attacked by an immeiise crowd. It was in vaia that 
the, doors were ckwed and barricaded, and that M. de Saint- 
Chinipnt, the prefect of Ayigrion, who was* ^eidently in tlie 
sani^; hotel, made himself apd for a i^me dispersed tli^ 

mpf I it collected again in j|ont.of^ th^. towii house. M. Pay, 
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M, de Saint-Chamont, and M. de Balzac hast^mad with a 
handful of brave and generous citizens to tear their yictini from 
these madmen; they succeeded a second titne, by the force of 
supplications and energy, in rescuing the niarshal. His car* 
riage was proceeding towards the Eh6ne,but was again st6p|>ed 
in this short passage; and being assailed with clamours, pelted 
with stones, and threatened with knives, he \va8 brought bach 
a third time into the court yard of the hotel, 

The prefect, the mayor, the officers, the aides-de-camp. 
Major I/ambot, commanding the department, M‘. de Mon- 
tagnat; chief of the national guard, M. Hughes, a lieutenant- 
colonel, on leave at Avignon, ranged themselves before 
the gate, opposed their bodies against the irruption, and 
swore to the people that they must pass over their dead bodies 
before they stained the city with the blood of a marshal of 
France, immolated without defence, without a crime, and without 
a trial. The cries of the people then rose against these magis- 
trates and citizens, some of whom were compelled to retire 
that4hey might not increase the exasperation by their presence,*' 
others Were thrown down, trampled on by the multitude, 
aiid dragged in iho dust. Major Lambot got up, and with 
Hughes charged the assailants sword in hand : the latter fled, 
the door of the hotel was cleared, and Brune was again about 
to escape. M. de Balzac, the sous-prefect of the town, was 
repelling the most furious of the last groups of the mob, and 
the marshal’s defenders were beginning to breathe, when at 
the moment peace was thought to be re-established, a discharge 
of fire-arms resounded from within the hotel, and the smoke of 
several shots teued from the window of the apartment where 
the marshal was a^cwtlng his fate. One of the assassin^, with 
hfe discharged guri in his hand, showed himself at the bat^ny, 
and annottiiced to the people their dastardly triumph and 
vengBance-^Btune was sttetched dead upon th^fieor f A 
viiialhs, ahandbnih^ the attempt to enter by the door, had 
g^ed the roofs of the neighbouring hduses without 
^pemeiVed, and creeping from thence to ,th:e^ garret windew of 
the hbiial, they soon found their way to apartment in which 
Brtm^ Ws congratulating kimbdlf o(i Ids l^e ^ 
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reading, at the moment, to strengthen and con^oU himself 
under so inuch hatred, an affectionate and tender letter from 
his wife. Standing erect before his assassins, he never 
changed colodr, or stooped to make supplications, What do 
you want with me?'* he asked them with a calm voice. He 
was replied to by a pistol shot; but with a motion of his hand 
he turned aside the muzzle, and the ball missed its object. A 
second ball from a carabine, however, struck him in the head, 
and laid him dead at the feet of his murderers, while the crime 
was hailed with shouts of joy by the multitude outside. 

A vain attempt was made by tim magistrates to relieve 
their city from the shame of this atrocity, by false attestations 
that the marshal, frightened at tho rage of the people, had 
killed himself ; but the people contradicted this official false- 
hood by fresh horrors. They pursued the unhappy morslial 
even after death ; they tore his body from the coffin, dragged 
it bjr the legs upon the pavement, and flung it from the bridge 
ii^to the waters of the Rhone ; and, as if such a death had not 
beren sufficient, they fired repeatedly at the body, and pursued 
it I with execrations, as it floated down the current. Fre- 
qiysntly pushed from the shore by the fury of the inhabit- 
ants, the river at length carried it into a retired creek between, 
Arles and Tarascon, where the birds of prey, attracted by the 
si^ht of a dead body on the sand, alighted in flocks amongst 
tho reeds. 

The appearance of these birds attracted the attention of a 
poor fisherman, and led to his discovery of the body of the mar- 
shal, whose name and tragical death he had heard of. He buried 
it, unassisted, in the night-time, being fearful that even this 
pic^S act might be imputed to him as a crime ; and it was not 
tilf iwo years after that he revealed the particulars of this mys- 
te4ous sepulture. These funereal rites recall those of Rpmpey 
on the Egyptian sea-beach, whefe the hands of an ol4 Roman 
6Ql|ier lighted the funeral pyre of his general. 

crime cannot be ascribed to the government, but it 
waC^e crime of the fanatical royalist opinions in the south. 
It Was the signal for other popular cripaea, which ' dismayed 
ah^dishonoured those provinces, and slained them with blood 
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for many months. At Nisraes, a city which fias preserved 
jsometliing of the majesty of Rome in its monuments, and of 
the Trasteverini* fierceness of character in its manners, the 
civil rage redoubled by the fury of religion, equalled the bar- 
barities of 1793 at Avignon and Paris. The VerdetSt bands of 
cut-throats, organised under the profaned banner of religion 
and of royalty, overran the country, the villages, and the 
towns. Under the pretext of avenging upon the protestants 
their complicity with the Bonapartists, they assassinated whole 
families designated to their vengeance. After plundering and 
burning the chateau of Vaquerville, and consuming alive the 
inhabitants in the flames, around which they danced to the 
cries of their victims, they tore from its tomb the body of a 
young girl fifteen years of age, and trampling it under foot, 
abandoned themselves to the most brutal profanations of the 
body. Thousands of protestants, flying from their ruined 
homes, wandered about the woods and mountains. Terror or 
death chased them from asylum to asylum. 

Thus hunted about they could not appear at the elections, 
to claim their rights as citizens, and to implore the patrons of 
their persecuted sect to defend them with the government. 

IV 

The King lamented the crimes committed in the name of 
the zeal of his partizans in the provinces. He dared not act 
rigorously against his friends, while he blushed to tolerate 
murderefis. He sent General Count de .Lagarde to Nismes 
— an old aide-de-camp and friend of the Duke of Riche- 
lieu, a man of sense, of virtue, and of feeling; a sufficiently 
good diplomatist also to reconcile with ability the royalist 
sentiments^ which animated -himself, with impartial ^re- 

establishment of order, and the protection of the victims who 
Wei*© the objects of his mission, , 

V Tbe Count de Lagarde, though feeble in body, possessed a 

;; . f if The Buppoiisd desi^ii^uts of the snoient Iloimms, who 

dwell on the right hank of the Tiber, whence their na]n6«-T->TRANaLATbiu 
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manly courage. Ho did not dissemble from himself the dan- 
gers of his mission. Though he had only a handful of troops 
he did not hesitate, on arriving at Nismes, to arrest the chief 
of the agitators and assassins, Trestaillon. On this act of 
generous boldness, the fury of the Catholics and royalists broke 
put in threats and risings. The Verdets and the fanaticised 
.volunteers assembled under the orders of Servan and Tru- 
phemy, worthy avengers of their accomplice Trestaillon. 
The troops were unequal in number to these confederates in 
crime. 

The prefect, M. Darhaud de Jouque, a moderate but a firm 
man, selected by M. Decazes to bridle the passions on these 
banks of the Rhdne, foresaw the insufficiency of the military 
power of repression. Ho conjured the Duke d*Angoul6me, 
who was making a tour through the south, to visit Nismes, 
that by his presence he might at once satisfy and intimidate 
the delirium of the population* Tho Duke d’Angouleme, filled 
with the wisdom of the King, and who never hesitated in the 
performance of a duty, threw himself between the victims and 
their executioners. He granted the prayers of the protestants, 
and he pacified the catholics. He resisted with unshaken 
firmness the entreaties of the clergy, of the women, and of the 
influential protectors of Trestaillon, who dared to ask him for 
tlie release of this criminal. No,” he replied, “ I shall never 
shield from the law assassins and incendiaries.” He directed 
the opening of the protestant churches, which had been closed 
by the Beigu of Terror, and departed, leaving to General 
Lagarde the task of completing bis work, and pacifying the 
(Sountry. 

V. 

But the prince had scarcely gone when the royalists re- 
sided their audaci^. The catholics exciting tljie populace in 
to name of God and the King, surrounded the principal 
l^xotestant churches of Nismes during the performance of 
(fivine worship. The doors were broken open, the faithful 
4feper8ed, the minister dragged upon tbe pavement of the 
^tuaiy, the men knocked down, and the women disgraced 
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"^vith ignominious punishment. Geiieral Lagarde hastened to 
the spot at the head of a regiment, dashed alone on horseback 
into the midst of the furious mob, attempting to rescue their 
victims from them, and to bring them back by persuasion to 
humanity and tolerance. Without considemtioh or pity for 
this magnanimity of an unarmed officer, who risked his DWtt 
life Jo save the blood of the contending parties, the verddU and 
the volunteers surrounded Lagarde, and assailed him with 
bootings, insults, and stones. A national guard named Boivin, 
seized with one hand the bridle of the general’s horse, and 
with the other presenting a pistol close to his breast, fired and 
wounded his chest with the bullet. Though hurt, almost mor- 
tally, Lagarde, by his mental energy kept his seat in the 
saddle, and though threatened by an hundred weapons, he 
yet, with a voice weakened by the blood that was pouring from 
his wound, ordered the regiment to charge his assassins. The 
soldiers dashed upon, the mob atid dispersed it, aijd the dying 
general was borne off upon a litter. 

The Duke dAngoul^me when ac(iuainted with these mas- 
sacres,' returned to Nismes, and sent Trestaillon and his 
accomplices before the tribunal. But justice, partial or in- 
timidated, failed in its duty; the magistracy of Nismes absolved 
the culprits. The people, always enthusiastic in favour of 
those who minister to its fury, carried Trestaillon in triumph. 
Boivin, the general’s assassin, who confessed and gloried in his 
crime, was acquitted by the jury, under the pretence that he 
only fired to defend himself. Royalism, religion, and justice 
were all at the same time dishonoured by such judgments. 

VI. 

, Toiilouse imitated the agitations and tbe frenzy pf Nismes, 
but tfie civil furies were only prompted there by political 
opinions. Religion in ^jLanguedoc did not so much add the 
conflict of consciences to that of dynasties; but the impetuosity 
of tjjie souiheru character equally impassioned there all the 
pdliiickl Movements. 
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The King had conferred the command of Toulouse on 
Gcjneral Ramel, an old volunteer of 1792, 'who had risen from 
rank to rank by his courage and his services. He bad com* 
manded the guard of the council in 1797, was transported 
after the 18th Fructidor with Pichegru and Carnot, of whom 
he had been unjustly said to be an accomplice; he had escaped 
from .Guyana in a ship’s long boat, and returned to France 
during the last years of the Empire, He had been employed 
by Napoleon in Spain, but was always suspected of an inclina- 
tion for the Bourbons. Since his exile with Pichegru, Ramel, 
being a soldier of fortune, had refused to serve during the 
hundred days. This reserve, so rare in an army so incon- 
stant, had won for Ramel the, confidence of the royalists. He 
exeited liimself to restrain, on the banks of the Garonne, the 
sanguinaiy animosity of the people against the fugitive remains 
of Napoleon’s army, disbanded and wandering about these 
provinces. Some of these proscribed officers, obliged to con- 
ceal themselves from the resentment of the people, had met 
with a generous asylum even in the house of the general. 
This pity wtis imputed to him as a crime by the royalists ; tho 
name of treason was given to the magnanimity of the soldier. 
The royalist volunteers, thirsting for the blood of the outlaws, 
openly insulted Ramel, on which he announced his resolution 
tp brave and to dispense them. 

? On hearing this they ■assembled in groups in the public 
sg[uares, and openly concerted the death of the general. They 
summoned the chiefs and bands of the country, to come to 
them in the city; they formed sinister processions in the 
streets, singing cynical songs, and vociferating sanguinary 
cries against the man who alone restrained them. Amongst 
these cries was that of “ Long live the King,*’ to cover sedition 
vnth a pretence of fidelity. 

I On the evening of the 16th August while these frantic 
columns were doncihg to these ferocious songs on the Place 
Carmes, a detachment chosen, instructed, and aimed 
t^prehand for the purpose, separated itself suddenly from the 
i||cle of the populace, of which it formed a part, sprang forward 
a bound towards the hotel of the general, surprised and 
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disarmed the guard, crossed the threshold, mouiited the stair- 
case, and was soon face to face with Hamel., ^ 

“ What do you want ? ” he asked them with a threatening 
voice and unshaken visage. “ To kill thee, and in thee to kill 
an enemy of the King,” replied one of the assassins taking aim 
at Hamel’s breast. A sentinel rushed forward and turned the 
shot aside. Kamel drew his sword, determined to die as a 
brave man, and not as a victim. But during this movemenlb 
which made the assassins draw back, another shot was fired 
which lodged a ball in the general’s body ; he sank upon the 
landing-place of the staircase, beside the corpse of the sentirtel 
murdered in attempting to save him. His aides-de-camp and 
officers nished out of their rooms, sword in hand, and striding 
over the two dying men, attacked the volunteers, and drove 
them out upon the square. Hamel was carried to his bed, a 
surgeon hastened to attend him, probed his wound, and found 
it mortal. Ho announced this dismal news from the window 
to the excited crowd who were roaring like wild beasts, hoping 
thus to calm their rage by glutting it. “ So much the better! ” 
replied their implacable voices; “but we are going to finish 
him : that will be more sure.** 

At these words the crowd demolished a triumphal arch, which 
hod been erected in the square for the recent reception of the 
Duke d*Angouleme, and then made use of the beams and cross- 
bars as battering rams, to break down the iron railing of tlie 
hotel. The doors gave way, the soldiers who guarded the 
vestibule were sacrificed. The assassins ascended to the 
chamber of the dying general. The surgeon who was dressing 
his wound threw himself at their feet, and supplicated them to 
spare his last moments, while his aides-de-camp covered his 
bed with their bodies and their naked swords. Hamel, on the 
contrary, stretched out his arms to his murderers, and entreated 
them to finish their work, to shorten the agony that was tearing 
his entrails. One of the assassins, adding derision 0 the 
the crime, and sarcasm to the blow, striickhim in the face mth 
a sabre cut “’Tis to obey the general,” said the villain 
smiling. The others imitated him successively, plunging thett 
bayonets into the body of Hamel, as they repeated the sangoi* 
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nary raillery, until was no longer anything Wt a shapeless 
mass. The assassins disputed with each other the honour of 
dyeing their arms in the blood of the general, as they defiled 
with songs of triumph round his ensanguined couch. 

The night alone, and the intoxication of the populace, put 
an end to this scene, worthy of Saint Bartholomew and of the 
day?i of September. The troops sent by Marshal Perignon, 
governor of the province, only arrived in time to bury tho 
victim. Justice, as at Nismes, refused to avenge him. It 
allowed public indignation against the murderers to evaporate 
hy its tardy proceedings; it acquitted tho chiefs; and only 
condemned the executioners to trifling penalties, under the 
pretext that they had only struck a dead body ! 

VII. 

Such was, for many months, the vengeance of the south 
against parties suspected either of complicity with the soldiers 
of the Emperor, or lukewarmness for the Bourbons, or of 
dissent from the fanatical faith of the people. It will be seen 
that vengeance was tho passion of all parties in this climate 
bordering on Spain and Italy, the lands of the passions and of 
vengeance. 

/The royalists of Paris, ashamed of, and embarrassed with 
these criminal proceedings, tried rather to deny, than to excuse 
or chastise them. One man of courage in the cause of hu- 
manity, M. d’Argenson, dared alone to re-echo the cries of so 
j,)nany victims, from the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies, 
iQn the word massacres being pronounced by the orator, tho 
Xjhamber, feigning a conventional incredulity, arose with fury 
^^inst liim, and shut his mouth as to a calumniator ; no one was 
permitted to say what every one knew. To denounce crime 
the greatest of all crimes. The impassioned party of the 
pBourbons pushed their zeal for their cause, not to approbation, 
to silence, that tacit amnesty for the tnost odious crimes. 
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VIII. 

Bordeaux was fermenting with the same passions as Maiv 
seilles, Nismes, Avignon, and Toulouse. 

Two twin brothers, Ceesar and Constantine Faucher, residihg 
in the little town of La Reole, had followed together the career 
of arms until they had attained the rank of general. Guilty 
of having hailed the return of Napoleon, as a souvenir of their 
military lives, and of having exercised during the hundred 
days, civil and military functions in the Gironde, they were 
accused of maintaining a focus of Bonapartism in their country. 
Surrounded for three days in their house by a detachment of 
volunteers of Bordeaux and of Spanish soldiers, they had 
refused to open their doors to the illegal summons of this 
troop. This attitude redoubled against them the animosity of 
the royalist party. Having been axTested and conducted ' to 
Fort H4, they were thrown into the dungeon allotted to the 
most abject villains. The advocates of the Bordeaux bar, and 
M. Ravez himself, being indifferent, or intimidated, refused to 
defend them ; they therefore, defended one another, lending 
to each other by turns before the court-martial the fraternal 
assistance of their unsldlful, but pathetic elo(juence. They 
were condemned to die. 

A young niece, who comprised the whole of their family, 
went through the city in vain, bedewing with pious tears Uie 
thresholds of their accusers, of their enemies, and of their 
judges. In vain did each of the twins attempt to separate his 
cause from that of his fellow prisoner, to take upon himself the 
whole of the crime, and dispute the scaffold with his brotiber. 
Objects alike of the same hatred, they were equally involved in 
the same sentence. They marched for a whofo hour in thb 
midst of the multitude, half pitying, half insulting, holding 
each oAer by the hand, to Ld Chartreuse, their place of 
ex^ution. , y,-' . - 

Ai they stood erect before the firing f^rfey, they wefO" 
detennihed to receive, arm in arm, the stroke of their deliver- 
ance, united thus in death as they had been in lift: Csesar 
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gave the word to fir^, and tho two brothers fell together, struck 
but killed by the discharge* Constantine crawling upon his ^ 
mutilated bands and knees dragged himself towards his expiring 
brother, to embrace him once%jore. He reclined his head on 
his brother’s breast, as on a dying pillow of peace and love, and 
ip that position received the second discharge in his forehead, 
which at once released both souls from their misery. 

We shall he silent on the names of their accusers and 
judges, and have only mentioned those of the victims; since 
the latter have pity and history for an inheritance, the former 
only remorse and contempt. 

IX. 

Whilst private revenge and judicial vengeance were thus 
staining with blood the south of France, the government was 
disgusted with these political acts of justice and executions, 
which must impart a sinister aspect to a reign of penitence and 
of peace, and which were equally repugnant to the indulgent 
character of Louis XVIII., the lofty soul of the Duke of 
Bichelieu, and to the naturally generous youth, of the favourite 
Decazes. But political passions seek to make govern- 
ments their accomplices, and when these governments will not 
consent to be their instruments, they speedily make them 
their victims. ^ 

, Great amnesties are the most necessary acts, and at the 
same time the most difficult, to make acceptable to those parties 
who have felt thetnselves oppressed. The pardon magnani- 
ipously given by power, and energetically imposed upon the 
copquorors, is the heroism of restorations. Louis XVIII., the 
Bake of Bichelieu, and M. Decazes wanted not this conviction, 
th4 necessary firmness against the thirst of reprisals which 
consuming the King% friends. The court, the ^oons, 
journals, the tribune, and even the sacred ohurches and 
lliipits resounded with accusations and imprecations against 
t||i^ impunity afford^ to thp real or suppos conspirators of 
20th. of Marche To the excessive indulgence of Louis 
aa4 to his confidence in the mei^ of the Empire, were 
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attributed the fall of the throue, the exile of the Bou||^ns, 
snA the devastation and occupation of the country the 
foreign armies. Some demanded vengeance^ otbem implored 
for pledges ; but these pledges and^this vengeance were 
comprised in blood. Louis XVIII. wished to spare itae^traii^W 
but he did not think ho could succeed in moderating the rea«^^ 
ment of his party, otherwise than by granting them a little. 
He limited in his thoughts, to some illustrious culprits, the 
small number of victims it was unavoidably necessary to sacrifice 
to political justice. Not being desirous, however, of seizing 
these culprits, he had given them time to fly or to conceal 
themselves. But the unintelligent zeal of his partisans, and 
the bitterness of party hatred, served him beyond his wishes. 
Two of these great victims were brought to him against his 
« will, and their actual presence in the dungeons of Paris left 
him no other choice between a clemency which would be an 
accusation of weakness and treason against himself, and a 
seventy which would tarnish his reign in the cold and impartial 
judgment of posterity. 

These two men were Labedoyere and Marshal Ney. 

X. 

After th^occupation of Paris, Labedoyere had followed the 
army beyond the Loire. Nobody stood more in peril than he 
did, for no one before him had given the signal and the ex- 
ample of a premeditated defection under arms. By drawing 
over his regiment he had drawn over the whole army. Napo- 
leon received from him his second throne, the Bourbons wer^ 
indebted to him for their second exile, and France owed Mm its 
ruin. An assiduous attendant on Queen Hortense, and admitted, 
to the Emperor's table at Malmaison to the very last day, Ms 
affectionate attachment to bis family, and to a country which 
could no longer offer him anything but a tomb, had prevented 
hini from following Napoleon to Rochefort and 'io SL Helena.: 
Ine^ead of availing himself of a passport whi^h Queen Hortense 
had 'j^rocured Vor him from Fouchfe, to .fly from this burning 
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sail, Iljfibedoyere saw the Emperor depart for liis exile, and then 
joined the French army behind the Loire, 

His fridfeds, Generals Excelmans and Flahaut, whom he 
rejciiahd^at’Eiom, appointed him chief of the staff of the corps 
cantoned in that town. He had learned at Riom the 
pf^cii^ion of all the leading chiefs of public opinion during 
the hundred-days. No one more than he should have put 
faith in these warnings, but he neglected them. The giddiness 
wliich leads a troubled conscience on to ruin had seized upon 
him. His heart was in Paris, and the attractiou of that city 
veiled from his eyes the danger of re-appearing there. We can 
no otherwise explain the fatality which urged him thither. 
Generals Excelmans and Flahaut combated in vain this aber- 
ration of mind. Labedoycre was but twenty-nine years old 
an age at which dangers disappear before desires. He would 
not listen to his friends; but procuring a passport under a 
bdiTOl'^ed name, and evading the friendly watchfulness of 
Excelmans, he took his place in the public diligence from 
Riom to Paris. 


XI. 

The roads leading from the capital to the array were 
narrowly watched at that period by the spies of the royal 
go\^emment and of the allied powers. The slighteafc movement 
of; these troops might compromise the peace, and rend the 
country in two. The relations of the generals with the centres 
of public opinion in Paris, were of too important a nature not to 
k^p a strict eye upon them. Lab^doyere, met in the car- 
ri|g& one of those agents of government superintendence, who was 
thfefe either by accident or design, and who concealed, under the 
aj^arent indifference of a traveller full of business, the mission 
of observation with which' he was charged. The martial, melan- 
choly, proud, and pensive features of the young general, indi- 
cated too much anxiety and mystery to esCa^pe the scinti- 
ni^g glance of a man whpse profession it was to read the 
in|ex of the human countenance. The more we seek to veil 
tl# features, Ui^ more they betray the secrets of the soul, and 
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tempt curiosity to divine them. Even the closed lips and 
silence of Labedoydre but the more attracted the attention of 
his fellow traveller. He seemed to let out in spit^ of himself, 
some involuntary expressions against the Bourbons and their 
ministers, and some tears for the conquered country and the 
proscribed army ; then, as if he had been seized with dread aaSft 
repentance at having thus betrayed himself, he entreated Lah6- 
doy^re to forget what he had heard, and feigned a hypocritical 
royalism, leaving very transparent the dissimulation of this 
second profession of faith. Lab^doy^re, however, continued 
silent. 

The spy, then taking another course, related to his tra- 
velling companion the arrest of Lavalette, which was not yet 
known in the army. Lavalette was dear to the heart, and an 
accomplice in the cause of Lah6doyere. The general could 
not, therefore, dissemble his emotion or his paleness in listening 
to the details of his friend’s arrest. These symptoms betrayed 
him, and he allowed the adroit spy to draw from him even his 
name. This person, after some slight reproaches on the teme- 
rity which made Lab^doyere brave the dangers of a return to 
Paris, offered him his friendly services, and insinuated himself 
so much into his confidence, that the general, on his arrival, 
allowed his obliging protector to accompany him even to the 
door of the asylum where he was going to take shelter. This 
was the he#e of a person attached to Labfeioy^re, in one of 
the faubourgs of the East-end. It was scarcely daybreak, and 
the fugitive was to remain in his retreat Until night, before 
venturing into streets* Guarded by the vigflance of friendship, 
concealed and barricaded in an upper room of an unsuspect^ 
house, he throw himself upon his bed and fell asleep, 'With 
anticipations of a happy meeting with his wife and child. 

XII.- 

r* 

Meanwhile the spy, sure of his prey, had gone to offer 
to M. De6aze8, then prefect of pbBce. The -Prussians; appri- 
sed by M. Defeazes, surrouaded the house with a battalion pf 
their trohps. LabedoyPre taken by surprise mSde no defence He 
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Decazes, magistrate put a hundred question^ to him, the 
a^ver ta eilyjri Oim of v^hich could only be an acknowledgment 
pf hisg^t^ Fouch^ who Was still minister of police at that 
j^jfiodfr seemed to lament the imprudence of this victim, who had 
sought for by the government, and who thus came 
himeu to force into an act of rigour. The minister of war, 
Gouyion St. Cyr, ordered a court meurtial. The vengeance of the 
royalists, the favour of the Bonapartists, the recrimination of 
the foreign masters of Paris, with the passions or the cariosity 
of all, impressed upon this political and military trial the 
solemnity of justice, the bitterness of anger, and the interest of 
a dramg. The journals and the saloons forestalled the sentence 
by imprecations which called for blood, and which dishonoured 
^tij^ce. Som^ females of the highest rank were implacable in 
their remarks. It would seem as if generosity is the com- 
panion of strength, and that the weaker the sex the more devoid it 
ift Iff pity, Histoiy is bound to notice this, in order to stigmatise it. 
H|gh birth, great fortune, and literary education did not, in this 
case, ^ and in many others, preserve the females of the aristo- 
cracy of Paris^ and of the court, from that thirst of vengeance 
an4 tliat sanguinoiy joy which women of the most abject 
condition exhibited under the. reign of terror, at the doors of 
thii revolutipinny tribunals. Elevation of rank by such base 
el^lUtions of fediiig Only renders more jjemarkable tihe vicious- 
ne^ of the heart. There appeared in the language, in the 
ge^ures,^ and in the eyes of some females of the elegant society 
of Paris, as fiery a degree of anger, and || eager a thirst for 
veofigeance, as in the female auditors of the convention. The 
poetical writers, as it always happens, favoured and fed these 
vili^ passions by their diatribes; hired flatterers of all opinions 
su^iently rich to pay for this complaisance of hatred and of 
hlc^d, ^ 
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on the 14th August. Thiereom in 
whjlsh it was held, filled from an early hour in the morning 
..Axi V princes wd generals, con- 
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I . ... 

querora whom the decency of victory should hate kept away 
from Such a Scene, resembled an amphith^ktre ni^^ated 
combat of thb circus* -The appearance of L'^^doySriS ’ Was 
awaited by some with that cruel impatience whichddngs fqjf the 
humiliation of an enemy, and rejoices beforehand in tSPe hepe 
of being avenged ; by others with that curiosity which bslllhs 
with indifference, and ends in the presence of the victihi b^ an 
involuntary sensibility. There was in the accused 1#Uffi&ht 
to excite at once this twofold feeling. 

He was the most culpable and the most interesting of the 
men of the hundred days. Bom of an ancient family, sur- 
rounded from his cradle with monarchical bigotry and fidelity — 
deriving from his ancestors, from his paternal family, from the 
family of his wife, and from that young wife herself, nothing 
but counsels and pleas of fidelity to the Bourbons — compelled 
to struggle against his own nature and his conjugfl luye to 
support his new opinions against the inclinations, the habits, 
and the domestic relations of his former self — a criminal' in 
his. own eyes, and in the eyes of all, hut a criminal pardohaWe 
from his youth, from his enthusiasm, and from his fanatical 
love of glory, seduction, country, and even of ambition, a vice 
ennobled in the soldier by the sacrifice of his life, — he could 
not defend himself against his broken oath, his violated disci- 
*pline, and the ruins of his country, displayed under his eyes» 
and which spoke more trurapet-tongued than his accitsers 
themselves. But he was created to create indul^nce, excite 
pardon, and draw forth tears. At length he appeared 
#.• 

xiv. 

His costume, consisting of a green frockcoat, without epau- 
lettes or decoration, but which displayed the^ but of a uhfform, 
indicated that he had done justice upon himself before he in- 
voked the indulgence of his country, in having laid asiilb the 
insignia of his rank and the rewards W his valour, ffis form 
eet^ off by this simple prisoner’s dre^^ was lofty, noble and 
^j^^j like that of a soldier accustomea h) stand erect under 
fim. file features, though liahdsomk ahii firm, dispfayed the 
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of thought, and the pallidness occ^ioned by 

sleepless prison reflections. This personal grace 

had ^jo^triWted to his crime, by exposing him to the seduc- 
t^ie imperial court ladies, who had exhibited glory to 
li% mi^x the features of defection. Their hero had become 


victim. In contemplating his martial beauty, it was felt 
that had been the hero of that conspiracy of aides-de-camp 
and of females who set up the popularity of their saloons, and 
the intoxication of their enthusiasm at the price of defection 
from the Bourbons. 


The Court, more impartial than the auditory, was moved at 
the aspept of the young warrior they were going to try accord- 
ing to law, but whom they could not help pitying from the 
fellowship of camps. He was asked his name, his age, his 
laufe; and if he had received this rank from Louis XVIII. 

,Se replied with a modest countenance, and a frankness 
whjiph’ accused itself, that he had, in fact, received from the 
Kipjf the command of his regiment; that he had marched 
fro^i Chambery to Grenoble by the orders of General Marchand, 
commandant of that place ; that he’ had drawn over his soldiers 
with the cry of ** Vive TEmpereur ! in the presence of Napo- 
leon ; that he had resisted the reproaches and reprehension 
of General de Villier, his immediate chief, when trying to^ 
red^ll him to duty and discipline; that he thought he had 
seen ^^t moment the superior interest of the country 
efiacing the duty of the soldier; that he had no other vindi- 
cation to offer than the testimony of those who had witnessed 
this fatal moment of his life, that the tribunal might judge not 
the fault alone, but the seduction of the emotions and circum- 


stances which had preceded and accompanied that fault 

l^hese witnesses were accordingly called ; and their evidence, 
in dliiifpTOity with that of history, <Kd not excuse, but it did 
not^ginYate the defection. Xte accent of thesa» witnesses, 
1ie|c^efs, or companions in arms of the prisoner, evinced the 
men who lament the necessity of accusing, but who 
cahjilt absolve. It was too true that the young colonel had 
at Chamber^ the part of a deserter ; that he had 
soured the opinions of his officers, hamngued his soldiers, 
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sabstiMed for tite wtdte flag the «tgle« di8plii3^ei^ itt tbc) 
of a -willow tree', distributed the tri-etdoax^ed eeel^ear whiA 
had been fouud in a drum, or prepttred fot a xaomeiit ofLeft- 
plosion; that he had rejected the mee, the oiiatr 
auppUcadoiss of his general, had’ untrciied te meet 
peror, embraced and brought baek in triumph the man he , was 
sent to light against, tempted from the foot of the lampatts 
the regiments of Grenoble to insurrection, broke opes with 
his battalions the gates of the city, and had the first to 
give a fortified place, an army, a people, and' a route to Paris, 
to Napoleon. 

XV. 

His accusers had no occasion for further proof of ■» crime 
thus avowed and attested. They confined themseltrcB to de^ 
manding, as an example to those armies which hayei the 
privilege of arms, the double duty of patriotism and disc^^^j^, 
and which, from the confidence of govemmeste, cany the ^ 
of nations in their swords, that Labgdoybre should suffer tire 
militaiy condemnation already awarded to hitn by the public 
conscience. They did not conceal either their grief or their 
pitys they did not insult the mam while scewsing thw soldier. 

^ Labbdoybre, after listening with resignation to these wn^ 
fimm the organ of the court-martial, arose stod pronotiAoed his 
defence. His voice bore the accent of- hiS" cousoience, a sad 
conviction of his fault, a inairtisl firinness in tiie fisee of those 
consequences' Jbe was about to suffer, a patriotio and chrisrian 
reparation, voluntarily offered to the King, tu his cnuHtiy, fuid 
to his family, iii expiation of the esslmiadties, of ffie blmi^ and 
of the tears which he had cost ffmnL It was -f^t that his 
hereditary tradidons had iw ffMb 

empire over hfo oplnionts, that his yWing w^ h^' hisloi'iiatad 
inid his pfiiaon her atyomtiohs to hsr bspea of 

pDu^on, of life redeemed, and of l<a^ h<^pii»Ba sdll lapmtsthe 
i jwdif and that the piety’ oi Mb' mother iim^dnssd ' m 1!^4;M8 
had cafled ttpott hiitfj M tM>"aS«e!u| 
ooni^on of his error, nbicbf Botyugal tohdwimi'had. tosMuatw^ 
to him in the name of love. 
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Ho did iiot plood hid iBXtooonce bjut his honour. ** If my 
life only was in qwstion,” said ho, ‘Vl should not detain you ; 
t0 iH^W'ho#;^ dfe is my profession. But a wife the model of 
^ttteriid a son in the eradlo, might one day or other 
aepi^ mo for my silence. The name I leave them is their 
I Oii^ht to leave it to them unfortunate, it is true, 
h#ct%&erfeom stain. I may ’have been deceived as to the real 
ih'feresfe Of France ; led astray by the souvenirs or honourable 
^lueiohs of camps, I may have mistaken chimeras for the 
accents of my country. But the greatness of the sacrifices 
which I made in tearing asunder tlie dearest ties of rank fmd 
family prove, at least, that my conduct was not influenced .by 
any vile motive of personal interest. I deny nothing, but I 
know that I have not conspired. V^en I received the com* 
mand of my regiment, I did not believe that the Emperor 
could ever return to France: — gloomy presentiments* however, 
vfe%hed upon me at the moment I departed for Chambery. 
Th|s;^gue feeling of sadness arose from the impression which 
opinion had made upon me.’* Here he drew a political 
of the first fcdl of Napoleon, of the general unpopularity 
which drove him from France, of the enthusiasm justified by 
the| virtues of touis XVIII. which smoothed the way for the 
Boferbona to the throne ; he showed this happy commencement 
of iheir reign bmxig overcast by little and little, under the 
faiits of the King’s government, and preparing the way^ 
for\ an iq>proaching return of the Emperor* He was 
doT^tless going to explain hpw this disaffeotion of the people 
forHhe Bourbons had* made him despair of the country, and 
had turned his thoughts towards another public salvation in 
the reign of Napoleon, abdicating despotism to become the 
prii^eeting genius of the nation and of liberty. He was inter^ 
rup^, however, in this^expoeure of laults which in his mouth 
take ^ the chsuactor ^ an aocmtion^ instead ol the 
a^ci^t ^ ah i^ogy. This was not his intention ; he did not, 
th^r^re, persist, but resumed his defence^ ** Yes/* he said, 
“ I|i^ht to confine myself to the confession of isn error* 1 
n koKttg at my co^try, thsyb my eJtor 
the intenticns k the JSng, hut his re- 
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turn has entirely opened eyes ! Ml the acts that hare 
emanated from his royal authority hear the stamp of excellence^ 
of wisdom, and of moderation. I see all promides fulfilled^ 
all guarantees consecrated, the constitution perfected, %i4 
foreigners I hope will see a great nation of Frenchmen undted 
around their King Perhaps I am not destined to 
spectacle, but I have shed my blood for my country,* tod” J 
wish to persuade myself that my death, preceded Igr 
abjuration of my errors, may be useful to France, that my 
memory will not be detested, and that when my son shall bo 
of an age to serve his countiy, no one will reproach him with 
bearing my name.’* 

The manly but evident emotion of his countenance, his 
gesture, "and his voice, c^pleted the pathos of these words. 
The most indiifferent shed tears, and even his enemies could 
not harden their hearts, though the passions of the day had 
closed them to mercy. 


XVI. 

The historians of the Napoleon party have thought it neces- 
sary to misrepresent facts, to glorify the accoinplices of the hun- 
dred-days. In the character they have drawn of Lab6doyere they 
imparted to it a colouring of Homan stoicism and implacable 
defiance to the Bourbons, in order to present to the people in 
him not a natural man, but a hero and a martyr of opposition. 
They have passed over in silence these touching words of the 
dying man; but we restore them. Doubtless, it does not become 
the'accused to flatter his judge ; and even justice in the mouth 
of a guilty prisoner becomes suspicious, when the eulogitim is 
addressed to a sovereign who holds in his breast both deeth 
and pardon. In this point of view, Labbdoydre, even if repen- 
tant, would perhaps have done better to keep silence in thb 
virtues and tlie magnanimity of the King. ]^t if reflection 
had, fact, recalled his sensitive mind to a more eqmlable 
application of the character of Louis XVIU., tod the part 
he lid to fill on returning from a second exile to 

and constitutional if nflnister of 
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H^is cotii4^BUied to death. 

religion introduced the^ prison by the cares of the prisoner’s 
faxrdlj, had inspired biJUf with a true feeling of his fault, the 
ef^TQwal whn^ might redeem it before God; if patriotism had 
z^y convinced Labedoy^re that the rallying of alt, French- 
piien around 4 throne of necessity was the only safe-guard of 
^ from the foreigners ; or, finally, if the tears of his 

yij^. arid, the smiles of his child had drawn from him the pro- 
pji^e 4fU>t to repel a pardon which they were soliciting for him, 
and y?hich might preserve for them a husband and a father, 
should we reproach this young man for a conscientious peni- 
tence, for an act of religion or a sensibility of heart, and 
travesty under a savage obstinacy what in him was nothing but 
remorse, piety, or love ? No, history ought not to be a false 
witness, arranging or disguising, according to the ends of 
party, the last words of the dying. It should delineate the 
man as he really was, and faitlifully repeat to posterity that 
which it heard. It is thus at once more touching and more 
instructive ; it is also more sublime, because nature, in whatever 
she says, has accents which the spirit of system will never 
attain. 

XVII. 

, The words of Lab^doyere, though fruitless for his acquittal, 
W0|re not lost upon the minds, of the spectators. Whilst the 
tribunal was deliberating they remained immovable, silent and 
afibcted, riveted by anxious expectation to their places. 

The accused was condemned to suffer the pain of death. 
He. had four-and-tweuty hours to apply to a court of appeal. 
This time was granted to the entreaties of his family, to enable 
thexu to solicit the King*s pardon, rather than from any sup- 
po^d benefit to be derived from this proceeding, for he had con- 
fessed everything. A young orator of the Paris bar, then 
alx|^ celeWted as apolitical advocate, and still more cele* 
br^d smce in the tribune, M^Mauguin, defended this dee* 
pe^^ cause before the court of appeal. He moved public 
op^on, lie touched the judges, but he could not convince them. 
A Mcoiid sent^^^^ first. Labedoyfere 

s^; 4 liLcertain jf the infiuej^e of . his. noble family might not 
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obtain from the court perpetilal imprisonment in place of a 
tomb, fortified his soul in his cell with the resolution of = the 
soldier, the resignation of the Christian, and the prayers ot 
the dying : ready for life or for death, according as the heart, 
foraying oi^ implacable, of tli© King should decide at this 
moment on his fate. His mother and his wife besieged the 
portals of the palace; but, trembling lest reasons of state 
i^hould prevail intthe Council of the King against the natural 
disposition and magnanimity of the princes of the royal house, 
they collected 100,000 francs in gold, to bribe the gaoler of the 
prison for the escape of the condemned. This offer which was 
suspected by the government, was refused by the keeper of the 
Abbaye. Nothing more than a desperate supplication remained 
for the mother and wife of the prisoner. The most rigid orders 
interdicted the guards of the palace from granting an entrance 
to these suppliants, to spare the court from the embarrassment 
of an implacable severity. These guards, however, were less 
pitiless than the courtiers, they relaxed their stern vigilance 
before these two weeping ladies. At the moment when Louis 
XVIII., leaning upon the arms of his attendants, was descend- 
ing the grand staircase and crossing the vestibule where he 
was to get into his carriage for his daily drive, the young wife 
of the condemned, only nineteen years of age, her infant in 
her arms, in deep mourning, with hair dishevelled, and eyes 
streaming with tears of anguish, threw herself between the 
prince and the steps of the carriage, and exclaimed in a voice 
stifled with sobs : “ Pardon I Pardon !’* The King drew back, 
at omje moved ^d discontented ^ but the fear of refusing a 
satisfaction to his party, and of incurring those reproaches ot 
weakness with which he was besieged even in his own palace, 
prevailed over the spectacle of this suppliant who asked him 
for so mieny lives in one. He fortified himself with his ipxy 
passibility of countenance, and bowing with' apparent g^ 
natum whidi, contrasted with hm rigour to the young wife : 

** Madam,** $aid be, X know your eentiments and those of 
yoiiMr Jsmily for my house, it is painM to me to refuse a pardon 
to faithful servants. . If your hushand had only offei^ed 
would be gnmted hefmr^and'; hiitdl 
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faction to France, npon"^iiirli}t& he has dran^rji all the evils of 
sedition and of war. My duty as a king ties up my hands. 
I can do nothing more than pray for the soul of hipa whom 
ju]5tice has condemned, and to offer my protection to you and 
to:his child.'* After these words the King was borne into his 
carnage and the windows were closed. 

hapless wife fainted upon the track of the wheels. 


XVIIT. 


Meanwhile Labedoy^re, suspended between the despair of 
leaving his wife a widow, his child an orphan, and his mother 
inconsolable upon the earth, and the last glimmering of hope 
which the relations of his family with the court allowed to 
penetrate into his dungeon, employed his last hours in pouring 
out his soul in letters to his mother, to his wife, and to the 
King. He did not implore or beg for lus life; he acknowledged 
his faults to disburden his conscience, that lie might not carry 
before the great judge of all, either the sophistry or the obsti- 
nacy of the man of party. He would not leave, through pride, 
an example fatal to the loyalty of the soldier and the discipline 
of his companions in arms. His fault had never been without 
remorse and agitation. Misfortune had restored to him moral 
light and peace. He had received with the piety of his family 
the exhortations of a minister of the religion of his mother. 
He sanctified his agony and his tears by prayer and by the 
acceptance of his punishment. Every minute that passed 
diminished the short space of time left for pardon. This was 
the last day, and the eveiShg was coming on without any noise 
rat the door of his prison announcing to him a message of mercy. 
^ After the fainting of his young wife under the carriage 
^ wheels of the King, his fbother, stronger in hei; age and her 
f piety, had persisted in suplioating without hopb* In deep 
jmofurning, and covered vrith a thick veil, conceited; by the dis- 
Idbedientindulg^ce of some courtiers and some ojOldem related to 
|||er in the shadow of the vestibule, she waited in mortal 
^ lin^ely '^etetum of the King,VTesolved to eihbrace his knees 
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^vhaQ be should alight ftom the coach and to let herself be 
trampled under his feet rather than give up, without a final 
effort, the life of her son* But the King who anticipated 
another heartrending scene, and wished to fibroid it, had ordered 
that every suppliant should be kept at a distance from him. A 
rampart of valets, of guards, and of courtiers acoordingljr 
surrounded him the moment he touched the threshold of h^ 
palace, and kept the poor mother at a distance from him. Her 
cries and sobs alone reached the ears of the King ; but he 
stifled their echo in his heart, for fear of being deficient in 
policy while yielding to nature. 

Cruel and ill-understood duty of Kings, who struggle 
against the instinct of feeling, that infallible voice of God him- 
self, and who think that the effect of vengeance upon men is 
more efficacious than magnanimity ! Madame de Labedoyere 
was carried back to the bosom of her decimated family, and 
overwhelmed with inconsolable grief by those very princes 
whose return they had* longed and sighed for all their liyito ! 
The triumph of their opinions became thus, by a cruel paocl^eiy 
of fate, the anguish of their hearts and the mourning^ 
their house. 


XIX. 

It was six o’clock in the evening : at the same moment, a 
carriage, escorted by gendarmes, was bearing Lab6d6y$re to 
the place of execution, under a garden wall on that same plain 
of Grenelle which a few days before he had contested with thd 
enemy. He was accompanied by a priest who recited to him 
in a low voice the prayers in the pai%s of death. On alighu 
ing froin the coach he perceived amidst a little group of curious 
persons attracted to the spot by the rumour of the execntiea, ^ ^ 
faithful friend, 066sar de I^iervaux, whose visits had often con- 
soled him in the solitude of his prison. The presence of this 
vritness, a friend at an hour when all else upon earth aie 
enemies,, timd the consolation of dying in the presence of one 
at least wio would shed an honost tear to.his, thempry^ threw- ft ' 
gleaw^iM^ joy, over the ootmtenanoo of r 
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He adyaBced towards M. Nerveaox, and the two companions 
in arms embraced each other affectionately. They exchanged 
some rapid and interrupted words in a low voice. Historians 
assert that M. de Nerveaux promised his dying friend to avenge 
him: but vengeance, a sentiment altogether human, existed 
h(^ longer in the soul of Labddoy^re, which was full of religious 
hopbe and divine forgiveness. M. de Nervaux only promised 
his ffiend to avenge him on oblivion* by the fidelity and ten- 
derness of his recollection. 

Lab6doyero approaching the soldiers ordered for his exe- 
cution, and walking from the wall towards them, appeared 
slowly to measure the number of steps which ought to separate 
him from his executioners. He stopped a moment on the spot 
which he seemed to have chosen for his death. Then, as if a 
sudden thought had struck him, which called him hack to life 
to repair a lapse of memory, he returned hastily towards the 
priest, whispered something in his ear, and embraced him ; after 
which resumed his chosen place in front of the firing party, 
awaiting the final blow. The officer who commanded the ve- 
t^ns approached him in order to bandage his eyes, to spare 
him, with the customary consideration at executions, the sen- 
sation of looking on the arms directed against him. But with 
a gesture he declined this last act of kindness, needless to 
those who like him have been familiar with death on so many 
fields of battle. He threw his hat upon the ground, and 
untying his cravat, begged one of the soldiers to accept it as a 
present from a dying man, and keep it in memory of him. 
The soldier, though moved, declined the gift as at variance 
with the laws of military discipline. Lab6doyfere, however, 
insisted, and the soldier atlength replied : “Well, then, I will 
take the handkerchief^ hut it shall be respectfully to cover 
year face after death.” ' 

r ■ 

" Satisfied, with this pious resolution of the soldier, Lahedoyerc 
(bHiided him the handkerchief, and advanced a few paces closer 
4 firing party, until the muzzles of thdr mtiskets almost 
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touched his breast. The emotieu^ nc^ of fear, but of bidding 
farewell, had deprived his features of their nalAiiral colour, but 
not of their firm expression or intrepid look. He instinetively 
tuined his head towards the side where M. de Nervaux was 
praying for him, as if to bestow his last look on friendly oyoa. 
Then baring his breast, he said with a jfinn voice to the 
veterans, “ Fire, my friends 1 ” The volley leplfed to hJs 
voice, he staggered and fell, pierced with a number of l^alls; 
The smoke of the discharge covered for a moment the soldiers 
and the body. When this was dispelled by the breeze, the 
priest who had attended the execution, approached the body 
extended on the border of a ditch, knelt down, and steeping a 
handkerchief in the warm blood flowing from the breast of the 
deceased, which he had promised to take as a relic to Madame 
Labedoy^e, he retired. 

Such was the end of this third martyr of the hundred- 
days ; the first act of justice of the law, after the horrors of tho 
assassinations of the people. It was impossible to pardon him> 
and still more impossible not to pity his fate. Neither interest 
nor ambition had caused or debased hi^ crime ; he had yields to 
that martial popularity, to that seduction, to that attraction of 
youth towards the emperor. These feelings had shown him the 
patriotism but not the defection, the glory but not the breach 
of discipline of which he was guilty. The fanaticism of great 
innovations had fascinated and incriminated his mind ; but tto 
fault had scarcely been committed when it began to goad him* 
Before he had expiated it whh his life, he had made an exjaa* 
tion of honour. (Jod and men were satisfied, and could the 
royal house of ]Sourbon require more? No. The cruel joy it 
thus; afforded to its partisans was a concession to the enmity of 
the royalists* Concessions, of this nature do not appouso 
parties, they only heighten their thirst for mew ; tboy tikddm 
a whole reign, they ermp the mind of a n^ohj^they light up 
reseii^ente hever , 

XVIliijhy inflexibility so contrary to bis cha- 
be took W ju^on^st stjatesmn* He ^ri« 
to a vain ^Hoy; diaarisi^^i^ 
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K^laon h<id laft liim no other superiority to distinguish him 
ibm magfiianitiiity; and that, at least he ought to have made 
liia OTm, It was not by ea;eeutianai that be dould outrival 
hattlos ; in his soul alone he {should have sought his' genius, 
tfhe royalhfts in bis cottrll» imd the forei^ers in his capital, 
imperiously demanded of him to aven^ them and himself. 
This is true. The blood of Labddoyere. was offered up in 
satisfaction to the King's party, and in rej^ration to Europe. 
But if he made this sacrifice to his court, Louis XVIII was no 
longer King ; and if he made it to the foreign powers, he was 
no longer a Frenchman. In the first case, an instrument of' 
the animosity of some ; and in the second, an instrument of 
the passion of others ; he lowered himself both at home and 
abroad. He failed, moreover, in the part which he had wisely 
marked out for himself in the solitude and meditation of his 
long exile, as a sovereign pacificator; for to pacify is to pardon. 
When the object is to conciliate a people, it is not blood that 
i^hould be thrown amongst the parties, but indulgence and 
mercy. Tlie execution of Labedoydre was the first stain on 
this reign, destined soon after to be tarnished and saddened by 
others. 

s The horizon so serene in 1814 began to be overcast. 
Ilothing was heard in the court and in the chambers but cries 
of vengeance. Chance, at. this time, also delivered into the 
bauds of the Bourbons the most illustrious of these victims 
MarsharNey. It was the evil genius of the Restoration that 
made them this fatal gift. In presenting them with culprits, it 
tempted them with their blood. , Tins blood, justly or unjustly 
shed, .must recoil upon tfeeir memory, and dejpriv© them of the 
noblest prestige which their race Had derived from the revolu- 
tion, that of pardoned martyrdom, of proscribed innocence 
restored, and of a their native land. 

Until this d^iy &ey been the vteible Providence of 
their country, mriving in tho mMst of its distresses,^ aver- 
: ^ng its dismemberment, shielding it with their legitimacy 
^.^fS^tiEurope, reconciling it ^th all ^iitions and irith itself. 
But from this day they defended from this sublime to 
the rank of princes enslaved to the passions of the moment. 
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obedient to the resentments of their party, instead of mingling 
all parties, even the guilty ones, in the impartiality of their 
pardon, and forgetting that after intestine struggles, especially 
when they are complicated by patriotic struggles against foreign 
powers, and when errors are exoused by illustrious exploits and 
great glory, there is but one justice—amnesty. 
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Trial of Lavalette — His condemnation and eacapc^Fury of the Chamber 
at the news — ^Arrest of Marshal Key — He is sent to Paris and brought 
before a court martial — Noble conduct of Marshal Moncey — ^The 
Court declares itself incompetent^He is brought before the Chamber 
of Peers — Implacability of the ministers — Debates and divers inci- 
dents — Evidence of Bourmont — M, Bellart’s address to the court for 
the prosecution^Quibbles of the defence — Attitude of the Marshal — 
His condemnation — ^Vindictive intrigues of the royalists-^Afagnani- 
mous intercession of Madame Hutchinson — Ney in his prison — His 
last moments. His interview with bis family — His execution — Re- 
action of public opinion in his favour and against the Bourbons. 


I. 

There are times and seasons of a cruel tendency, even when 
men are disposed to clemency. Vengeance is a vice so natural to 
the human species that the triumphant opinions of the moment 
seem spontaneously bent on avenging themselves at the very 
time that governments are inclined to pardon. Those govern- 
ments which resist this base passion of the human heart, and 
refuse this gratification to thetoger of the times, merit well at 
the hands of public morality and of posterity. Those, on the 
contrary, ‘which yield up victims to the pressure of circum- 
stances, tarnish themselves for ever by this severity, or this 
; complaisance ; and fOr the short and wretched popularity of the 
- moment they renounce that which alone is durable — the popu- 
ilarity of the human, he^ They are accountable to history not 
|only for the blood they thfe^lves demand, but also for that 
^ which they grant to the resentment of their party* At this 
^day when opinions, which were burning in, t 81 &, have cooled 
^^own— ‘through the remoteness of the events which had inflamed 
'^hem — when the conquerors and the conquered, Louis XVIIX., 
bharles X.. the Dauphin, the Duchetsof Angouldme, the Dulse 
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do Beny, the Richelieufif> the Leiu!§s, the Talleyrands, the 
Foucbes, the Neys, thl^ I^bWoy^^ee, the Lavalettes, the moat . 
insatiable members in their rage for justice of the Chambers ’ 
and the. Senates of 1815, sleep together in the same dust, what 
poKtioian.pftjiat period would now arise ^ith the same hatred^ 
and the same fenaticistn which infianied him then? What 
friend of * the Bourbons still living that, would not redeem at 
the price ofchis blood, the stains and reproaches of which these 
executions have left the impress on the name, and on the 
cause of the second restoration ? Those executions were not 
merely rigours, they were faults ; and these faults not only re- 
tarded the Reconciliation of the country with itself, its divisions 
being envenomed and perpetuated, by political punishmentSv but 
they made of the Bourbons the interested executioners of the 
tiational anger, instead of making them the arbitrators and 
peacemakers of all parties. They did more, they clouded the 
futurity of a reign whose destiny was to be accepted as an 
asylum even by those who had struggled against it. They 
mixed up with the griefs and the resentments of the relations, 
the friends, and the partisans of the victims, the name of the 
King and of his, family, who could only ra^coyer and perpetuate 
their legitimacy in the benedictions of the nation. All govern* 
ments fall ; but none are more sure of recoverthg tfaemseltes 
than those which fall in their innocence^ or in their mag- 
nanimity. 

he tji^i of M. Laveiette iimtiediiitely execution 

of Lab4'do|;6i!e,’'-.. , ^ ,"v-: •: 

^ oM ahJe-dcMct^p of ift 

Itafjr wlto had thei e^y for atdvil goveiUr 

meut eijiploy. Under the Ehti^nre. be yta» direefor of the post- 
office, a confidcntialphtee, ^dUt^S ?“ v?hen the most secret 
ttaUsaetums of dtlxeue' spied into; eer^mptoma of 
pablfo opit^ons totd elemeufo of gor^iltenfci It will be re- 
neettihii^ . tM the xmc&iniDg of' thie SOtll March, during 

the at Paris, M. d® LaytJette hdd gone to 

take ‘ of the adihiinstrtaiott of Um pnst'office, and 
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had sent couriers to the Emperor, and to -the departments, 
apnouncing the retreat of the King, ln4 the pretended 
enthusiasm of the capital. Afte# the abdication of Napo- 
leon and the dispersion of his partisans, M. de Lavalette 
had been arrested. Though Indirectly warned beforehand, by 
a voluntary indiscretion of the numerous friends he had in the 
King’s cabinet, he had not availed himself of the information. 
The police were obliged, though with reluctance, to iDbey the 
court. M. Pasquier, then minister of justice, with the inten- 
tion of giving time to the prisoner, and to soften by this delay 
the irritation against him, had withdrawn Lavalette from trial 
by court martial, and left him, intentionally forgotten, in his 
prison, to await the assembly of the civil jury, a tribunal still 
more harsh and arbitrary. They would have gladly forgotten 
him altogether, but the chamber had scarcely re-assembled 
when the name of M. de Lavalette excited the enthusiastic 
membeis of this body so fervent in their zeal, who loudly de- 
manded those deeds of vengeance which they called acts of 
juj^tice. After two months suspense, Lavalette was condemned 
W;ideath. 

V, Being a man much liked and inoffensive, he inspired with a 
geperous interest those even who had not shared in his fault. 
The Princess de Vaudemont, a lady of influence over the court * 
and political parties, by her connections with both sides — M 
de Vitrolles, a man of ardent zeal, but of a merciful disposition 
to the vanquished— de Talleyrand — Fouche — M. Decazos, 
himself, a rigorous minister hut an indulgent man — were desi- 
rous of saving the condemned from the execution of a sentence 
which had not even the excuse of an important victim. M. 
Pasquier, who was no longer minister at the time pf trial, had 
done himself honour by a* courageous deposition in favour of 
the accused. The Duke de Bichelleu, by the simple impulse 
of bis nature, rqyolted against this execution for the crime, hot 
of treason, but of the fidelity of m old friend to his general, 
Ha, solicited from Louis XVIH. the pardon of Lavalette; but 
though the King was desirous of indulgence he did not dare to 
gra&t it. Urged on between the raging anger of the assembly 
andtthe underhand vengeance of his court, ^‘Lavalette is 
S' ' ' 3-s 
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guilty,” he replie^to JI*. de Kiohelieu, ** the Chamber de- 
mands examples; * iaclme to pardop, and I shall not refuse 
you the lifj^ of Lavalette ; but raat aai^red that the day following 
that OB tvhich they hear you have obtained this act from me, 
yoit will W defeat^ by the majority, and I shall be compelled 
to sacrifice yourself.” M. Decazes, whp had more in^tw^ce 
mth the King, interceded also for pardon : “ Find some means 
of app^ing the Aasemblyi and stopping the yoiciferations of 
its ringleaders,” replied the King, “and you shall have the 
pardon.** “ I can only see one,** said M, Decazes, “ which is 
that the Duchess d’Angoiil^me, so influential with tlie royalists 
of the Assembly, should herself intercede with your majesty, 
and thus prevent the murmurs of her own party,** 

The Duchess d’Angoul6me being solicited to this inter- 
cpfesion by the Duke de Richelieu, was moved and shed tears 
. She promised to ijCtercede; she remethbered tha - 
jdadame'de Lavalette was informed of this favhurdble dis^ 

‘ position of the princess. Marshal MarmoiPil^ who cpmman^ed 
the palace-guard, always eager to redeem hfe faults towMs'^he, 
Ebperor by services to his old companions-in-anns, undertpbfe) 
to conduct the wife of Lavalette into the palace, in vi^latietr of 
all the orders which would yield before his rank. Bu| ^hile 
^thls generous plot was concocting between the King,' the 
ministers, Marmont, and the princess herself, some evil coun 
sellers got round the Duchess d’Angohlfime, induced her to 
. repent of her virtuous intentions, and dosed her heart against 
all magnanimity, in the name of those resins of state which 
are the Ordinary sophisms of the inSteted passions. When 
appeared, with the weeping young wife of the con* 
demhed victim leaning on his arm, the Duchess turned away , 
her eyes from the suppliant, and casting an angry look on the 
marshaLdisappeared, like .the last deceitful ho|>e of the dying. 

; escape of the 

prisoner. The Ihiimess de. yahdemont all the 

prepjtmtiorrs felr the enterprise, audit may fairly be supposed that 
thOMihiistera, disposed as they themselves were to clemency, 
bdttg friends of the princess, closed their eyes at least 
' toiA which so well answered their own wishes 
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Escape of Laraleite. 


However this raAy be^ Madam© de LatV^e^^, accon^^ 
her children, was admitt^ inta tS© piiabn %ht' ey^ng before 
the day fixed for the execution, as, if to receive the last farewell 
of her husband. She dresa^ him up in her own clothes, and 
at. t^e ^hour of shutting tip the calk fdr the night, after ihe cus^ 
tort^ visits to, the piisimers, Eittvdette, thus dis^pfeedv apd His 
featetes hidden<by a t&tefc veil, m which he 
, sobbing bittevly, passed unrecognised through the ranfes of; tlte 
jailors, whose vigilauhe was lulled by their pi|y. He VfaS ' 
received by some friends at the door, who conducted Idhi 
to the pfiicellf foreign affairs, where the Duke de Bichelieu 
had prepared an asylum for him. with one of the prineipat 
officers, of his departxnent. Lavalette thus protected by those 
very persons who V^ere directing a search to be made for him, 
ayraited in safety till , the commotion excited by his escape should 
have ai^lded. Hp ;Was finally dressed in the English unifor^ 
English officers,— Mr, Churchill, heir to one of 
..^1 his country, and Sir Jlubert Wilson, 

f )^:;|^&ftally coh^ibted hhn to the frontier. 

i|;iE|t^auiations of rage broke from the Clxamber of Deputies 
M of Laval^tte’s escape. Wjq recall them here as a 

ij]^l!(^^.to the spirit of party, but for the honour of hum.an: 
natcir© we shall not name those who uttered them. It might 
]^ye been supposed that the safety of the monarchy depend^ 
<m; the head, of this prisoner, and the widowhood of his wj^i^* 
Xhe resentment of dGbappointed anger growled from that^^y 
forward against the nunisters, and even against the King Min'- 
^elf. It was no^lohger. ministei^ the assembly wanted, but 
lictors. These imurm^ thr^ on the indulgence o| 

the King’s .heart, ,ah4v<;bn ibe moderation of the Qpun^i ^ 
Jlinisters. They seemei^ fo great saclifider ^ 

necessary to appease .tbi^/St^^tions oi the Chamber. ;4civi^: 
tun was now only requir^^ -.Djaihicky cbwee .ibreVr oTio into 
t|bir hands. This ww MarsiAHey. . ; . : 






|| 4ffer the . abdication of the Emperor, Marshal Ssfey hod 
Paris und^ an assumed name, wd had proceeded 
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towards Switzerland* Still more oppressed by anxiety of mind 
than by the enmity of the .Bourbons, he had exhibited as much 
indecision in his flight as in hia fault. The evil genius which 
had taken possiession of him at Lonsde-Saulnier, which had 
since followed him to Lille, to Waterloo, and to the Chamber 
■of Peers, still beset him from asylum to asylum. It not 
death he feared to meet wherever he ' went but the reprobation 
of his weakness The army which had retired behind the Loire 
still offered him an honourable and safe retreat; but the army 
was Bonapartist, and he had execrated Bonaparte in replying 
to Lab6doyere in the discussions of the Chaftiber of Peers. 
Thus pursued by the dislike of the army, by the enmity of the 
foreign powers, and by the vengeance of the royalists, he had 
now no refuge but in death ; and while he fled from it he 
seemed to seek it. 

Having arrived.at Lyons, and about to cross the Alps, he 
was apprehensive, though furnished with a passport • from 
Count de Bubna, general of the Austrian army, of falling into 
the hands of his enemies on entering Switzerland* vHe, re- 
tunied, therefore, towards the interior, and passed some . dsys> 
without being recognised at the baths of St. Amaad^n^ .the 
department of the Loire. On learning at this pla^. &at his 
name appeared at the head of the proscription list, 
it a second time, and took refuge in the mountains of Auvergne, 
at the chateau of Bessonis, the residence of a famiiy related to 
his wife. The solitude of this place, the discretion: of his 
hosts, and the name of a noble family of Auver^ under 
which he concealed his own from the curiosity of the servants, 
n^ether with the vicinity of the army of the Loire which pre» 
served the country from the piying; of the pol^i^ all con- 
tributed to his concealn^ Several weoks pa^|-oVeJ 5 ,, |ft 
this asylum; when one of those acts of imprudence whjoh aito 
ibe k security, excit^ a suspicion in the neighbout^g 
VbSwn of AurfflCc that sOme fllhstrioua outlaw h^ taken 
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IV. 


The Marshal had formerly received, as a presetit from 
Napoleon, a Turkish sabre, one of the Egyptian spoils, the 
peculiar form and rich decoration of which attracted every eye. 
This weapon always accompanied him as a souvenir and a wit- 
ness of his glory. Having one day exhibited it to the admira- 
tion of his hosts, he forgot to take it back to his chamber, and 
left it carelessly in the drawing-room. A country neighbour 
on paying a visit at the chateau perceived the weapod, and was 
struck by its magnificence. Without any idea of doing mis- 
. chief ho spoke of the Turkish sabre he had seen a few days 
after in the town of Aurillac, and described it minutely. One 
of the idlers who listened to him, and who had a taste for, and 
a knowledge of handsome arms, exclaimed that there were 
oiiljr. Wa .such sabres in the world, those of Murat and of 
This conversation awoke conjectures in some 
%b '^rd present^ at length reached the ears of the 

p^^ect. This functionary being acquainted with the relationr 
ship between the family of Bessonis and that of Ney^ tte 
liingor entertained any doubt that the unknown guest of the 
i w!as: the inatshal himsOlf. He therefore sOnt a, detech'- 

lient of gendarmes, under the command of an officer,^ to 
surprise the chateau at day-break, and to bring away the si^- 
peoted sti^nger,. . Oovemments, whatever may be their charac- 
ter, altvays .^i^d men ready to yield them up their prey, 
hatred is the feeling that most zealously serves both princes 
and parties. :if .the prefect of Aurillac had had more zeal for ', 
tfte honour of the king^^ anger of the royalisl^vhb 

;w^uld the outlaw time to escape his search. ,^hat, 

in |act* could Ney do agi^pst ^ Bourbons? Ho waa «ii»^d , 
, ; adl Tarties, His at By M. 

rj|efectr would but save a mati ";i 

iKahed a whole Jreigu : but .reSeotions.; did to 

the prefect of Anrillac. At hrealt of day t|ie g^hdarfei^s aur- 
r^unded the chateau ; the officer commanding the detaclnn^h^ 

. ei^teen men 0 entered the epurt-yard. Tba 
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Neyia trfdtt^tjbelbre a court-martial. 

tramping of the horses, the noise of arms, . and tho alarm of 
v'lthe. people of the house awoke thejnp^r^hal. He could still 
<Iitowever fly> hy sffealihg into ,the wo^^ ^through the gardens, 
hut he was weary of opposing his de^tiiiy: he appeared at the 
window, and addressing the commandant of the gendarmes be 
Ihudly declared who he was, ordered the doors to he opened, 
and stepping from his chamber said the gendarmes : “lam 
Michael Ney,*'and accompanied them without resistance to 
Aurillac. 

‘He was there treated with respect by the prefect. Kis 
guards were withdrawn, he w^as only required to give his word 
not to escape, and he was sent to Paris under the superinten- 
dence of two officers. In passing through the cantonmontB of 
the army of the Loire, he might have allowed himself to. be 
carried off by his soldiers. General Excelmans offered to de- 
liver him, but he I’cfused, that he might not forfeit, his word. 
He arrived at Paris at the veiy moment when his, ooiupUnioh 
*iir arms and defection, Labedoyere, was falling under the b^ls 
of; his executioners. . ' /i v'” 

. After a long examination by M. DeOazes, he W% brought 
to a court-martial, composed of the marshals and geueir^sjwho 
had been witnesses of his valour but w’ere free frpm his^laults. 
These were Massena, Moncey, Augereau, and-Moriier. 
refused to sit in judgment on his old compapidn in glory. * His 
letter to the King was in style .and dictioii a of 

^^ eoui^e, of respectful firmness, and ‘loftitiess I do 

' not know, X do not wish to know,” said King, 

^ or guilty; your justice and t^e^M% of 

his judges will answer for it to pastetityrWM^^ 

. same balance both kings and subjects. Ah T Sire; if your 
councillors were only desirous of good they, would tell you 
, jtbo soaffipld never made friends for a cau^e. Is it' the 

require tjmfc> Fiance should immolaU her most illiistri- 
■ What, 1! I pronounce upon^^ 0 , fate of Mar- 

siaVJ^%p Where then were Wle h was sig- 

ufid^^j^mselt on so many ftilds of ^ If Russi^^ 
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Mondey refuses to i^t in oil Nfijr.. . 

the Coalition cannot pardon the Ptihce of Moskowa, can 
France ever forget thov hero of. the Boresina ? And should I 
dondemn to death hiin ;t(> whom so many Frenchmen owe their 
lives, so many families' their sons, their husbands, their fathers V 
No,"Sirei if I am not permitted to save my countiy, or my life, 
I sl^all at least preserve my honour ! Who amoiigst us mil 
not be compelled to regret that we could not find death at 
Waterloo? Your Majesty will excuse the frankness of .,an pld 
soldier, who, remote from intrigue, has never known anything 
but his profession and his country ; and who ventures to think 
that the same voice which blamed the wars of Spain and of 
Kussia might also speak the language of truth to the best of 
- kings. I am not unconscious that with any other monarch my 
proceeding would be dangerous, but in descending to tlie tomb 
>1 may exclaim with one of your illustrious ancestors ; ‘ A.U is 
lost except honour !’ and then I shall die content 1” 


VI. 


J Whiiat an old marshal was thus giving vent to accents of 
indep^^hdenc’e and; delicacy of feeling, so rare amongst those 
Hvhose; ^’pfession forbids them to tamper w iili obedience, a man 
%h,a;;)ita<P bht lately, been a tribune of liberty, and who had 
eubsequentiy compounded witli tyrrany on the ^iOth of March, 

• — Behjanim'€ohsta,iit, wrote confidential letters to M, Decaz'es, . 
with a view of inspiring the Councils of the King with a 
‘Spirit of indh^ence.^ public opinion was at that moment 
■go implacahfe against Marshal Ney, that when invoking an 
/ ^hlhesty tor dl guilty, Benjanjin' Constant himself Seemed 
abandph tlfe ihoBt the most culpable of dJi 

\|he herb of tlie \ It, is true that at the period-^ 
letters* were life of Lab6doyferei:j^M&r- 

Npy wa$ not yet arreitbdi hr . at least his^; arrest not 
^ In giving upvthis:,irictiai to vengeanbe, 

Ijonstaht tJ^ugkt he y^s^ btily giv^^ up a name ; hte letters, 
however, too w'oll ekpre^^;iyb^;a and.debaae.:^^l3bt;of j'us- 

i#ce which, prevailed at.tbft.^iwent not to conaiitoitfl:|iBt. 

vulv<' r ^ ‘ ■ 
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‘ ; , Be^ttmiil OwtiuEit's letter to M. Decazes. 

' /f to ^ Labedoy^re/'^ Said Benjamin Constant in these 
liters, is very guiliy ; .bu^ has. been brought to this by 
^the party whieh fd)? tbr^^last fifteen mirths has defeated all the 
V ihtehtions of the King," and keeps the country in a state of 
h ferpetii^ crisis, ' , 

♦‘When the King returned last year all hearts were with 
" him. The army itself would have been easily gained, and this 
“the JKing would have accomplished; but projects of subversion 
circulated around him. These were taken for the secret inten- 
tions of the King; and when a man has offered himself, a 
shelter has been seen against persecution, and a guarantee for 
interests. . 

. sic S|c S|C sic ‘ ' 

, “ I afilrm that t\iis severity is not the means of safety that 
circumstances require ; that if severity be desirable ohd- head 
' alone should fall, and that M. de Labedbydre, ho^ ghilty so- 
r dver he may be, is not the victim to strike, if one be al^sblutely 
necessary. I should never forgive myself, I who have that 
fatal mission, were 1 to designate a victim, aud t feel Shat I 
cannot even write the words which might indicate^ hiu|;; but 
M, de Labedoyere might allege hastiness, iion-pre^e4ii|ifcn, 
frankness, youth — I stay my pen, for my hand to^fiAlea while 
I think that this insinuation is already too clew, and that I 
ought not, while pleading for the life of one, recbmnm tlie 
... death of another. I return to M, de Lab&doyerd,^^;" 
i is inexcusable. M. de La^doyfer 0 ;lctonot;,bat 

bo condemned. Re will be, condemn^ ; I will 
he bi|ght to be. He has spoken to me of hfe d^f^ 

^VJtj^lly;.no defence can avail him*^ i ■/': * ' . '34 

; , think that this plain of Grenelle, iibt\having^ )^^ 
r 'st^hisd. with the blood of any one during the-BiiS^ monthk^^o^ 
. ;BDine{ibiW« i-etum, it Vould be should 

it be q^^Kthe King» Finally .yJE ife of ofiuion that if . a yfet- 
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The author of these letters was destined bitterly to bewail 
these concessions, whioh '^ere only yerbal.at the moment they 
'were written, but whida became so many excuses for rigour 
when; thj? marshal had fallen into the hands of his enemi^* 
Even to preserve the life of one, a statesman should never give 
up that of another to the cruel rage of party. 

^ '■ ■ -vii. 

The courage of Marshal Moncey was punished as a serious 
Crime against discipline. He w’as exiled by the government to 
the castle of Ham. He entered it sadly for disobeying, but 
left it happy iat having disobeyed. 

Meanwhile Key was languishing in the dungeons of the 
Cpnciergerie, which had witnessed the agonies of the Royalists,^ 
of the Girondists, and of Queen Marie- Antoinette, during the 
prQsdiptions of. ^the reign of terror. His wife and children, 
wHpm ho had embraced for a moment at some leagues distance 
from Paris, on coming to his last abode, could no longer gain 
admi^^t^ce to 'him. He was put into one of those vaulted 
celisi gloomy and d^mp, which are constructed in the founda- 
^;tions of the building, and which only receive light and air 
^th||!jgh little windows half-opening on a narrow yard. This 
?Hght, which was insufficient to enable him to read, seemed a 
preparation for that eternal night of which he felt the approach* 

: He had no other occupation than his thoughts, and no otlier 
amusement, than- his flute. From this he drew forth airs some- 
• times sad as his , soul, sometimes gay as the memory of his 
childhood,' Aiid which by their pastoral and serene accent con- 
j; tre^ted^ with the gloom of his dungeon and the ah^ish of his 
suflMngs. . , \ j 7 r 

One of his companions in captivity, separated from niin by 
thO tMcjtness of Lavalette, listened,, without, being 

rjhWe to reply, to tbe mja^l^ply flute of the ^ 
vhas related that after Ws escape, and after *^^0^ 

; miarshal, he acpi^nt^y heaid one ddy, in Ms the 

^BMhe^anoof dun-' 

,;;,|eon,^ 'anl^ibat; th^O' ;i^.7rel«)vinded. in Get- ‘ 
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, , . , / ‘ THiecourt>p»^e^ declares itself in<K>i^ m 

iBflRy, /bringing tlie same air fonnerij? 

iljodulat^d by the unfortunate captive in his gloomy cell, op- 
pressed his heart and ihelted him to .tears. If man would* 
measure the suffering of his fellow being by what ha himself 
has suffered, he might treat wth rigour, but he would not tor- 
ture: he is cruel only because he does .not sufficiently' reflect. 
The assembling of the court-martial, and the collecting in 
Paris of the witnesses necessary for the trial, made the pri- 
soner languish for three whole months in the Conciergerie. 

At length he was brought before the tribunal of his peers. 
Some timid considerations of legal advisers had Jed him to the 
resolution of declining thjs^ trial of a military maii by military 
iiien, and demanding a political trial before the Chamber ot 
Peers. The .only benefit he could expect from this refusal of a 
trial by his companions in arms was delay ; but this delay ac^ 
corded to his demand was at the expense of his glory without 
securing his life. ' The marshals and the generals might recd- 
lect his exploits ; the peers only knew his crime. His destiij% 
from the day that he had rejected the counsel of honm^ at 
LonsJe-Saulnier, was to vacillate between all the rimsit fatal 
suggestions, from remorse to relapse, and from imprudence to 
irveakhess. To give up his life nobly was. ‘ the only way to 
lionouri or even to save it. The chicanery, of lawyers 
worthy of the soldier. / ; ' 

" ■■ ' ‘ 

The .court-martial, happy to relieve itself from the fe- , 
wponsibility of ' his life or death, declared itself incompetent./ 
Tbe Afarsbal and his, counsel triumpbied, the people tlie 
astonished, the court and the government W^eai^i- 
The mim»ters to hasten the catastrophei Md pbt 
;V/.&ihgle:'day;^hey'''^ the^ trial , to .the' 

royaliets,; wha';t^i^ac!ied^^ ■■ 
to the'Marshal; as a^W^k- ? 
tr^on, excited'^Ve^t^-'spul de;;. 
/31icli^^M^e:‘^snmed,''iii ej^s^ng.y before tbe' 

qf-an _impationt acjjuseji.mate^^. ol'fte accent/ 
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The trial is to the Chamber of Peers. ' ' 

.fci,^. — — — p--.. ^ , ^ 

; of the tifilicted btit impassfd3l0.inii|feter. ^ It was no’ logger the ^ 
man but the enemy wjho spoke. This was his only fault-r-the 
• fault of the time r%tb^ than of his chtu’acter. He seemed to 
demand not justice, but condemnation, and to require it not. 
only in the name of the country but in that of the foreigner. , 

It is not in the naihe of the King alone,” said M. de 
\ Richelieu, ‘Hliat wo: perform this duty; it is' in the. name of 
France for a long time indignant, and now stiipified with aston. 
ishment ; it is in the name of Europe that we conjure, and at 
the same. time require you to try Marshal Ney. We ventuyfe to 
say that the Chamber of Peers owes to the world a striking re- 
paration-^it must be a prompt one, for it is of consequence to 
allay t^e indignation which is rising on every side. You will 
not suffer^ too long an impunity to engender fresh disasters. 
The King’s ministers are compelled to inform you that this de- 
cision of the court-martial has become a triumph for .the 
factious ; it is of consequence that their joy should be shoiit 
' llyed that it may not ho fatal. 

^>f..^Th0 whole 'minis try had sighed these vh*itten werds.of the 
Richelieu, in order that the parliamentary act should 
the character of a diplomatic act, and of a declaratioh of 
government;. . The sole exculpation, if there be any for such 
lasiguage, was in tliie excitement of public opinion to which the 
minfeter alluded, But this excitement of royalist opinion was 
■ only thq, anger and the misfortune of the moment. ittbei v 

•duty of a government to become its interpreter and executioner .? 

IX. ' ■ V 


JVv The Chamber hf Pell's obeyed the impulse of the ministers. 

; with the .celerity of a body which apprehends that it may :]be 

■ : robb^ of the gta^esatioh of its resentment. In three duiys it 

■ ; ^Cs6hslitut|3^ itself into a judicial court, or rather a state ■trfi)unah 

which 

The trial commenced on the aist November- •. The galleries 
.were filled wRh, spectators, nearly 'all and several 

. Joreignon^ ainougst . whom were ■’•remarked^ with' pwn, Prince 
' %ettondSif and the membe^ the diplomatic hodji invidious 
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obseirei^ of a coxurse to whiofe they were parties* The Duke of 
Wellington from a sense of propriety ateented himself, aThe’ 
ibattle field is the 1;ribunal of warriors. .The trial bad been de- ' 
<aded between Marshal Ney and the English general at Water- 
loo. Wellington would have tarnished nis character and dis- 
honoured his victory in looking on the pangs of an adversaiy 
about tp be executed by his own country. It was nine o’clock 
in the morning. . 

the evening before the accused had been transferred from 
theJ[2onciergerie to the Luxembourg, witli an escort and a pre-^' 
cipitation which evinced the uneasiness of the government with 
respect to a rescue, or a rising of the people., A corps d'amiee 
was stationed around the palace, which vvas changed into a 
citadel. A lower room transformed into a prison, and furnished, 
with iron window bars, bolts, and wicket, served as a dongeou 
for the prisoner. He could contemplate from the window, the - 
gardens of tliis palace of the Senate and the Peerage, wheta 
but a short time before he had raised his voice in self-accusatioU 
by acknowledging fhe dis^isters of Napoleon. : 

At eleven o’clock he was summoned to appear before hift *' 
judges. He had laid aside his uniform and put on a blue coat ! 
without embroideiy, a sign of mourning, or of modesty, .’fee*?! 
coming an accused before liis country. Four grenadier dragp^il^^ 
of tho royal guard marched by his side, A murmur of 
of curiosity, and of pity, ran through the hall and the galleiieti 
on his appearance. His attitude was in melancholy keeping 
with bis , situation. His countenance, pale after ’ four mbutbsiv 
abode in the gloom of a prison, was calm and sad, and eviiiSBed , 
some emption. His lofty forehead indicated the remorse aiid 
presentiments revolving in his mind. ^ His eyes looked proudly 
' bn his da^ny. His closed Ups restrained the impjpessiou of 
bis sohli* Nothing m his appearance either suppUcajtea or^defi|d 
bis judges ; it was felt he W£W going to plead rather in ex- 
cuse tl^justidcation of his conduct^ and that he gave himself 
up ratfai^ to the good feeling tbto the o^science of hiif 
Collettes,. He' cast a glance round the occupied 

his seeking amongst thpse^ wclbtmown ^dountenanc^. 

some frapb.:^,: friendship, of sbrfp:f, pr of ..hope. Bdt all eyes 
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Were cast down not to encounter his. 'He bowed to the assembly, 
and holding but his hand familiarly to the most eloquent of his 
defenders, M. Hupih, he sat down amongst his legal advisers. 
The act of accusation was read in the name of the ministers. 
This was a history of the indecision, the weakness, and the de- 
fection of the Marshal, such as we have recounted in the course 
of this work. There was no occasion to distort or to colour the 
facts to prove the military crime. Ney listened to it without 
protesting by word or gesture When the reading was termi- 
nated, the Chancellor Dambray addressed some sad but en- 
couraging words to the accusecb “It is not here,” he said, 

“ that you need apprehend meeting with any prejudice, male 
volence, or partiality. We have rather to be on our guard 
against pld recollections, and the interest inspired by a warrior 
9P l0iig the glory of his country, and whom wo were happy to 
A ibchon in the number of our colleagues. You may speak without 

.fw:” ■ . , ‘ / 

, % . ,The accused, yielding a second time to the counsels of his 
ribdvbcatas permitted them to contest in a paltry spirit the forms 
of ]»(^dure, and to demand time by pleading the necessity of 
a .pTOliminary law in a court where he should have only invoked 
0|||dty and cqnsoiehce. The Chamber of Peers rejected these 
d^mnds, equally unworthy of the cause and the man. The 
4%^^% the warrior suffered by the pertinacity of his counsel ; 
the ihterW even which his position excited was lowered by it. 
In such conjunctures admiration of the accused forma part of 
the commiseration with which he inspires his judges and public 
opinion^ 

, ,x. ' 

V . The sittinjg,^ ^ after these discussions,, was ad- 

3 Qupnedl ^;^e.ii3r4 the spectacle of the ferst 

the rik^nsed accumulated other 
formal obj^ectipns against im^ M: Dnjixn him- 

biptfi a'consummate oi^tor of the bar,;. ^^^ 
tpit Ke w|L3 dbftinding the character even iroiofe tfe the life of 
> ^^1^ cHent7‘-t H# attached and lowered Winsetf these legal 
■ sophisms^ which embarra^^ without moyiiig the soul; 
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' ^^Wle the attorney general Bellait, a man acoastomed by his pro- ^ 
fession to see a victini in every accused^ replied more as a plea- 
dcr than a magistrate; tlie one desirous of absolving from aU, 
the other of incriminating eveiy^thihg ih the man whom they 
. respectively defended, or prosecuted. A fatal struggle ip all . 

. State trials^ in which the accuser’s object should he the life, and . 
the defenders the memory of the accused. 

The Chamtier of Peers, weary of this litigation, only granted- 
a few days to the Marshal’s counsel to prepare his defence. . 
The trial was continued on the 4th December; but on the" , 
opening of this sitting the Marshal, 6is ill advised as he had been 
in the preceding ones, attempted to screen himself from the ac- 
cusation by the capitulation of Paris, and the treaty of the 20th 
November, which had been the^ result of it. This* desperate . 
plea, which might have been urged before a tribunal of 
Coalition, was devoid of force, or application in a natio^Ij '; 
court. The capitulation of Paris, a purely military convehtidni . 
between the allied generals and the chiefs of the army of 
evidently only bound the allies; and only protected theparti^j^ 
of Bonaparte against reprisals by the foreign armies.^ ; It;l,e£t^v 
to the actual, and every future government of France, 
rights, just or unjust, of prosecution or clemeniy, which hel^g: 
to the governments of an independent country. The interim ' 
jeotidn of such a plea, therefore, w as equally injudicious in point 
of ability, as inadmissable in point of right. It seemed to con- 
vey a , challenge of independence to the national government, 
pnd to place the accused as if in an ancient asylum under ^ . 
guaratitee, not of his peers and his countrymen, but of foreign- 
!erii. The asylum was not worthy of one of the first soldiers 
. o^France/ The court was not stopped by these c^bjectione, but , 
proceeded to interrogate the accused. V. ^ 

His an swers were more noble than his defence J , jfer hii soul 
spoke through his O'Cm mputb, dnd hht by tW subterfuges of 
his lawyer He confofWed, accetii<>f 

King, and tl^ij of the enter;b^j^ of Nupolepn 

as-heiSg^hitebi.thathe^dese^^ If. tak^te bl?^h|^t-back-in 
an wrbn; ^ sWore that he had 'itet 

hhn bac]|%|^6lf in that inetomepl pumsbme%^ ■ That he 
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had left Paris with loyal intentions of serving the King ; that 
,011 arriving at Besangon, and seeing the ejccitement of the 
ti-oops, he had been assured that Napoleon’s enterprise was con- 
certed with Austria and England ; that he had then dreaded , 
being the instigator of a civil war ; that he had pressed in good 
faith tiie King’s hand in his own, on taking leave of bis majesty ; 
that the sentiments of respect manifested by him at that 
moment, had sprung from his heart, that he had not dissembled 
in the least ; that he bad perhaps been misled, but had never 
;^ted with perfidy. 

The accent of truth, and regret for outraged loyalty* shone 
forth ill his answers^ When the defection at Lons-le-Saul- 
nier came to be investigated his emotion redoubled, and be 
, unbosomed himself with still greater frankness. “ I was con- 
|.fUi6ied,’"' he said, “ I wanted good advice and I found none. I 
>‘$1^ Generals Lecourbe and Bourmont to aid me with 
^ thw counsel and support, but got nothing from them. One 
ccloiiel alone evinced a noble resistance to my orders, this was 

Duhalen; I owe him this praise, he alone gave in his 
l^^gnation.” 

concluded amidst general emotion, and the witnesses 
^ The Duke de Duras and the Prince de Poix, who 

^ hM witnessed the Marshal’s interview with the King, both 
attested that he had promised to bring back Bonaparte in an 
iron cage. The accused feebly denied this circumstance, which 
appeared to weigh most heavily on his mind *. “1 think,’’ he 
said, my remark was that Bonaparte deserved to be im* 
prisoned in an iron cage. It may be, however, that thisAroat 
may have escaped me, in the confusion these events and the 
presence *of the King threw me into. I have no reason, ib 
throw any doubt on the assertion of the Duke de Duras.” He 
triumphantly refuted the : accusation of having receive^ 'at 
Besan^n a pecuniary bribe for his treachery to the King. 

Another witness, M. de Faverney^ywitlieul^m any 
charge against the accused, uttered an eiiiogium bn &e fidelity 
: of^ GetHliTiiDecourbe which contrasted with tlje conduct of the 
5: Marahal, lecourbe had died since the 20th March, 
f At last^ General Bourmont appeared. He who had been 
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Oeileral Boarmont. ' ’< : 

the most intimate with the prisoner was his bitterest accuser. 
Having commanded under the Marshal at Lons-le-Sauluier*. 
Bourmont had alone witnessed all the mental anguish and 
temptatioiis of his chief; and was, so to speak, a personifica- 
tion of the Marshal's conscience before bis judges. But 
the conscience of this accuser himself free from reproach, im- 
, partial and uninfluenced by ambition? Did be not accuse 
another to exonerate himself? This is the question the spec- 
tators of the scene put to themselves. It was about to be 
answered by the subsequent proceedings. 

Bourmont, a young and gallant combatant in the wars of La 
Vendee, had given early proofs of his bravery and talents against 
the armies of the republic. As a soldier of the civil war he 
had passed after the pacification of La Vendifie into the raii^ of 
Napoleon's army. The Emperor had rapidly promofed 
from rank to rank, asdf to show the royalist armies ihatmiKtfti^ . 
merit constituted as wide a field to brave soldiers in thq. j^i^pk 
of the nation as in the forests of the Bocage. The ; 
on their return, had found Bourmont in the army list of 
leon. , His royalist opinions and his military service in 
new army had cxjnstituted for him a double title to the 
of these princes. His ambition had everything to expect oitlieS,: 
from their gratitude as a Vendean, or from tlheir justice as Vft 
soldier of France. : 


V Such was the position of Bourmont when the debarkation 
of Napoleon, the taking of Grenoble, the occupation of Ly<;tti8, 
the visible comraotioh.in the army of Ney, the perplexity of 
the marshal, the imminence of a fresh catastrophe for^ the^ 
Bourbons, and of a new usurpation of Napoleon, caused a 
struggle in the heart of the general between bis ancient and 
his r^nt fidelity, his old and new fortune. Since the events 
Of which he had given tOstimcgiy before 
^e jddgi^v thq: conduct of Bourmont had home theii^lS^essbn 
of thisv^ruggie of his thoughts in his soul. It been per-: 
]pieiqd^ contradictory, according to thaliwicillation of 
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I ) 0 ve^ts ; ra^i^ the conqueror on the firsjt impufee^ giving him- : ' 
self up ip victorj/then retracting at the last mo> 

mant by ^ser tfon before thp^enemy, as if to impart to his return 
to %p j,,royal cause more valuer and more premeditation to his 
of Napoleon. He had followed Nay *«p to the hour 
of 'the defection in the square of Lons-le-Saulnier> He 
hidrimmedktel^ quitted the army to offer his sword to 
the King* at Paris, Being outstripped by the Emperor at the 
Tuilerles ho had again solicited service in his cause, through 
the mediation of his old companions in arms, who had rashly 
, ans^erod for liim to Na 2 )oleon. Having obtained a command 
in the army of the north, he had passed over to the enemy to 
rejoin the King at Ghent. It would have been more appro.-' 

. a niaji to call for witnesses in his own cause 

' as a disinterested witness in the cause of his old 

‘ gpae]^. . When justifying himself in his examination, and 
hefore-.^e court-martial, Ney had thrown a portion of his 
Wee^eas upon Bounnont. The latter, thus inculpated iu the 
.^j6jetice of his new musters, was irritated at these charges of 
Marshal, which lay heavy upon his past honour and his 
ambition. ' His situation was delicate with respect to , 
tils .imtoha equivocal with the royalists, reproachful with the . 
parlds^s of Napoleon. If he was silent he was open to sus]^- 
cion, if he accused he’ was ungrateful, and if he did not aceiise> 
he was lost. The knotty point of this drama lay in confronting 
these two men, who had both compromised themselves, and* 
neither of whom could exonerate himself except by mutual. 

’ accusations,. : All ' eyes . endeavoured to explore their hearty 
imihe oxpressiPn:^bf 4bek countenances. T^y diemsely^ 
avoided lockmg at each other. . v' 


rxn 


;‘‘ I h^ve already bePn interrogated at Lille -Upon, these 
JBk)armoat :« *^T abslhined from xnakit^ a charge 
agiiitist’ accused, feing restrained by the eomrakemtiou ; 
; thiiis dub misfottuiies. But now Ihat^bW Attacks me, 

bavmg approved hlw phxjlaihation 
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f • , !• it - ,, ’..K^ at BouniioaVs depoaitron. , , ^ 

i.i.iii*iit.i )j, , ,, 'v^ ii /i ,i, ii f ;— . .,, , ;„t 

proclamation might produqe. We .wore tbelanctol;^>^ 
do^[(!ifi© qffieew hands and said to u^, w 

; had -^^TO^that we wdill4 not have comeV’* " ^ 

At these words the tnarshcd could no longer reStteih his 
reerimihation* *Mt appeals,” he said, “ that M, Bourmont 
has' laid' down bis plan for a long time, and that for eight 
months he has been preparing his accusations at iille. ^ He 
had flattered himself, perhaps, that we^ should never see one- 
another.; again ; he thought that I should be treated herel ,aa 
JLabedoy^re was. It is unfortunate that General Lecourbe is 
; not alive ; but I invoke him in another place. I summon him 
against these depositions in a more elevated tribunal. Here 
M; Bonymont overwhelms me, but there wo shall be judged 
both one and the other. 

** Etowever, I summoned these two officers to my residence; 
|I called upon them in the name of honour to let me know 
thoughts. 'M. Bourmont said to me, ‘ I agree with the 
rpf|i;aions: expressed in the proclamation.* Lecourbe said to me, 
that been sent to you?* I made no reply, but insisted 
fein, having their advicej and received no answer. Did anyone 
Say to me, ‘ Wheto ate you going ? You are about to risk your 
hpnonr and your' reputation for a fatal cause ! ’ 1 have only 
jfound men w^ho have pushed me over the precipice. 

“I invited them to remain with me, but they withdrew. 
It was General Bourmont who called out the troops : ho had 
two hours to reboot. If he had thought my conduct criminal, 
could he not have me arrested ? I was alone, I had not a man 
t with mo, nor a saddle-horse to escape with. He went away. 

; and took refuge with the. Marquis de Vaulchier ; forming toge- 
i the?r coteries to be prepared for events, and to open, 

I citoumjstances, a door to esjOape hy. h'inally, all the^S^^eS 
came fti a body to take tpe them, and to 

public square, into th^ veiy midst of the 


ft 




Xlt. 


AAer t^e wpMs, Which the 


t occasion, ani 


le approach of death, must 
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; , CroHS examiuation of BourmOni. 

as sincere/ aiid * not reti:^t before 

God while marcbibg to execuUpn» betw^ 'the 

accasedi the accuser, the president/i&i the aasembly^l^^ 
more, direct, more pressing, aud jhcnfe; overwhelmingly 
sertiona I and, contradictions broke forth in questitmsv 
• , regroadhes'.'* 

Who gave the order to.assemble the troops?” demanded 
the president. “ I did,” acknowledged Bourmoiit, ‘Gnit by 
order of the marshal.” “He assembled them,” said thie 
acscttsed, “ after I had communicated my proclamation to liim.” 
“How did it happen?” said the president, interpreting the 
sentiments of the judges, and addressing the witnessj, that 
after you had disapproved of your chief’s proceedings, yi^h ^till 
followed him to the square ?’* “ I wished to see,” re^li^ the 
witness, “ if any opposition should manifest itself amongst the 
\roops. As to neutralisitig the ascendant of the marsh^-pyer ; 
:*.them, there was only one means, and that was to kill Mm./* • 
“You have said,”cnod the accused, “that I wore at.Lonia4e- , 
Saulnier the decoration with the effigy of Napoleon; thaiisffe^&e. 
Do you then look upon mo as a wretch? I must in thatc^e 
have come from Paris with the intention of betraying the 
King ! I regret tliat a man of understanding should em^oy 
such false and paltry arts. Lt is really infamous to swear to , 
such fabrications. M. de Bourraont contributed to urge mo on 
to defection.” 

i* Bourmoiit seemed embarrassed in explaining some orders 
;6f detail given to the army by the marshal or by himself. 
.“‘Permit me to ask,” said one of the defenders with accusing V 
pertiti^ity ; “ M. de Bourmont states that he was conducted to 
the square by a sentiment of pure curiosity. Will he say^that 
U WB 3 curiosity also wliich took him to the banquet' givej^ to 
the; marshal af^r thoiproclamltioa?’’ It w 
nece^ry,^ replied Bourmont, “ to remove suspicion, mid 
. avoid being arrested. The marshal was une^ pl^ut 
. sent office's to asCerUin the aide g(|®g 

‘ aitested^'no'Ohe,'!'^ihterrupted''|fee m^hal. ISft'; 

to choo^. mad^ pbj^'l&n ; nobp|j%/ 

. with th^ .;^^^ one colonel who, gaw^n hi^ i’esignation». 
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maden^y^r^ cointDand ; yqu/i^HW have * 

had t^e Arrested, atid yo& yould have done;; added 

' or remorse, which sdmetiiiS& breaks 

“Yes, if you had killed me you 
me a great service, and j^erhaps it was your 

-■/■mi' reproach from a faithless chief to a subordinate for 
baviug spared , him before the fault was committed,, made the 
spectators shudder. The whole agony of tortured honour in 
the soul of the marshal was revealed in that exclamation; and 
all that he had suffered was felt on hearing that longing for 
death hurst from Mm, “ Is it you/’ he continued, apostrophi- 
sing his accuser, “ who could have resisted the enthusiasm of 
. th$ \frOops? I do not believe you have firmness or talent 
nilbugh for that ! We cannot stop the ocean with our hand/^ 
...lae had, already said in his examination. 

.M. Dnpin, another of the marshars counsel, embarrassed 
Mi de Bounnont again with an interrogatory which eveiy' reply 
rendered criminating to himself. What effect 
Utter and . the proclamation of the marshal’ produce 
pxi^|Ki^,/the army demanded M. Berrjer, father of the cele*- 
of ifeat name. “ The soldiers cried ‘ Vive TEm^ 

^ ^"erCur ! ' ” replied, Bburmont ; “ the officers were stupified/* 

, “^Let the witness state/’ resumed M. Berry er, with a double 
: meaniilg which was obvious to all, “if he himself then, cried 
‘ Vive ie Boi ! ’ “ 

The Assembly understood this question, as justifying the 
marshal add accusing the witness. Some murmured at the. 
/boldness of the advocate, others rejoiced at the embarrassment 
of Bourmont. A movement took place, then a 
Bo^rmbot retired,. U every breast the* painfefcij^/ 

/predion of a mail who could extenuate when speaking agidhst 
; himself, and aggravate in his own justification. .. />; a- 

The prefect of the Jura, M. de, Vaulchier, a zealous, but a 
conscientious man^‘ incapable of zaislng himself on the condem- 
nation of ah enemy, was then heard. In communication at all 
' hours withjhe marshal; concerting measures for his province, 
at fiitt ^picted^ active fidelity of Key; then his doubts 
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ar t/the^fl«R«e8s^f the struggle yith which the ^0“^ 
charge him; then the J 

diminutioft iJf that fideUty m prop^w m 

events dianged, and the troops “LS 

larity 'sVelled by the' approach of Napolebft. t 

M &e, dL the'Lme picture of the mmtah con^^^^ 
the acSed. Having been brought before >he 
his defection in the square, he was ask^ 

Napoleon. “ Nothing can induce me to do so, p 
M. Cappelle; “ I have sworn fidelity to the &ng. , 
also"” s^d Ney, “ would have wislied to remain f^l^bful to 
Bourbons; but unfortunately, events will not ' 

‘However, no injury shall be done to those princes , 
retire to an appanage which will be ^®™* ^ ^ 

.to him who shall dare to violate the respect that is due to ^ 

Count de Grivel, Inspector of the National 
the Jura, who had alone responded to the 
: err of “ Vive le Roi ! " in the square, and broke b» 

' More the troops of the line, had been P>^®/f f 
ttdrshal against their sedition. Being a man of feeling g bt- j 
courage, he gave his evidence without ag^vatin^ .. ’ 

“ ’9^y,” demanded the president of the marshal, did you 
not take some measure or other to prevent the s^iotion of 
yoursoldiera ? How did your resolutions, which *e^® 

: in the evening, become so guilty the followmg ; 

'.'■■“•After the tempest has passed,” replied the j 

- *“it is easy to reason on its fury. I repeat that I was 

vented, drawn away as if by qmdiantment. ■;! ^ P®^5” 
haii hppn concerted with the alUea ; , th04a^^ 


V^l^e i>i* Maill^ nobly confirmed the^. ,Mierliote of 
By a deposition altogether exculp^Yj, wd. in 
iw baonerated the marehal fooih all.jrehiM 1^^® 
tretifeV'-' m deposition of a good-heart^ man, wW 
tion to litWi^'l^urbo^ wiw hereditary, soothed the * % 

prisoned, '"aSd-tohindled^ hope in the brdwts of his fnends... 
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Geiieral Phillip |le Sifigir, who h^ aijice In^rue 
neaa to the glory ctf Ney in Bia of the Rusam*?^ War,” 

Sppkf^^th fcW" saihe 4#e^y of mind, and asserted the same 
the- part of the marshal atrUio timo pf 
hto‘^e|>hi^re|6;assui^^ . : * 

After theafe 'discu^^^ he tween the accused .and the wit- 

ne^% ;;whi9h the "observations of some of the peei^ slwimefully 
endeavoiu^ to, Exasperate, Bavoust was heard in 

explanation of the Convention of Paris, which* according ip/ 
Joey ’s defenders* shielded his life and liberty against aljl inquiry ? 
into his acts* Bavoust stated that he had understood this 
convention in the sense of a complete amnesty for all the acts -of 
thp inWregnum ; aiid that if, this convention had not had tbai^ 
sigdifiPation in his mind, he would have still fought and mighi 
|[i^b conquered^ . Yes,” exclaimed the prisoner, who had 
^/r^hly placed hia hope in this capitulation, “it is on the 
faith, 6f this convention that I have reposed; without that pan 
Jt-be believed that I should have hesitated to perish sword in 
09 than appear here on the bench of criminals.** ; , 




XV. 


'■ This la^.cPnWovorsy being exhausted, M. Bellart began, 
as i>rosecutp9; to ;sttm up and aggravate the crime. HiS j&rst . 
wor^s degraded the accused from bis glory* before he degrjftded 
him^ ^ h|s innocence and his life. They displayed that. 

; decJ|imatiion which thinks of the echo, and which 

fprgots tjie, rebound of the accusation in the heart of the ac- 
cui^^ ; Itopla^^lO; part which has to be played by 
for penal punishment in the name pf 
; policy;; to ask nothing more 

Bpli&Vwas otto of tbpse men who are not cruel by 
that His heart waa^inel^g 

Twhile his words ware embittered by what he <^led of. 

j/dtttyj\ lii? iaid,, that when Consulted some months'^iefpre by . 
" tijjQ acpji^d, he had given, with sinpe^commie- 


v;seratibn* adrice the bEst calculated to save him. Hie part noWi 
^thpwever, wSflT’to strike him with hto elequenee^ and did so. 
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“ N^Ule peers, wheiit in formerly :' 

coveri^d with populous cities, the pj^l^opliic^tl livelier, 
is that insad^fe m4rrt>aty,; the character-* 

ij8& iattribiite or species, perceives the thdaacholy remains 
ofVIhose celehratedi monuments raised 
vain hope ;nf braving the hand of time, h^t, which are now 
ttdtbihg m^ore than dust and shapeless niinarhe cannot avoid 
filing a profound melancholy when he thinks of the fate of , 
hhman pride and human works. But how still more cruel for 
, him ivho loves his species is the spectacle of the ruins of glory, : 
fallen to decay by its own misdeeds, and tarnishing itself thoae 
honours it had so nobly won ! ; ' \ t 

•^When this calamity o(x;urs,» there is something within us 
which struggles against conscience for that routine bf respisct 
' sd Ion ji attached to the illustrious fallen. Our instinct i'S '^j 
asperated at the caprice of fortune, and we feel desirou^, hjr^ 
a thoughtless contradiction, still to honour what beamed wit;h> 
so bright a splendour, at the same time that we despisev 
detest the author of such frightful calamities to the state. . • 

" ‘‘Such, noble peers, is the double and oontradicCory^pia* 
pressiou which the commissioners of the King - unavp^dab^’ 
experience on the occasion of this deplorable trial, 'W^outd 
heaveg that two men existed in the illustrious accused whom 
by a rigorous duty we are compelled to prosecute ; 'but there, is 
only ope. He who so long covered hiipself . with miliary 
gloiW , is the same who has become the most cnlpablfeV cf 
futizens. 


, •) “ Of what avail is his former glory to the i^ation ? He hjw 
; ; extinguished it by a laW treasoriy^jrpductive tp ,pur 

- ^ uh^%py county of a catastrophe upon which we 
vehtdie to’ re^^ our attention. What mattersUl^^ 
ab^^> lhe 8tate» if it- be him who hai^ po!jV0^^dJy con 
to There is nothing that such ft crime can, ellace. 

Ihfiro to. no sentiment which most, not yie^4.t6 horrpjr insplired 

, .‘Srato&rgBt he was a fether, nsTOing 

, iSui ' That whwK a father '^"at the;pri<^ evepi.ot 
a rew^ the minis)^, protector of the ^hlio'j^etj, is 
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Stitt, wre called upoii ^ dof; itji spite of the marmui;aof ;|^e|ioii9 
which mistaken dbject; ii , 
vifuty. w*ith rectitude and simplicity. ; We may^ at le^ti'lS^e 
the accused from galling declametiphs. Where is the 
for theih iii pras^mce of a conviction drawn from the most in- 
eontestible evidence?.’! shall, therefore, spare theni to. him* 
as the li^t homt^e I can offer. He still, doubtless; preserves; 
sufficient pride of soul to appreciate its value, to judge hiihself,' 
and to SistihguisK in those who are charged with the grievous 
mission of hiS; prosecution, the truly priinful mixture of those 
i^grets which belong to the man, and those imperious obliga- 
tions which are imposed by office.’* 

. After this Oratorical display of circumspection, bettor caleu- 
lateff^tp relieve the judges of their scruples of admiration and 
than to do. honour to the victim, BcUart exaggerated the 

Nation to that degree as to maintain that a fault of weakness 
? crime of preraeditStion ! Everything in the character, 
I fhdf/fevbn in. the faults of the marshal, protested against a pre- 
* copCj^lV'ed treason. But in the habits of legal men every accu: 
sation appears insufficient if they do not exaggerate it even to 
^iii3(K^y. It is thus that justice itself- loses its sanctity and 
' fts r^pect axnongst men. 

After the speech of M. Bcrryer, an incident of a tragic 
J^ jaatare, the real 'cause and character of which had not beeii pre- 
i JriQrUsly known, caused an emotion amongst auditors and judges, 
I Vhot .^uld have been a thousand times more excited if they 
I had then been acquainted with what we are going to recount. 


XVI. 


! . y; From tbe;Cdmmeh(;^ement of the trial the defenders ot the 
accused, as cafefu} of hia honour i» future estimation 4s hie 
i^^ficatbn at bad consulted with btitff as 

bia.defeQCi^.,,.,, -.^^et^.ythey 
of justif^pg' the accused than of Suinrc^^^ig the 
eyes of Should 

to a desire for life, ot ^ 

^ the;di^ty ^^^^^^ majesjty of ttje name. It 
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TTJNjr tfefu natare of iht? defence; ’ 

All 4iL<ei$0 . things , me to ^xisteiiceJiip^Qre/ 

than I myself desire it ; ai| th^se aSeetions are ties wtfefrtdhd ; 
tfie ^eart much stronger than reason approves of,' and ir^depen- , 
dentiy of our own will ; for I Iko in these dear beings, they Uyo , 
in niOi: and it is thus their existence which cries out and tortures 
itself '^maturdy with mine ! I confess t<\ you, therefore, 
without' shame and without weakness, that although resigned., 
to death 1 am desirous of living I Defend my life, therefore, if - 
you think: you Can defend it, and by every legal means by which 
you can protect it from my enemies !** 

“ But,*’ he resumed, mth the gesture of a man of honour • 
who rejects all baseness, “do not defend it at every price! 
No, not lif^ itself at every price ; neither for my own sake, nor 
; that of my name, nor for my wife, nor for my children, shall 
. my life bo purchased by the slightest dishonour ! You now/*/ 
“ know all my thoughts ; life, if it can be preserved, 
honour,* but death rather than a life which might here- 
"tarnish with a second stain my character and my memory. ! 
is therefore for you, more calm and more experienced than I 
^am.in the study of ' law-courts, to read the thoughts of my ^ 
judges in the expression of their features ; and if, after having ; 
tried f all proper means of sa^vung my life, you see at the last. 
5 moment that my cause is desperate, and that my condemnation 
/determined on in their minds, apprise me of it that .T may, 
nobly before them and before posterity ! I confide to you 
" my nanie and my memoiy ! Watch over them for me, and like 
|boni5idetite doctors who are not afraid of acquainting their dying 
witb ^/danger, that he may prepare his soul for deatb, 
/^pprise/iaae unhesi^itingly at the proper moment, of what X, 

■ ought tQ^dq, ..and what I ought to say, that I may tako ^ 
leaV^ of hope and life I” ^ i 

riis, to do so, and now the. : 

:;|[n0mentX6i^see^ had arrived;- .They/vfaa^^-- 

:^uVted eveiy iheans of delay, and every appeal to feelings w^ch 
^8uch a cause would naturally suggest, but all had failed/in con- 
evincing or softeiuog thO' resolution of the judges, coun- * 

..tenahcGS, their looks, their manpurs, ortbeur silence evidently; 
signified a cozidemna^oti already coine to ;'in their hearts. 
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Finalr e^cU of the d&fenc?. 


I)ugiu, the raarshal’s defe!»der, lei^tig tow^ 
to’ %im in a low voice : This is the morftent ! Every hope is 
-lost! You have now only to render your death illustrious, and 
ito save your memory by falling nobly and patriotically bi^fore 
; .ypur country !** “ I understand you,” replieji the marshal : w 
Jeigning a desire to breathe a littlfe fresh air and to tilke some 
..repose, he went put accompanied by his two defenders;^ cot 
. cert with them his demeanour and language. They cdiafirhaed 
to hirn with a painful but necessary frankness, the inflexibility 
: of the peers, and the certainty of the sentence. ‘‘ But wehave 
reserved for you,” said M. Dupin, “ a means of intervening 
yourself, by some last and noble words, in the catastrophe of - 
your trial and your life. Wo shall return to the court, and I 
shall ask to defend you in my turn. I shall begin by piecing 
your privilege as a foreigner to France, which romp,'^si yc|i \ 
from its judgment, by your birth at Sarrelouisy a city now .’dis . ) 
mined from our territory. At my first words indicating ah in-^ 
tention of shielding you thus, in your (quality of a foreigrter/yhu •' 
will rise, and interrupt me with a burst of indignation, and ^h 
impulse of patriotism, which you have no occasion to feign J apd - 
. you will interdict me from seeking tosaveyourlife, at thejprice 
of abdicating your glorious nationality !” 

The marshal thanked his defenders, and concertodvwith 
, them the few words he had to utter, on interrupting M. Dupin ^ 
and reclaiming his country. He wrote them on a sheet of , 
paper^ that the interest of the drama might not blot thetp from 
* his memory, and he rolled it between his fingers likh 
y / thp?e notes which orators hastily scribble to remihd ' theta of 
idea. ' \ 

i^ They tlien returned into court, and the priso^n^V eCun^^ 

,V i ro^d to speak. M Bcrryer, sen., in his speech ;e?Eph^fated his 1 

. /..--lx- .n*x' j ‘'‘wife- 



. . ip; the. preceding sitjtings, left no doubts witti any who were not 
by hatred or prejudice, M, Ijiapiri then rising aftc^ 
affected an intention of snatching the marshal 
Fi’an'ce, by.piftintainmg that he was ho 
l((tog|i^p\3^enc since to and that 
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tba,tr^ati^^ 'of 191,5‘had.taketi^^^ that city from the iFrehch 
Iterrib^. The.marsbal then, as. if impelled by noble sh^e at 
hearing this sophism pleaded, which to save him from the 
^affqld wptijd rob him of his country, started suddenly tip 
- to clmm;ids and to protest against this too zealous 

.defeiiee. I am a Frenchman,” he cried, placing his. 

hand on his breast; *‘and I know how to die like a French 
man. 'I thank my generous defenders for >vhat they have done,' 

, ;ahd what they would wish to do, but I beg of thorn to cease to 
defend me rather than to do it imperfo^ctly. I rather wish not 
to be delended at all than to have only the shadow of a defence. 
J am tried contrary to the faith of treaties, and I am not per- 
mitted to invoke them ! Like Moreau, I appeal from this ;to 
. .'■^iirope and posterity !” 

. . ' Tho, emotion caused by this premediated scene was immense 
^ TTlie suddenness, the accent, the gesture, and the look qf the 
I £^c6used ihorbased it beyond anything that had been foreseen in 
preparation. Nature, as usual, surpassed all anticipation, 
j; ' f Tb^se'TO closed the pleadings. The accused was justly 
I IjrpiU^y^id fr^ refuge so unworthy of him which ho had coh- 
iV' sbWted to B In the capitulation of Paris, and under, tbo 
;! .^auspices of the foreigner. TIis accuser moved that ho should 
|r ^be deciared guilty of high treason. The peers re-assombled 
I > with closed doors, to discuss amongst themselves the questions, 
t . of conviction, of the nature of the crime, and tlie penalty, 
Ivlattached to it. They numbered 161 voters. Some had ■ 
V' absented ^^^eihjselves, others retired to avoid being impli-r 
catedin an act fqr which they might now or hereafter be 
,l:^.>eproaclied, according to the passions of the moment, or of 
I’fpturity", Thi& ypdpg Puke de Broglie claimed the right .pf 
^ sittnig from winch' was dispensed by his youth; in ordor/lSi 
f . protest by hp vote' immolation as cohttaly 
, II to the gr^fetitiide ah;0he honour of his country. Faithful 
t. to the home sehtim'Onts of Madame de Stacl, whose daughter 
H-ho married, and who sanctified the genius of letteJrs 'by the 
-■.^genjjus of pity. iv, ■ 

, The peers being dmd«3 on thO'.ehkigfe of premeditkti6p, 
and almost unanimous the. crime,' apd its qualifiration as to 
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0^ treasotTf deliberated individualty^Jind aleud, 

; 6b; tile penalty^: The tribunal hot belUg i^U&y/but 
i!4t could a}3preciate all the circumstahcesi estimate the man, re ^ 
i ;; hpiU his service^^ the odium of at^tte ingratitude, wbi- 

itifate bn reparation, graduaite the punishment and spare blood. 
Under the inspiration of humanity, and to ratify the policy and 
well-understood interest of the Bourbons, exile would have been ^ 
the most appropriate penalty for a crime occasioned by sudden 
impulsfe; but to throw at the army, as it were, the head of Ste 
moat gffllant and popular chief, was a dehance to all reconcitta- 
. tion, an implacable grievance planted in the hearts of brave 
men, almost all of them more or less accomplices in his crime. 
The guilty man himself confessed his fault, honoured the King, 
and raised no other standard than that of repentance: 'Jitjxd . 
sorrow, in opposition to the standard of the Restoration*, j 
was no longer dangerous but in an ensanguined tebiV. 
phantom alone was thenceforward to be drea4lod ; everything 
demanded that he should be reproved, but saved. Seventeen 
peers only, in this select body of the statesmen and courtiers of ‘ 
'Franco, had the courage to refuse this victim to the fury Of tjie 
times, and to vote for his exile. We here record' their\natees, 
that public esteem may also liave its tablets, in which history 
will find and a^vard its meed of praise to those hearts which are 
inflexible to the passions or the calculations of parties. 'IHey 
were: The Duke de Broglie, the Duke de Montmorency, Ber- 
tholet,Chassoloup-Laubat,Chollet, Collaud, Pontahes, Goit^on- 
^int-Cyr, Herwyii, Klein, Lanjuinais, Lemerbfe Lenoir 
' iaroohe, Malleyille, Richebourg, Curial, L^ly-Tolieh^al. ' ' 

: . "SUve peers, Messrs, de Choiseul, do “Saint Suzafitie, de . 
<;;8t^6de,. and do Nicolai, either less bbnvinc^iji or less : 

!66uragW>us, abstained from voting. A humto* buifc.timid,iiett- 
' which neither strikes ndr saves, t^t wluch s^^ never 
' h#;p^mHted to stand between the swof ii an4 thb 

^ for those who voted in a mass for de^th, some from a 
con notion of the proportion of .the penalty to the, 

■ from a short sighted feojin^of the necessity of tlie 

froA devotion tp; A cause to ' ^hich they could 
refuse nojl|SDg-"-not Oven' the "head of a hero— and several 
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througi^.s^p|as .^i»ulat^^^ as a pledge of their suspeet^ and 

recpnt roji^tism ; ;tbe cruel ;tbrough vengeance, the cowardly 
Ihrou^h wetness, the flatterers from adulation, the ambitious 
thippi^^ti'Qlpatioa of the benefits to be derived from this sacri- 
fice;^ spHility ; we conceal their nam©^ from respect to their me- 
mories apdi consideration to their families. Posterity should have 
its amnesties as well as policy ; the annals of nations are not a 
pei^tual index of resentments and divisions between the chil 
diren of those parents who were either culpable or unfortunate. 
To pardon the victims and to pardon even the judges, is the law 
of true justice for beings so fallible as we are. To pardon is to 
forget. Let us forget! 



XVIT. 


. 1 ; It miist be said, in extenuation of these hundred and thirty 
^3|:i;e^:FS who pronounced sentence of death, that, in the opinions 
of many, dea^ was but a nominal satisfaction given to the 
rigour of their conviction, but that they voted it under the tacit 
condition of a commutation of the penalty by the government. 

sentence,'* says M. de Vaulabelle, the most exact histo- 
rian mad the most severe against this vote, “ w^as scarcely pro- 
nounced, whan the Duke de Bichelieu, who attended this 


nocturnal sitting, was surrounded by a great number of the 
Voters,,; who conjoted him to solicit from the King exile to 
America for thp condemned, instead of the scaffold.” 

. ^ The Dd^^de llichelieu*s heart was groat enough to com- 
prise at dnee'^bdth,^ justice and clemency. Whilst the judges^ 
still shut up in tK|;X«uxembourg, were communicating to each; 
Other in an finddrAtone those observations which result frd|n. 
great ;^ts accojpaplished by public assemblies, some expecting 
infle^bihiy, others a. of the anger of the cohrt, 
the prime minister had hastened to the Tuileries to imidorejtibe 
^ter having served the prince. The King was mild by 
^ mature, and magnknimous by calculationi Ifis long.stiidy of 
; human vipjssitud^^ in histoiy, which teaches , the mutifityiinP ex- 
fecUtions as much ^ the deceptions of bencfi.tai had'iitobcied the,/ 
tins prijice with a philosoj^hy y^ioh resembleddh' 
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H6 did, not fete beceusie he lojfed 
' he governed genemily with a w to posterity, 

H^nri IV. and aspired to imitate hitn ; he wished npt. at any 
to leave a sinister memory tofttturity. If he had been solely anO' 
trdly King he certainly have pardonfed ; bat 'ahhongh hd^ 

, independence in'his government, and^a disd^nfnl supe- 

riority over his family in his palace, he felt hihiaelf accdantable 
to his allies, and he yielded to the opinions of those: a^hd :. 
him. The representatives of the great powers, and abpv^^all, 
the Duke of Wellington, might have encouraged liis iilwarims 
position to clemency, but influenced unknown to themseHbs, by 
, the.ulra-royalist portion of the society of Paris by which they' 
were surrounded, they were involuntarily impinged in, its 
p^siohs. 

XVllL 




The English nation was not an accomplice on tliis Oec^ 
either in this apathy, or this nicit approbation' of a military 
execution, which soldiers might look upon as just, biit g^erous 
hearts found cruel. Madame Hutchinson, the wife of a mem* 
bor of parliament, and a relation of the Duke of Wellington, 
whp was then in Paris, and whose house was . the^Apspitahle ' 
rendezvous of the naost liberal-miuded officers of the English , 
army, interceded in the most earnest manner with Hfe,^raco \ 
, . obtain from him a decisive intervention for th? salvhtto of ^ 

Marshal Key. She conjured him, by his oW|f^.gl^lry arijii the 
^gipry of his country, to avert, by such a std|fj4iie repisjiich 
V ^y^ich wouM rest on his memory if this; 

^ • aiocpmplished under his eyes, and apparpn% 1^ 

;;V p8ii!ti«ipfttion. It is even said that, in bpi^'ist?d«kt 

a^eal to the magiianimity of the English genejnd^7^i|j|me . 
Hutchinson threw herspK at the feet of thS 
^ -'Players what, abe%!i^.;ni|t-pbj^m^^ 

his wish to yield 

t^^^nohiug a splicitatibh, and the imp^sibiliiy in which he ! 

. of preseing upon yhe free decisiour of the King;* 

engagements' 

7 suy^cts, cpntrtwtPd in 
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* lutdi^ii^iaion of Madame Hutchinaon. ; - . 

correspo]^4^<^ or private interviews during the camp^gn^ the 
JDuke rej^ied that his hands were tied by itnperative consider- 
tod that ^ mi^ht be his personal' sentiments of 

intereatr and odhimiser^ for an unfortunate advelmry, his 
duty:|i«to to be> silent, to despise the false jud^ent of the 
timoaori his. character, and to leave all to this more tolighteaed 
and fmf»artia1 verdict of posterity. 

Hutchinson retired in tears, without being able to 
move either the statesman or the soldier. Meanwhile, the 
go’^mrnent being intbrmed of her endeavours to snatch the 
prey frOjUi the vengeance of the law, and of the bitter re- 
proaches she had uttered in her private circle against the 
implacability^ of the judges, removed her from Paris, under the 
charge pf also having pitied the fate of Lavalette, and of having 
her . house the generous plot for his escape, 
the efforts of this lady to save a husband and a. 
'father ime . afflicted family, Marshal Ney’s widow presented 

to Madfithifi Hutchinson, as an offering of the heart, the sabre 
at Waterloo, having had engraved upon the 
generous act and the gratitude it inspired. 
TWtoty years after these sad events, a son of the victim 
'when travelling in Italy, to look for some traces of bis father 
/jin that country, on arriving at Leghorn, stopped at a villa inha- 
>bitcd by Madame Brennier, the wife of the French consul in 
fTuscany ; wliere the conversation having fallen on ,the death 
of the the young man was astonished to see tears 

rolling dowti;^e cheeks of a strange lady at the recitaVof his 
family misfpi?^ stranger was Madame Hutchinson, 

^the mothe^^of Maddme Brennier. Pity and gratitude had^ 
thus met together without knowing each other. If omelty hto 
|ts ;e3^piktio.ns and its remorse, generosity has its chances tod 
Its tu'rhs of good'fortutm'; as if Providence reserved th^ lor . 
fitting occasions, tha^tohl^ liearts may not be discotni^j^^" 

t:, ‘ '' 

f'i ■ , '■ f ' 
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llxp p^sions of the court at this moment in Pstriswero 
Anplaoable To s^e the life of the heix> ef 


bladb arijcord of the 
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seera^d a larceny committed on the right of 'repriaila. In tb^ 
saloons of the aristocracy the King’s ministers 
mobbed and entreated to ^ve hi& blood as a perw^Lnai favour^ 
the applicants. Ladies of the highest rank, young, be^iitifdi^ \ 
rich, loaded with gifts, favours, titles, and court ^ghUies, 
forgot their jfemilies, their ease, and their amours, quitted their 
bouses at daybreak, ran about all day, and intrigued all night, to 
gain over a voice amongst the judges from the 8iddvpf^!i^Wul 
gence, and to win one to the side of punishment; ta||aigi^te 
and V accuse beforehand those whose cowardice or perfidy lii^ht 
withhold this condemnation from their wishes. We have otir- . 
selves seen with astonishment and sorrow the supplications, 
the clasping of hands, the smiles of those . ladies, begging 
those concessions, which they implored for the sjtijalaction 
. of their hatred. We still blush at the recollectip^ -Who 
, can . be astonished at the brutal ferocity of the multitude, . 
when rank, fortune, and even courts, display such- tifedghtl^'.,r 
inhumanity, such paroxysms of anger, such .horrid of 

blood in their days of vengeance T ‘ f 

XX. '■ 

All these vindictive proceedings of the royalist sqeiety had 
their counterjmrts amongst the inhabitants of thei Tuileries . 
Those around the princes thought they flattered them in 
hardening their hearts by this bitterness of hatrSd vigaihst the 
oomtnon enemy; while the princes promised beforehand to be 
inexorable, and to correspond with this devotibO of their friends 
V by. the sacrifice of every human weakueg® in tbeif own hearts, 
Tho^e promises being made, the bloodrdeja^ahded be - 

' refused, ' •' ' 

; Were the dispositions of tW^urt a«d of 

Richelieu, regufttibt^i' and ' 

rep^rifi^'the King’s chamber ^ the morning, 

' him with the judgment of tibe Chamber ^ Peers, 

for mercy/ “ My family would neyiet, fbrgivd ine 
jdiir replied the King sadly ; “ and the Chamber, 

I cannot reign, v^uld ^ssolve my government 
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to-morrw^ ’ The allies themselves woijld aciit^e me df again . , 
comproti^i^jg the security <rf: Europe by an indulgen^ev of 
v’^vhicii-J should have tlie honour and they the. danger. .There 
Are drcumstances in which kings can only do what their parti 
sans, permit them. Our feelings even are subservient to our 
duties of, state. I pity Ney, I have no hatred agaitist hiDi\ 
1 gladly preserve a father to his children, a hero to 

^ am*'a constitutional king; I cannot, without 
cothph^ihising my union with the Chanibers, suspend, or turn 
justice which my people require as a pledge of their 
secitrity'..^* The Duke de Richelieu, who know the dispositions, 
and the i^quirements of the court, of the Chamber, and of the 
followers , ©f the princes and the princesses, had no further 
hope this source.. . The Duchess d’Angouleme could alone 
upon her the anger of the royalist party, and 
the balance against the blood of the hero 
.^Tbe Kiu^ her uncle, could refuse nothing to such a suppliant. 
Perhiaps -he anxiously wished that she should come and offer 
this pretext for his clemency, this family authority for his 
weakness. But she came not: fatal counsels of severity pre , 
vailed around her, over the natural part which Providence . 
.^cmed to have assigned to her A woman s heart at tlie 
.Tiufert^, interposed against all these reprisals, and the asylum 
all; vanquished, was the only popularity which the 
1 .Bourbons wanted to conquer all parties. She allowed this , 

; heart to ^njclt^ed by the hand of her fatal counsellors : that of 
j, Fmnc^ its turn. She thus deprived her family, her 

; , cause, an^ l^rael^ of the most irresistible of policies, the policy 
;pf feeling. It wa^;. 'tnore than a harshness, it was an error 

I which condem dynasty to^ a abort existence. For, 

^ resf^i^luons by their nature have only one of these parts to 

I pl^i^>^^^nanimity orveiigeance^, From the day they, to. 

I pardon^ itey are .t^-^yenge, To avenge 

Ijbn action is 

^ M<^ which thus shed at the Restoration, written 

Wqrehand the second divorce of France and the Boufbons. ’ 
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Jlcy in his prison. -'j 
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Whilst death or pardon were thus on I'’® 

condemned marehal „,„rs the convereaflion, 

siuS: rrL-ritLiths 

Uncertein, and a I’utirnouSnieut, ahd had 

to his fate, the marshal had ^ “ ^3 to be aroused 

the and^his hfe had beeh placed ia the 1 ■ 

eyes as soon as ^0“ » disturbed by.Wpc ia ■ 

hands of his J t on the confht^.df destiny, 

the companion ot despau. 1 , watched in his 

The considerate and compassim » ^ \y j j.e3pitation,,for ' 
dmmber, restrained their words and ak it has: ■ 

fear ofinterrupthig this last yo- 

))een said, myrmidons disgui enmity &0jn , 

>, bmoit! »d th. ^ S„rZ 

the King’s guard, ^ Attempt to 

' yomg genSemeu, , 4 

^ oh the contrary, brave young and iheap^WChf any 

were offic^ y ^3 costume. -^Blh 

l^^t-s?“=S;S£rs?^ 

qtfwv^rse with 

' i -and who w^ro most, qnii- 

'Ibev encoui^ed him with hop , t^oi^Wed by tho ; 
, as the coiiwleti 
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His sentence is communicated to him. 

' . " r ^ 

of his eVil,3ayBf. I(; was from their own mouths that wo re-' , 
ceived at thaxime this confidential account of their mission. 

• f -j.V . . 

XXIL ■ . ' 

; in the moming the secretaiy of.the 

Peers appeared at;^the door of the prisoner’s eeH> 

; to s^ to him officially. The guards, regretting 

, the hebessity of interrupting that peaceful sleep, which death, 
,as if ;|e^loins of the snort repose, was about to disturb so rudely, 
hesit.^ti^ ;for a long time to awake him. They at length, 
however, obeyed, aiid touching the marshars hand called hiin 
with; a low voice,. Though in a profound sleep he sat up. 

, ttu:ickly,' ahd' perceive the officials of the Chamber, and the 
■ s^refary, Jd. 'Cauchy, whose features, which were known to 
filthy ititficated the sorrow and pity that disturhed his mind. 

'. .The iiiardiaT immediately got out of bed, advanced towards 
M Cadfehy, and prepared to listen to a sentence too well fore- 
seen. B.oforo ^he read the paper he held in his hand, the 
f secretary begged the prisoner to separate his official duty from 
> the' ‘personal sentiments of respect and admiration with which 
i hb' wS penetrated, and to pity him for having to perform a 
inif whibh wks repugnant to his heart. “ I am grateful Siti’' 

I replied ‘the: “and touched by tlie sentiments you 

" express? iV^oh I fully comprehend. But we all have our 
’ duties ik.^ &i^ world ; fulfil yours, 1 shall perform mine.” 
^'Then pdi^ti%;to the paper he held in liis hand “ Head, Sir,” 
^he said re4^^ and gentle accent. The secretary 
\ accbrdiugfy bbgan, iii a voice which seemed to ask pardon for 
; as read conscientiously, word for Wordj! 
Hhi^il^jfiohumeratiou'o^ names, titles, rank, and digpi^es 
ohy whira the sentence designated the condemned; 
ffaiet, to th® fact,” said the marshal, with an 
’ Uence, and an explosion of disdain for these 
' On tlie point of extinction:, “say sim^dy Michael fiooh 
' ia iittlo dust ! ” ‘ 

I? The readmg havu^f of the Chan^ 

|,Nr ^ coudemtted tha^.f&e curatb St. fiulpice h^- 
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Intenfitm' between Marshal Ney and his ia mily*. ‘y." 

cpoie to offer him the co^solatiotfA which the 

^^^ihg,.and that he ^aa authorized by the regul^iih^ to f^eive 
Wm. '‘ I want no owe to teach me how to die,” replied the 
marshal. ‘‘At what hour to-morrow?*' he added, with an 
intern^gatiye expression of countenance 
suspended sense of the question. *• At nine oclofal^^ replied 
M- Cauchy, bowing, as if ashamed of the brevity ' 

' doled out to him for his preparation. AnA 
children?*’ said the condemned; “ can J!, at least, 
them for the last time? * This, M. Cauchy Svas authprfied to 
promise him. “Well, then,** said Ney, “ let my wife at 
five in the moniitig ; but keep her ignorant, iabove all things, 
of tny condemnation: let her learn it only from myi$el£‘who 
alone can soften its horrors to her.** He was 
this precaution should be taken with his family ; and-iie.theh 
begged to he left ajonc for the remainder of tJie nighjL Re 
lay down again on his bed, wrapped bis cloak around bis bend, 
and fell asleep, as if on the bivouac and ready for* action. 
Nature, more merciful than Lis judges, veiled^ from him his 
agony in sleep. 

At five o’clock Madame Ney, accompanied by her ,^|er 
and her four sons, was introduced into his prison*. The j^npd 
fixed for this interview sufficiently indicated that 
fifial separatiou. The marshal who adored arid 

chasfthihg companion of his linppy days, received hi^i?- fainting 
in his arms, anti with difficulty restored her wjtiv his '^ 
kisses. Then taking his four young sons upon Ws knees/ and 
pressing them to his heart/he uttered to voice 

th6se last sad words by wbicli a father transfuses thp - purest 
portion of his soul into the inemoiy of his .childrpt|;^^>Ris 
8iSter-m-laW> anxiou.sly endeavoured to console by, 
fathfeiTi the mother and the children, . and pray& alo^-Atliiaftt 
'iolbibing: Ojt these hapless groups. The 
f his hpart with the sight and ' fareiyrell’ endearments of 

J;idl that he loved upOh earth, maintaiDed sufficient c*o6fness to 
d&eJVl^hJB wife and withdraw lier from the agony of his last 
mome^ta/Cby in^paning'a '^ did not 

, biinselfi " JSe flaiterod her ^ith the idea that the hcait 
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' Final efforts of Madame 

' King be overcome by the sight of her grief and 

the enVgy of Jifir prayers. He thus succeeded in withdrawing 
liimself from ier arras ; and the suppliants were conducted 
amidst the ^^kness to the gates of the palace where the King 
ai^ th4 l|aohe$s of Angouldme were still sleeping. 

Bj^ll^^tOttr of the Duke de Dui*as, first gentleman of the 
King/,<i|S#iiam were admitted into the anti- rooms of the 
royal apartments, wliere Madame Ney, uneasy, but still con- 
waited the monarch’s rising. She did not doubt that 
even tfee. permission to weep so near their hearts was a tacit 
promise of mercy. The first light and noises of day, penetra* 
tiijl into the palace impressed her with mingled feelings of hope 
‘ and terror. Her mother had been in friendly intercourse with 
; mother pf the Duchess of Angoulcrne. Would the daugh- 
f Antoinette allow the widowed daughter, and the 

I lUttq orphan boys, to leave that palace where she was more 
than queen. This hapless group waited in the anti-chamber 
in vain utj til the, irreparable hour had elapsed. The princess 
had known or heard nothing of it. What an hour lost for 
. nature and the Monarchy ! 

^ .'v;.;;'' XXIII. 

■ , httd not lain down again after the last em- 

,:l:]^acqis:pf. Jii^ and sobbing of his children. He had dried 

his, pvirn tears, tliat he might no longer think of anything 
|biut the dignity of his death. He wrote his will ; then rising 
^^fmm his hP ^Slked about his chamber, exchanging with 
t^jgreat cotnpbsare a few words with his guardians. One of these, 

as grenadiers, of whom we have 
conceived for tjbe hero that involuntary tenderness 
44nura.Uon and pity which the familiarity of a prison, mis« 
fdortune,‘,atid approaching death create in noble heartq. This 
a royalist. gentlepaiLn of Dauphiny, named M- de . 

^is'hahdsouie count^ance, his martial character, his accent of 
■^oe but respectful frankness had deceived the prispher hiin^ 
'^ejt'who thought he saw in M. de V — of the old sub- 
"i^ers of his great campaigi^. He gladly conversed with 
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' ; , j/. -He prbceedatft e3ctcutii>».M ' ’ ' 

ft l^fty J^dfc, ,hift lips almost lyearing a smile, ; 
theatrical aiSectation. through the double ranks 
. of drawn up on the steps of tlie staircase, and in 

the vestibule of* the palace, like a man happy once more to see 
. the anifottb, the arms and the' troops— his old family. On 
arrivi^ :a|.,^ bottom of the liight of steps where the car- 
rui|[0 ftVip with the door open* he stopped instead of 

mc^ntiiif^V^through politeness, to the priest who accompanied 
jahd \vho was jdel^ him the precedence. Taking the 
by the arm, “ No, no,” said ho, with a manner at oneb 
playhil and sad, in melancholy allusion to the object of bis. 
4 eumey, “ Go in fifst, Mr. Curate; 1 shall still arrive aboVe 
there before you;’ indicating with a look the haven of his 



XXIV 


^ The carriage proceeded at a foot pace through the broad 


alleys of the Luxembourg, and between the silent ranks of the 
soldiers. An. icy fog crept along the ground, yielding only 
gliibpses of the leafless branches of the lofty trees in the royal 
agardeu. ' The priest murmured by the side of the soldier 
consolation and resignation to death. The marshal 
, l^i; .y manly attention, and expected to listen ' 

when the carriage suddenly stopped, midway 
between the, railing of the Luxembourg and the Observatory, 
in front , of a long wall of a black and fetid enclosure, that 
bordered an alley leading out of the avenue. The government, 
ill-advised even, in the choice of a place of execution, seemed 
deair!bdift‘;o£ reudejring' it more abject and contemptuous, by 
V|itir^^njg dow^j this illustrious enemy like some unclean animal,, 
a '^ross road, and at a few paces from a palace, the name of 
will for ever be stained by the memory of so jfeutft deed. 
Was. ^tonifihed, and looked ai^ound for ihe^ of 

this fedt. half- Way, as he supiKJsed, when the^ door 

opened, and he was' requested to .alight, ; he was 

nev^ to return, gftve to the priest w him 

the W articles he hie last remembrances 

.ftu his famUy. emptied bis jpt^^ts also of some pieces of 
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- ' Neys fl^eijotion. ,*> ^ >, 

gold for the poor of the parish ; & the» 
tho last friend who supplies the place of all at' 

this final hour, and haarched to the wall towai'ds the 
indicated by a platoon of veterans. The Officer , commindipgl/ 
the party advanced towards him, .and requested . perinissipn to ' 
bandage his eyes. “ Do you not know^-^ replied the; soldier, ’ 
^‘that for twenty- five years I have been accustoimed to. look . 
halls Slid bullets in the face?’*' The officer distj^^d, hesi* 
tating, undecided, expecting perhaps a cry of pardon, Or feari.ng ■ 
to commit a sacrilege of glory by firing on his general, stood ^ 
mute between the hero and his platoon. The Marshal availed 
himself of this hesitation, and of the immobility of the soldieiif 
to cast a filial reproach upon his destiny, “ I protest before 
God and my country,” he exclaimed, “ against the sentence , 
which has condemned mo. I appeal from it to man, to 
terity, to G^d ! ” , / 4t 

: Those words and the countenance, enshrined in their 
memory, of the hero of the camp, shook the steadiness of the 
. soldiers. *‘Do your duly,” cried the commandant of Paris to 
the officer wlio was more confused than the victim. 

. officer stumbling resumed his place beside his party..,.; 
advanced a few paces, raised his hat with his left hand* *3 <h.f;;- 
was accustomed to elevate it in desperate charges td 
Jiia troops. He placed his right hand on his breast to,;p!fark 
well the seat of life to his murderers. “Soldiers!" said he, 

“ aim right at the heart!” The party absolved by hia.iffide 
and commanded by bis gesture, fired, os one man. A single 
, report was heard : Ney fell as if stmek with a 
without a convulsion, and without a sigh Thirt06||^^£i|^i4i|ad ; 
, . pierced the bust-, and shattered the heart of 
mutilated the right arm which bad so often waved 
of France., The soldiers, the officers, and 
tttriied away their leyes; from the body, as 
, of an hour which tik ^ptary 

regnlj^ihns requiredvthat the corpse shourd lie exfibsedippou 
; thej of execution, no spectators, except a few passere-by 
; and l^tewomeri from the neighbouring ho^^s, looked upon 
.. the'ibody, |or mingled their .teara v^lh Sojoae groups v 
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demanded wS,»^iow voice, who the criminal was, thus aban- 
doned on'tlfi? public highway, and shot to death hy soldiers of the , 
grand army. Nona had the courage to reply that it w«iS 
the body of th© “ bravest of the brave,’* the hero ^of the 
Bere^t^a. , Ai^r the legal period of exposure, the hospitable 
sister of a neighbouring convent claimed the body to h^tow 
hinoral- it in private, bad it carried to their 
chapel, &^';ii¥atchpd and prayed alternately around the forlorn 
coffin; .V ^ ■ 

' • ■ ‘ XXV. > 

' *' ' ' 

When the Parisians awoke and found that Ney had been ," 
executed, bitter shame seized upon every soul. The court 
party stupidly rejoiced at being revenged. But for one heroic 
4uer|iy, iiaurtned and repentant, whom they had immolated, 
jthey made thousands of new enemies amongst those who looked 
for an act of clemency called for by so many services rendered 
ito the country, and so much fame acquired for France. A 
feeling more dangerous than anger, because it is more durable, 
smonidei^d in the hearts of impartial youth, of an outraged 
and of a grateful people. This was disgust for the 
;|ihsUfahimity of that court which had never fought, and which-. 

be shed in its cause such popular and glorious blood,.' 
ias a libation to the foreigner, on a soil still trampled under the 
feet of our ehemie# 

WJe. must, however, say, in the defence of the King, of the 
and of the immense mass of the royalists, that they 
vwero; modemtion, from honour, and from sen- 

W^Jhseless, cruel, and shameful sacrifice. In their 
ofthO impartial portion of the world, Ney was'- 
; b'ut''his' tyasr a glorious/Ufe. His fault was 
those which are condemned but pardoned he Ixad 
in. his weakness, hot through premeditation. He 
^^tried itid -i^&hdenhiied' hilnselfc - He had' Kelbtehand 

^ hie ijpllitary cfrhne, by exploits which will be ah eternal theme 
(in thb camps of France. As a political chief ^ was lio longer 
dreaded* not bo to save a factious 

|pia,h;,W ^Idi^ >;Thc amnesty^which it was hidispenja^le 
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Impolicy of ^^ey*s executioov ; . , - , ? • 

to throw over the army could not find a nobler opjpoitunitytb^n 
this. Henri IV. would have embraced him who wi^ slaugh- 
tered by bis descendants. How often since have they 
lamented this fatal- yielding to thO vindictive passions of thear 
>; Court and their Chamber, which ordered, them to do this:mur- 
der b What a power of popularity would they not have derived 
against the opposition, in the critical days of tWr dynasty,* 
from this plebeian blood spared and reserved for the potintry ; 
th4 arm regained by magnanimity to their causpi Though 
iiisulted for a few days in the privacy of their palace by the 
cowardly counsellors of abject fear, they would have been 
. avenged and adopted by the people, who only recognise tlie 
greatness of royal races by their greatness of spul. They 
would have fallen .perhaps at the destined hour, but history 
would not have this reproach to cast upon their memory, and 
instead of a stain of blood upon their reigti there would hWe 
. 'been, in conjunction with the name of Ney a tear of admi- 
ration. Instead of commanding as kings they obeyed as slaves. 
.The court wfis cruel, the King weak, the ministers complaisant, 
tlve Cliamber of Deputies implacable, Europe goading^ the 
Chamber of Peers cowardly as a senate in the fallen days of 
Home. Let each of these bear a part in the murder of the ■ 
hero, France disclaims the deed. 
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Tfflf: execution of Marshal Noy, instead of closing, as tlw f^ing 
hufl the lainisters had hoped, the era of proscriptions and re^ . 

thirst for recriminations of the Court 
" aud\lliltmh0]r8 only excited it still further. All France, en-^ 
;cdi\r^ged' td retaliati(|p by. the compliance of the government 
itv^etdi|ig to its passions, instead of occupying itself with its 
deliv^ranc^i and its, reconstruction, only appeared to occtipy 
with. ^ The zeal for the Bourbons was^ 

the wrath against, and the denunciations of 
^be prevp courts, like a star chamber gainst 
opinipns, outn each other in severity in the depart 
ww nothing but a vast military tribunal, 
imiaolating the pri^tended 
facconil^oe^dj^t^e Bem^parti^ conspiracy. The most sinister 
Xtnoticma were daily made in the Chamber of Deputies and. the 
^ .Chamber of tears. seduction so irresistible and so gene- 

that on the bitterest propositions soareely two or three voices a 
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protested against these exaggemtions of p^^ee,; an'4 age-inst 
the inadness of party zeal. The King jfel t"l 4 iat ;|if of; 
royaJiat opinion eluding hie grasp to 'pai^ inl&'tW 
of his brother, th^ Count d’Artois, and of his tnpst; yiblent, 
eounsellors, in ino|-e intimate connection than himself, with the 
v passions of the Chamber. For fear of losing all, he conceded 
great deal, and then became himself alarmed at .the con- 
cessions he had made. Accused in secret of hay>hg;thro\yn 
liis dynasty into exile by compounding before «4the SiOth of 
March with the requirements of revolutionary opinion, and 
with the army of Bonaparte, he had to redeem in the eyes of 
his family, of the emigrants, and of the clergy, his pretended 
complaisance for the revolution, As a party chief suspected 
■ even by his own party, secretly undermined in his own pdlace 
•by the violent and ambitious partizans of his brother, obliged 
to-piease thorn even while he restrained them, convimjedt jtt ^ 
same time that he could not secure his reign hut by modeirating3 
his friends, and gaining over ))is enemies, by adoptii^ thA 
glory, and by founding the constitutional liberty of tlie tiatfcDd, 
his situation ih the midst of this tempest of conflicting passiOns; 
was that of a pilot who struggles at the same time this 

: own crew and with the raging elements. He deviated for^ % 
moment from his proper course under the influence , of too 
strong a gale, intending to resume it as soon as the 
^public opinion might allow the voice of sound 
'heard. ‘ '-7-; ,7 - 

II. • ' , 


' In the meantime, he allowed the royalist, : ,.hf 

the departments to dictate and revoke the cliMqbiiEhii 
to purity the ministry and the a.nny, to draw up liks 
unworthy of serving in the army, to publi$h*^prpcl|M[U^ 
mutual defence in the provinces of the 
cmise the assembling of armed parties, and "to d§^l&' the 
civil, judges from their irremovable of 

^ their independence. Imperative eddre^es, upder the sem- 
hhm^ of devotion to tjbe King, called upon hitot- 
■ ^of the two ChambenH zoe^urea of forosight and 
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■ .Reaction In the Dej>artn]ents. 


severity. . Hfe ]^imsters oliej^ed tliese impuises. llio Duke de 
Feltre % great number of those oiTicers who had 

served duHtnig^ the hundred days* Barbe-Marbois, rainister of 
Justice, pfemulg^ted a code prohibiting Sediiious manifesta- 
tions ; M. Decazes, Minister of Police, proclaimed a suspension 
of individual liberty^ Vhich gave the government arbitrary 
pox^er over the citizens. The ministers, in supporting these 
measures in the two chambers, had only to defend them against 
excessive punishment, and against the penalty of death,, which 
the orators of the vengeance party invoked on every occasion 
M. Fasquier, for a long time administrator of tlie police of the 
capital under Bonaparte, was now in the tribune the mbst 
devoted adherent of the Bourbons. M. de Chateaubriand 
carried his enthusiasm even to the insulting of the vanquished 
and tlie. glarification of the conqueror. One of those men 
wio constitute themselves the dominant voices in the chorus of 
pdiiticSl passions, M. do Labourdonnaye drew up, undet the 
fab'e 4iame of amnesty, a graduated table of proscription, 
^hieh’ included the names of 1,200 persons condemned , to 
e'file or to capital accusations. Other, lists, more or less vin- 
diefeve, were drawn up by other deputies of the same faction. 
Proscriptions were no longer made out with reference to the 
inen or the crime, but according to the category and the situa- 
The Chamber applauded these initiatory measures ; it 
nattied committees of deputies to draw them up in proper form, 
^ind to enlarge and extend their powers. The government, 
%faich vfi^as tacitly accused by these motions of tardiness, hesi- 
complicity with the public perils, trembled to see 
mid abandoned by the Chambers, if it did not 
in order that it might still retain 
^the power of ‘moderating and directing it 








lit. 


It vras tjie DukO de Richelieu brotight" ^ the 

Oh^mbers ^4Bn amnesty bill. This law had a double object in 
. the 'mihd the King : to ^arma of the vanquished 

party^ wlhicih inigbt be b^ and to 
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satisfy the requirements of the party of .the Phaser and of 
the^ Court, by depriying it of the pretence of Accorded 

to the opposite party. Louis XVItL in 'thi^ ;^neaty bill 
proscribed only the^m^ of the Bonaparte limUy ; he 
generously kept the promise of pardon'! to the repcides which , 
bis brother Louis XVI. had made themdn his will. This 
malfhaniniity of the dying monarch, to . which death itself 
imparted a religious character, made the advocates of retalia- 
tion in the two Chambers tremble with anger, but prevented 
them frqin murmuring aloud. In rebelling against the cle- 
mency of the King they were afraid of impugning the sanctity 
of the victim. The Chamber of Deputies nevertheles^referred 
the proposition of the ministers to the same, corqmitteei that 
was drawing up M. do Labourdonnaye’s law of proscription. 

;■ This was to prejudge the enlargement of the government, bill, 
and to evince a contempt for the royal will, St de Cpiebidre, 
.and SI. de Vilelle, two men whose various toleuts, iu^roate 
alliance, and common loyalty, had already given them a: pre- 
dominance in the assembly, governed the opinions of, ' 
mittee . M. de Villele, more experienced and flexible ; M. 3e 
Corbidro, more collected and undaunted. The latter w& 
charged to bear to ,the tribune the resolutions of the comioit- 
tee . “ Henri IV., ^ it is true,” said ho, “ had granted an 
amnesty to his enemies, but five years of exile and cpndejSmc^ 
tion had preceded the royal clemency.” Be then >^ad tho 
code of purification, banishment, and confiscation, under pai^ 
of death, which the committee had substituted for the aitohestjiC j^ 
pf the King. The discussion alone of this counter-pr^eet 
^^w^ ft defiance to government under the mask of 
royalist bratom aggravated this defiance by tbe 
their Bppeches. ‘‘ Do not listen to these 
' tutnftte philanthropy, so ingenious in the inontito of 
To hesitate to punish is 

spealtor “Divine Providence,” said M. de Lkbourdofeih^, 

“ has at length delivered into bur hands the-^fderofs of your 
^ Idn^i :^ttie assassins of your &miliee, 0$ if'^greme justice 
ihem, amid^ all onr disasters, toJ show the 
:t]^e :ol: r^bi^sd^ 


Tdaduty^ pf human 
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hearts! - ThefiW men;”now vanquiBhed and disarmed, invoke a 
generositj wlucH they have themselves never practised ; as if 
crimes shoul^erjoy an eternal impunity. And you pusillanimous 
magistmteis/leg^latbrs without foresight ! you would ^tness 
the plots ot these meii» j|ie opprobium of the" nation, and you 
would not punish tbem'^ M. de Bouville, a man of the same 
dispositibn and the same creed, accused the committee itself of 
timidity iaiid iveakness. 1 should like to know,’* said he, 
** what excuse can obliterate the crime of those administrators, 
and of those generals, who, holding their functions from the 
hands of the King, have turned them against him and placed 
them at the service of the usurper!** These furious expres- 
sions were applauded as maxims of statesmen in the Chambers, 
in the tribunes, in the journals, in the saloons, and even in 


the, p^ce. A few men of elevated views, cool judgment, and 
contagion of party rancour, — at the head of 
to show themselves M. Boyer-Collard, a politi 
I cal iH^sopher; M. Lain^, whose soul was calm in its great- 
Inessf M, de Serre, an orator destined to acquire a distinguished 
Wbputation, — combated this excess of zeal, these souvenirs of the 
^mo^tevil days. “The confiscations you demand, under the 
name of indemnity from tlie guilty,” said M. Royer Colloird, 
soul and the nerve of revolution; after having con- 
|&»tfed, you have condemned, you condemn in order 

|tp;<wnfis^te. . Ferocity may he satiated, hut cupidity never 
so odious, that they excited even the blushes 
revolution, which never blushed for anything. More- 
great ^culprits (Ney and Labedoydre), have already 
W y^u make an ex post facto 

I act aga^.t them? bring them from their tombs, that 
hoar; from the mouths of their judges this newiust 
Imd aot before been pronowKs^ Rpete 

FIlWi' ‘I 'i ■: ■ ' ^ 

MiirmaiE,.t(^ns of angef^ impatie]^ for and 
for rian, resided the ^ds of 

|(umiinftT and peaces de Corbi^re j^iopi^^ contradicted 
^ — - 3tieiftj|(d traths., l^e 4ss«;in^jri vpices of the 

era,;^ about to reject the " ^eri^ent m and to 

' ' " ■ ' ■ 
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Froa^^ptloQ is T oted ftgain.i>t the regicides. ^ ' 

p«*j i^own. The" ministers, seeing^' flie 

danaer. hastened to the palace in order to J-V”^ w , 

obtain from the King a comprouiise between hw elemency and 

S, L mWl®* comp»l..ml>.. t«it»li»i^«<U 
Thfrelides “ It is not upon the : earth;” said the Duke do 
RicheC, •• that you must seek the motives 
Kina from expelling them for ever from the kingdom, it is m 
Sn, it is in th^ wish of the martyred King, who wJl be 
consoled in his tomb by the pardon which you accord in hit, 
name ! " These affecting words imposed silence, but no^on- 
vietion. Political passions divested themselves even of all 
sense of propriety. M. de Trinquelague demanded that thi 
laws mid Ae^ penalties might not apply to the- royalist bands 
which were overwhelming the south with eonfi^ion and blood 
shed. The classification of culprits by M. 
became law. M. do Clause! de Coussergues jusbfled 
fiscations by the example of St. Louis and Demi . . 

the treksuiy be poor, but honest ! ” cried M. de 
Bethisv insisted, in spile of the pious repugnance Of 
upon the proscription of all the regicides “ Let us do v^en^ 
tf his olemency,” said he in a speech coldly rea,d m 
but burning with zeal for the expulsion ; “ if mflexible hono^ur 
compels us to disobey his wishes, if he turns away fremfl? Tor , 

' a moment his look of goodness, let us say like the ,n#le„ 
soldiers of the altar and throne, in the west, ‘ Itw 

quandm^mel'" ^ 

This harangue, evidently concerted vtith the immfii^6.jma- 
ionty of the Clmmber, and wliich veUed obstinacy 
appM^co of respect, was received with unanimOTS a^^- 
T^e niinisterB themselves yielded the point ,^o puwio, 

. .and held their peace. The proscription was voted. .• 

M. de Ghateaubriatidi in the Chamber pf Peers^itogM^fl^ 
oxpiatioia, for- Louis ^VlL. the young king, alo^y 

^ executioners. The 

“ tbe.at.ve ^ ^ 

orphip^ Bebc«4/* w 

his bia imjgrecauatt^ the prSscrib^d, “ tbese, are 
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^ . '-Prod actiott'of, ibe will of Maria-Aiitdttette. 

crimes caix liever sufficiently expiate ! Malediction^ 

on’ the compel’ us to so many vain rejparations* 

France, at casts tliem offi Justice has resumed her 

sway ; crime has ceased to bo inviolable ! ** 

IV. 

At this period, the will of the Queen, Mari a-Anfoinette, till 
tlien unknown, issued from the ohscurity in which it had been 
buried.. A moderate member of the convention, named 
Oourtois, charged, after the death of Ilobespicrre, with the 
exaniination of his papers, had found this will in the portfolio 
of the Dictator, and had buried it in the ground, with the pious 
motive of one day restoring it to history and her family* 
Courtpis, now bauisVxed as a regicide, had allowed his secret to 
|ransnirj@[y .. The will, which was brought to Louis XVI II. by 
M. BiP^es, was a monument too opportune, and of too 
affecting a nature, that this prince should not niakc of it an 
6ra in liis restoration, and an explosion of sontinient for his 
^Use. Before the catastrophe of the monarcliy. and the ca- 
lamities of Maria- Antoinette, I^ouis XVllI , tlicn Count of 
Provence, ;imd but little political consideration for his sister-in- 
^j^w, >vhe was accused, and with too much reason, of inclirdog 
Louis XVI. at times to too much resistance,' at 
to too many concessions ; like a true Woman, influenced 
' day by boldness, and another by dejection. But the fire 
Jiififirtyrdom Iiad purified everything in the victim. Her 
in calamity, her union with her husband even in 
ae^th^^her anguish for her children, the captivity she suffered,. 

divided, her ^j^us received, her courage elevate & 
thd;,|ii^ence of her exeeutipners, her judgment accepted? 
blood to heaven and earth in expiation of some errors 

of , govermao^t, had deified:' memory the mind' 

IJ^g. He wished -also to it poU^ 

Jfiipvated France, in order to siprtound' hfe 

sacred recollections, inviolable to revolutiona^ soreasms. 
directp(L M. Decazes to cotomunkiate this royal relic to the 
4|amber of Deputies. ./He hoped that the entliusiasih and the ‘ 
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; . , .> M. Demze» rcttdt Mz^Antoinetto'a will to tbe Cbambec <|f |)e{iBi>c*> 

of his young minister in reading tW as it 

’ ^rere, from another world, would soften the rieitig of the 
royalists against his favourite, and would re-estkhlish harmony 
between the Assembly and his CohnoiL M. Decazes, who 
himself was anxious to acquire that consideration amongst the 
royalists which his youth had not yet given him, hastened to 
^ the Chamber with this letter of the queen in his hand, like a 
man who could not retain a mystery, and read it, powerfully 
affected himself, amidst the deep emotion of the auditory. 

V. 

The queen’s letter, written to her sister, Madame Elizabeth, 
and dated from her dungeon in the Conciergerie, at four o’clock 
in the moming'of the day of which she was destined never tu 
see the close, was worthy of the victim, of the hour of ex^i^tion, 
of posterity, and of heaven. Death inspires bettor than life, 
I'ecttuse it transforms before it strikes. > ’ 

“ It is to you, my sister,” said the queen, “ that I ^te for 
the last time. I have been condemned, not to a shameful 
death, which is only for criminals, but to go an4^^^: your 
brother. ■ 

As innocent as he was, I hope to show an equal fixi^ess 
ais he did in his last moments. I am as calm as thd^ceme 
whose conscience does not reproach them. I feel a deep t’l^Jret 
at leaving my poor children ; you know that I lived, only in 
them, and in. my good and tender sister: you, who '0p)Ugh 
friendship, have sacrificed everything to be viritb us — in ;TOa a 
j^itioh do I leave you ! I have learned from 
evW of the trial that my daughter was tsepaiiti^^fc ;you. 

poor child! 1 dare not write to her ^he 
Wceive my letter : do not evejt know if this Will, T0M^fou. 

^.‘"^Eeceive herei^l!hy hened^Uon fox; them hbtE T.hope 
Si^lSa^ Aay when they wfll be j^wn up, they ^l .be^ 

- v^tH you, aud enjoy the wKble-qf yomr tehd^ them 

; l^ioth . think on what, I have never ce tq iihstil into them ^ 
that, the principles and exact execu^Pt*; of - t^^ duties-are the 
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Hitfla^Ai^toinettfe's ]asi kticr. 


first of find that their muiuAl confidence and 

friendsWjfl^sj^i^i^n^ its happiness 
. daughter feel that at her age she ought always to 

assist her orother by the counsels which her friendship and 
dxperieiaa^, so much greater than bis, may inspire her wUh- 
Let ,my son, in turn, render to his sister all the cares and all 
the services that friendship can inspire* Let them both, in 
short, understand that in whatever situation they may be they 
will never be truly' happy but in their union. Let Uiem see 
by our example how many consolations our friendship has 
given us amidst our calamities, and that wo enjoy happiness 
doubly when wc can share it with a friend. And wliere can we 
find dearer and more cender than in one’s own family ? 

“Let my son never forget the last words of his father, 
which I expressly repeat to him ; lot him never attempt to 
avenge pur deaths. 

.1 must now speak to you of a matter very painful to my 
heart;?' I know how much sorrow this child must have caused 
yocj, ' Pardon him, my dear sister. Recollect at his age how 
easy it, is to make a child say what ho should not, and even 
jwhat, he. does not comprehend. 

^ . V A day, I hope, wnll come, when ho will only feel the better 
ail t^i| yalu^ of your goodness and tenderness for them both, , 

?¥ ' remains to confide to you my last thoughts 
" yid^have wished to write them from the commencement 
||j;> tri^ ; - but, id addition to my not being permitted to 
pro^ss of it was so rapid that I have really not 
fcfenhe. ^ I die in the Roman Catholic and apostolic religion, 
my fathers, in which T have been brought up, and 
;, t have always professed, having no spiritual consolatiop 
knowing if. there still exist any priests of this . 
even the place in which I am would exppe^ 
if they were once to enter it. . 

. .^^;^a|^r©ly Ask pardon of 6od all the faults X 

5^y have cCmmitted during my lifp-time. I hope that in His 
^daess H6will deign to reo<eiye my last prayers, as well as 
ftose I have made for a long thio past, that He wUl receive 

in 
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produc ed opaa to iSiitabei ^ llii»,i^iP8 of 

“I ask -pardon of all thoso lkatji'ijoiow, .e^'l.of yop,;^ 

‘ ■Meter, in particsnlar, for all 'the toouMe I 

■ ^ay have cousedLyou. I pardon .ajl say ene™^ ^ 

hare, done me. , „ , , 1 .' ■ , 

“I now say farewell to my aunts> an.^ ^ “y psot^rs and 
' sisters. I had some friends; the id^i^ hemg separated from 
‘ tiiomfor ever, and of their sorrow, forms one of the greatest 
.regrets I have in dying. Let them know, at least, that I luive 

thought of them to my last moment. 

‘‘Farewell, my good and tender sister; may this letter 
reach you. Always think of me. I embrace you with all my 
heart, as well as my poor and dear children. . My God! how 
frightful it is to quit them for ever! . , , , • 

** Fsir6'woll 1 i^'iirowGll ! I do not wisli to tliinK ot Qinytuin^ 
more but my spiritual duties. As I am not free in my actions, 
a priest will, perhaps, be brought to me ; but I here protest 
that T shall not speak a word to him, and that I shaU treat 
him as a stranger.” . 


VI ■ , 

The mother’s benediction contained in this letter rebohnded 
from the scaffold upon her daughter and upn her ^ ; ‘he 
tears of the Assembly and of tlie people extingt^h^j^^r a 
moment the fire that smouldered in the resentment of,t^,roy- 
aliats. M. de Mavccllus, an enthusiastic orator, .. nvj^.an 
appeal to concord, to chivalrous self-devotion, and,” 
faith. Expiatory monuments to the royal victims of th<i[-»TO- 
lution were raised at his suggestion. Some - saw M^l^o 
monuments and ai'miversarios, reproaches against,,.. the 
; others considered tliem inoffensive proofe of nati^^?®^ 
which remove in peaceful times the tespjnaibi^^alj^Ba^ of 
irritation.' The murder of a King, crushed' Ehife '•^in^isv L 
bflncfttb the irresistible crumbling of a system 
not maintain, was to all, even to his judges, a d^.'«f l^enta- 
nati<m that Srould blush to weep for d^i?. 

: of the kings of its forefothers, and feS^ by its own 

hsuftia. would not perform an act,mf jpreahfi^ of . a^Hl hut of 
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7 ■■ "^ ‘fXho di^rtoral law. 

. iUsonsiliilit^fV - not inculcate indifference to human 

^eorrow;; it pluck out tho hearts of the people : it ele- 

/vfites ifcnd-hnkrges them. To reproach Louis XVIIL, the 
C(^t d' Artois, the brothers, or tho daughter of Louis XVI., 
ii^th tie institution of fttUfiral honours to 'their brother, to their 
fathei^, imd to theif^^ would be to brand as a crime the 
piety and^ rethembrflthee of the Bourbons. Wisdom only 
demanded the interdiction of funeral orations over their tombs, 
to prevent zeal for tho dead from kindling controversy amongst 
the living. M. de Marcellus had felt this in his own hearti 
. and had addressed the invocation to religion and peace. The 
jealous passions of the enemies of the Bourbons did not pardon 
him fpr this homage paid to the ashes of royalty and to the 
ruins , of the old religion. They satirized even his candour, 

, «md devoted his name to ridicule and sarcasm in the pamphlets 
s? of tliiO day. 


a; V of elections, the basis of all representative govem- 

fmehts, was still wanting to the institutions. The fate of the 
^ future government was in this law. Several were sketched 
?but were finished. The triumpliant aristocracy, and roy- 
at the excessive zeal of its friends, equally 
^^ea^d to deceive themselves by restraining too much, or too 
enlarging tlie rights of election. M. Laiue, president of 
'^iflu^jkiss^bly, expressed a wish to relinquish his functions, 
to an unpunished insult from one of the most vehement 
ot the deputies, and conceiving this impunity to bo An indication 

him on the part of the majority, 
for those times of party rage, and too jealous of : 
as a sovereigu assembly to submit ^ 

' Labi4 deeply lamented the excesses o& wl^h he 


’ vwats'lsi.'wm^s. The King's entreaty retmned him a s^rt timo 
ifinger- iif^thO ' presidency. Louis XVIIL, M, 

|«id M. De(J^^ felt'the value of such a mau in ^ preMdehth 
chair! Theymade a distant proposition to hitu to remove 
Jhe Home DepattmeUt into the Couneii^jof Ministers, 
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Vaublanc, whbsb enoouragoB^^nt pre* 

i(3ged his dbWnfalL ' "■ ■ S 

Daring this long fermentation of the royaUst |»arty^iii tl\o 
i4wo Chambers* a party of the churoh^ at first mixed up^lth 
H^e govetnment party, afterwards separated from it^ ihMf® a 
trial of its strength by speeches and- ^ temporal 

establishment for the dominant roKgion and a -r^tohation of 
the church property. The state Salaries to. ministers of wor- 
ship appeared an outrage to the partisans of, aii exclusive 
church. It was in vain that the governmeut proposed to in- 
crease this salary, and to appropriate considerable funds for 
the payment of ecclesiastical pensions. The Chamber voted, 
in its munificence, the restitution of all the church property 
not yet alienated. The Constituent Assembly, when' it abo- 
lished feudalism, had annihilated the nobility, and created the 
nation ; in reforming the church as a proprietary body, the 
revolution of ’8^ had suppressed the temporal possessjbn^ ot 
an established religion, and founded religious liberty. fAThe 
tendency of the new and the religious party in the Cn^^rs 
• in restoring its still unsold possessions to the church as a^vll 
body, was an evident return to a state religion, THe King 
proscribed and restored, the natural ally of a proscribed and 
plundered church, neither dared to encoumge or tpi^yjmpresa 
these tendencies. The orators of the court and thQfli^4^ 
clergy, M. de Chateaubriand, M. de Bonald, and M.ide 
cellus, perpetually associated in their aspirations thb ‘46^ 

; and the altar. Already, on the motion of M. de an 

; able and venerated publicist, they had voted the of 

' tie law of divorce, The government had consented to ramovn 
ib from ^ the civil code, because it had been C0ndcimied;^jg[;vibo 
. \Public education which, since the reV(ilnti|te'’had 

in the--, hands ' of 

; : ealled University, was reclaimed exclusively for . 

tJso loudly demanded that the registry and 

shbuld confided to them/ "to tfiA prejudibf^bf the 
'order .ihat ^^''an^eiiihsVheing 
OVbjt. '',ftO ' them, ' bppn * the 

. as civil aild wlipoutJlbagiitiji double fie which 
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Cbsing of the ChaiQb^jt and modiflcution of the oiini$itiy. 

— — rr — ■ 

vrould th^'ta its power both in soul and body. They 

went so^.lifir oe to deman<^ the re-estublishmcnt of the infamous 
, puti^hffi^BEltrOf the gallows, and the odious judgment of here- 
the families of tho executed. ** Happy 
cried a deputy from Brittany, “ in whose fatniliies 
- iRe^^ftigpaia of crfme descends from father t§r, son \ ” Such was 
the ; ' 4 eii 3 riu&" a return to old times amongst men whose 
had oansed the revolution, or had perished upon its 
, scaflfolds. They were, in general, neither fanatical nor im- 
placable; but counter-revolutions have their deliriums as well 
' as revolutions. The memory of the excesses, the anarchy, and 
; the immolations of the reign of terror, the disgust for a long: - 
^despotism, the despair of the nation delivered up, ravaged, and 
pluiidered at this moment by foreigners, threw them back with 
fuiy upon old times, and made them seek in the demolition of 
lold; systems, remedies for, and guarantees against the present 
& 0 $. The counter-current, which weak and unreflecting 
r inl^ds take for the real current of human affairs, carried every 
before it in public opinion and in the Chambers, and 
• ^^ten^d even to absorb the government. 

King trembled and resolved to give tbe nation time to 
think. He closed the Chambers and modified the ministiy. 



VIII. 


■ 

pii • de Vaublanc, a man wholly devoted to the Count 
j{ ^vas replaced by M. Laine in the homo department. 

• a friend and councillor of the Duke de Richelieu, 

to strengthen the personal policy of the King. , His 
. ctmyiction, heroically demonstrated, to base the restoration of 
tlj^- ^ on public liberty, the Esteem in which ho was. 

the assembly, and his impassioned but rational eloquence, 
-iim^d to the government an authority soon to bf required 
assembly so full of intrigues, impatienee, ahS political 
pasiibB., M. Barb^ Marbois, minister of j[ustice*;who6b prin- 
cipal, mejjjf^ was, v,th, at: h^ been a victim tp t^o directory,. 

^ and was sacrificed .to Cpuiit> 

i, d’Arlois and the^-cpnrt^ wW howaver, 
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Agitoiioo tn the ^^^gia^epta. ^ 

66tvmg; effldtotly the moderate 6{i ih & ' ifi»gv - The 

< Gl^ioelior Bambifay, more agreeable to the eottr.t?hnd , more 
to the instructions of Louis XVIIL, replaced Joj? .^le . 
present M. Berbd Marbois. M. Guizot, Secretary-?^e^ bf 
/ ifastice, a young man wliom the friendship of the** AbW’;ije - ■ 
J^ontes^tiiou and/his presence at the court of Gh^ 

: brought into credit amongst the royalists, fell, but W ri^^gain 
; shortly, with his minister. He began, atan ei^ly a^e,ttptti)lic 
career — precocious, long, and diversified — which was !fb carry 
him from reign to roigu, from party to party, from elevation to 
downfall, to a celebrity of political fortune and talent ^hicli 
still endures, and which his vicissitudes forbid us to form a 
judgment of at present. 


IX.. 

The Chambers were scarcely closed when the counter-ac^^n 
of their proceedings and laws, on the opinions of the libels 
and Bonapartists, began to evince itself by secret agitation iii 
the departments, *They felt themselves menaced, and th% 
wished to anticipate. The terror inspired by the acts^of 
Chamber was serious enough to excite, but not 
apprehensive to restrain. The presence of tho disb^t^^d 
officers and soldiers in their native places — their/ grievance^ 
against the government — their complaints of the ungratefiS; 
remunerations for their blood in their half-pay—the 
of their military stories in the public places of the toWns, aiifd 
in the cabins of the country — ^the contempt and hatred Wjbicb 
/. they excited against this government of emigrants, of refu^s^, 
of women, and of priests— the fumoura of 
national estates, for the benefit of 
V'^nch they. spread amongst the new prdprii^om, 'an8fi^^ 

pca^ittts^the journals and paniphlets abuMve^l^lpfe 
.Bnurtohs hawked about the villages-'t-the humiliatioBt’Noff^feat, 
the hnhrbd of foreign occupation, tb /bitter ransoms, the heavy 
/tjixes/ 'lha onerous loans, the perepeptive of glory. ^ed. W 
the ImpbseibUity of war,— every wher§ Olduded thii' spirit of 
the^^'ipe^ei and predisposed ^em’ ‘ Id .^plots and seditions 
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Thi^re-^^:;not. a.i^ the whole surface of the territoiy 
which ' hs diibimded officers^ siib’officers, aiul 

^ldiej»r^ 8^™ cabali and active agenU of opposition 
The presence of the foreign armies alone 
ifai^^bBiaed . lh the provinces of the east, the nortli, and the 
oentira; the spirit of disturbance and outbreak which was fer- 
menting in all hearts. The King was liked, was pitied, or, at 
Ijsa^, was pardoned ; but the Chambers were detested, as wore 
the nobility and the clergy, who were accused of usurping the ? 
power of the throne to reconquer, oppress, and humble the 
nation. 

v-A X. ' ^ 

Such was the popular disposition during' the summer of 
1816. Men' of importance at Paris, especially amongst those 
who had tampered with, or failed in the SOth of March, ob- 
these symptoms with heart and eye, fomented thorn 
^l^directly, and multiplied alarms in order to multiply discon- 
A strange and enigmatical man suddenly caused an 
-iie^plosion, at the extrciraity of the frontiers at the foot of the 
-;'(iyp$, of this concealed fire, which was smoulderijog amidst the 
■ silence of the people. 

-'..S'' ' 

.. .. . XI. 

I" ' 

This man, whom we knew at that period of his life, was bor- 
idfring'op old age. There was nothing, in him which bespoke 
;ii|4l^r;igreAt virt^^^ or great crimes. He was of lofty but slen- 
. walked with liis body bent by the weight of years, 
v^^:by theraedentary habits of a legal man who has passed his 
^in- j>oring Qver .bundles of briefs. ' His countettanoe W^; 
ScTOfflgfV though shrewd and impassioned ; it was eacii^led 
*^p|6cks of white hair, matted and flowing upon his neck 
hia i^t, in the manner of barristers whose hair unfold^ rolls 
down upon their legal gowi^ ; his grey eyes, with a 

the unsettl^ And penetrating look of the femter 
and ; , Bis undecided phyaio^mfiy ga^e Aii , 

' appropriate expres^bn to, tte . iw^^ty of hk mind.^ * JBvetf- ^ 
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' - Didier: — ^bis character. 

thiijg in his appearance was more i^imble than profoUtid.. He . 

in perpetual motion upon Iris seat, rising, .aij^ ,'BiUiDg 
d<^wn to rise again ; 'mingling with all the groups^in- a ^oon, 
and passing from one to another like a breath of aii-, thd' 
embers of conversation. He talked a great deal, 

Yoioe, without reserve or consideration; with 
without eloquence. He gesticulated with a rapid motion of "ibis 
hands, corresponding with the volubility of his tongue. -'PS^ople 
asked each other who this stranger was, and what familiaHty, 
ancient or recent, had introduced him thus into intimate ac- 
quaintance with grave persons, amongst whom - he was. ^n 
mingling all at once, in the ranks of. secret malcoht^tSi ;tod 
especially amongst the still cautious partisans of the Orlekn^ 
faction. This tiguro altogether might equally well have per- 
sonified indiscretion, mystery, or intrigue, in 'a theatre at 
Athens or Paris. His name was Didier ; and when this was 
known, nobody wds a bit the wiser as to his past or pre^ht 
life, and inquiry still went on. ; ' ^ 


The different parts he had played from his youth upwards 
had always been active, but subordinate. Born amongst^- tho 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Grenoble, a count^ of 
intelligence, agitation, and flexible genius, brought up for the^ 
church, called to the bar, pleading in the capital and in the 
/provinces until the revolution broke out, he had signalised' ' 
, himself like his countrymen, in the enthusiasm and dJSturbonuC 
of the first reforms. Carried away by turns, afterwards, from 
one kfde to the other, by the flux and reflux of opinions,^ 
he had joined the royalists since 179!^, and. had soUcitiid>.,'J^ 
many others, the honour of defending LbiiiaXYCl^^^^ 
Convention, / On his return to Lyons, wher® he had ani^tSd 
thO spirit resistance to the republic; ‘U price' had been set 
hie head after the siege of ;that city. The Ehone then 
bore lim jpfF into the mid^t of the royalist conspirators of 
sout&y ^ with the emigrants had fi'Om th^iia 

^ven tq his name hilhe wandering cabals of Che prints . 
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Hi« previous life. 


Wheii, tlw extinguished he emigrated himself. Bo 

■ theja pjce^i^jted himself to the Count de Provence, as an agent 
^^ypted vto .his misfortunes and his restoralion, and he had 
certain familiarity of exile with the court of this 
j^tehder. Having returned to Franco after tlie reign of 
had acquired there, amongst the nobility of his pro 
.degree of credit whitjji is attached to misfortunes 
sttfEfred ih the same cause. He became the agent and solicitor 
for these families, to obtain from the more favourable goveni 
ment a restitution of their confiscated estates. Those lucrative ‘ 
services had enriched him, and had placed him in communi , 
cation with the public authorities at the period of Hie Directory- 
Expert in followings or anticipating tho symptoms of wavering 
' opinion, he had published, in favour of the re-estaUisbment of 
legitiinate royalty, one of those fiery, turbulent, declamatory 
pflSnphlets, more calculated to mark the fidelity and zeal of the 
’wHter than to serve the cause of the prince. He carried roy- 
alism in it to a ridiculous excess, but the sensation it caus^ 
was forgotten like its anonymous author. On the accession of 
the First Cpiisul, Didier attracted attention to his name ,hy a 
X)anegyric on Bonaparte, entitled “ The Return of Religion.” 
It was an invocation to force, to reconstitute the temporaj 
' power of tho church. In whatever direction blew the popular 
?: breeze Didier was carried by his fickleness, and flew to court,, 
tgood fortune. The empire remunerated his adulation of Napo- 
; li^n by the situation of professor of legislation at the law 
Vschpel of Grenoble.. He only distinguished himself in this office 
the servile exaggeration of his enthusiasm for Napoleon. 

S attentive to his fortune than to the study of his pro- 
he conceived chimerical plans, that swallowed up cjom 
»jie sums which, he gained in liquidating the estates 

of the ehiigrants. The first ieturn of the Bourbons in 1814, 
brought Didier to Paris, eUher feeling, or feigning a reyival of 
enj^usiasm for their cause ^ renewing, with their, cquit the 
|i^^j^ectiop which bad been interrupted by twelve years, of 
5 fbr^etiulness, and hoping to in the h^tof the King tlie 
• recollection an4 recompense of a zeal formerly displayed in 
emigratian. At the moment of Napoleon^s debarkation at 
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' '' BHicr'd, counectiott wiUi th9 Orjeittili party. ■ 

■ - ^ -- A r " -,' 

CftnneS) no one doclaippied with more indignation apiff Energy 
against the European criitie pf the great proscnbed.V' 

■ , ■' , ^ ■ , ■ XIII. 

Whether Louis XVIIT. had not thought proper to ttwenoi- 
.. pense soon enough in Didier the monarchical soring 
': devoted to another catise, or t'Rat the second fall of thft'^jdbice 
and the second accession of Napoleon had converted his ii^e 
; mind to another fortune, Didier, after the King’s return in 
*1815, showed himself as much exasperated against this prince, 
and as ardent in his enmity to him as lie had shown hirnself 
enthusiastic and fanatic for the restoration six months before. 
T6o iiiteiligent not to know that Napoleon, vanquished by 
Europe, abandoned by France, and a prisoner on the rock 
of St. Helena, had not a third reign in his destiny, BicKer 
assiduously paid court to the most important adherents of tho 
House of Orleans. It was amongst them that he was heard, 
a few days before his enterprise, pouring out with a loud voice, 
allusions and sarcasms against the court, tho princes, and tho 
King himself; and professing, amidst the friendly smiles and 
approbation of his auditory, hatred and contempt the secret oi 
which was not long in revealing itself. Was there an under- 
standing between Didier and these men devoted to the private 
intimacy of the Duke of Orleans? We do not believe it; 
Their character repels the suspicion ; and the Duke of Orleans 
himself would not have incited, or listened to from the mouths 
, of his Servants, plans of conspiracy against his own race. But 
there was in these conversations an imde^tanding, at least, 
of op^eition and bitterness against the royal house 
Didier, in exciting himself to raslmess bfefoTe^ men, 
evidently thought he wap flattering^ if Ifedtw^ing 

them.*?' ^ ^ ' "■ ' 

xiy- “ .• 

ShweTer, this mav be, it was khown a few days after thdt 

* Gh^cii% macle ai ilio time of thelsa; c^hver^^ the 

relatioa of vbwb we norrovir solely from dor own, recon<^‘iih,«s. 
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'I " on Grenoble. 

Di(Hc|l;’8^4 Paris, that he had passed through the de- 

.partiii^;tt» neighbourhood of Lyons, under pretence of 

that at Lyons he had had communications, 
hnew to ^the police, \vitli the members of an association of 
hationAl independence, who were arrested soon after as con- 

comprising mien devoted in their hearts to the 
Pouaj^liittet cause; that he had returned to Paris as the con- 
triver of a pfct who comes to inspedt, or complete his plans, and 
that he hud again departed without leaving a trace of his route. 

He was already in the neighbourhood of Grenoble. There 
the ground was already as well Imown to him as the people. , 
The peasants of these mountains, a patriotic, soldier-like, and 
excitable race, were the same who bad been worked upon by 
tlie emissaries of Bonaparte before tho :20tU Mai’ch, and who 
I had escorted his army after his junction with Labedoy^re. 
Since, Qrenoble by its defection had decided the fate of Frap.ee, 
iliese peasants thought they would re-con quer the country in 
rc-conqueriug the ramparts of this city. Numerous officers and 
sub-officers, thrown back into these villages by the disbanding 
of the army, kept up the fanaticism there for the name of the 
Emperoi% Didier knew that this name alone had sufficient 
posthumous popularity amongst the populace to excite them to 
. revolt. Once roused to insurrection by such a talisman, and 
the Bourbons expelled from tho throne, political men would 
's easily change the standard upon which ignorance and prejudice 
|might have inscribed Napoleon II., a captive at Vienna, and 
Jgive to the victorious insurrection the only dynastic signification 
• it could have — the Duke of Orleans. This was a repetition of 
the abortive plot of the generals Lallemand in 1815, making . 
them soldiers march in the name of the Emperor, and marching 
then^dvi^s with a different object. The flag was of very little 
consequence to Didier provided it collected together the sojdiers 
.and the people, and expelled fepip the throne the Bourbons who 
:how occupied it. " r- ; ' 



[ Concealed from the government superintepdents under the 
name of Auguste, Didier bad been hospitably t received at the 
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Didier’s proclaxaatioi)i9* . 

— y fAi.^ — — 

mountain village of Qiiaix> in the house of an old officer^ of the 
Egyptian army; nicknamed the Drbniedary, in allusion to the. 
rapidity of hb jdunieys in the desert when he con\manded tjtie 
guides of Napoleon there. This ojBScer, famous for his att^h- 
ment to his old chief, and rendered popular in the inountains 
by these oriental legends, possessed a great ascendancy over" 
Ixis military companions at Grenoble, and in the neighbouring 
villages. He assembled in his house the officers, sub-officers, 
and peasants most to be depended on, and presented them to 
his guest Didier as the man intrusted with the secret of destiny, 
come to confer upon their country the design, the first signal, 
and the honour of the nation’s deliverance. Didier, whose 
name and person were already known to the majority of them, 
harangued and read to them a proclamation artfully. drawn up 
in the name alone of the national 'independence, Thia procla- 
mation ascribed to the English all the calamities and 
tions of France, and summoned the people to arms against the 
foreigners, without explaining the nature of the government 
which was to represent this national movement. The peasants, 
who only know popular names, were mystified, Didier’s host ex- 
claimed against a concealment which kept back the name of the 
Emperor from the enthusiasm of his old soldiers. Didier upon 
this consented to give satisfaction to all minds by turns, some- 
times speaking of Napoleon II. to the lowest of the conspirators, 
at other times of the Duke d’Orleans to the HitSy and of 
a national independence movement to the multitude. Thus he 
traversed the mountains and valleys of Grenoble, Chamb^ty, 
Eybens, les Adrets, Pontcharra and Tencin, everywhere secretly 
enrolling subaltern agents in his cause, animating the hearts of 
his partisans with the fire of his hatred, and alternately pitting 
forth in his proclamations and nocturnal blinquets, either the 
name of Napoleon II., or the mysterious name of anotlier 
prince. Jojy, Briellet, chef de bataillony Captain, Prissier, 
Cousseaux/J5ex-forest ranger, and Joannini, a Piedmontese 
officer, nearly all of whom .had formed part of the s^nd 
batdlion which had iSockedl^ round the Emperor at Grenoble, 
and escorted him to Paris, the active movers and future 

bhiefe itfimrreOtion. They prepared by bints of myste- 
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f"- ' - • • V, . . , 

for the plot 

riovis .is^hfe or fiub-officers pf^thei city and 

suburls, l*hcy woilkSd tijpon the citizens, the people, apd tije 
✓Ifehpola, but with ]e$s Success. Ip the moan time, at Virile, a 
nanieil; 0arlet, Dnssert^ formerly mciyor and a guide to tjlie 
arSiy. from the Alps to Allemont^ Durif, formerly mayor of Vau * 
l?retet an old SQ^ierbf the guard, Buisson, 6eneVoie,;Du- 
fresme, GuLllot, Dumojillinof LaMure, Bremet, a notary, &Iilliet, 
a Ifiinde^ ^prietor at (joncelin, San ton, post-master at Lumbiu, 
Adiiie^ customhouse iiispeotdr at Pontfcharra, Juliew, a lieiv 
tenant of the customs, Turbot, a captain in the same body, Joly, 
a dislmiuled lieutenant of Peucin, and all those whom hatred of 
the Bourbons, antipathy to the foreigners, the recollections of . 
the republic, the .fana^tacism for Napoleon, disappointed 
tion, ruined fortunes, suspended promotion and irksome idle-., 
ness, couldvjmduee to the desperate attempt in order to regain 
their former position in society, i*cceivod the watch-word, the 
hints, ptivate insinuations, deceitful promises, the assunuioe of 
the concurrence of Paris and co-operation of Austria, and the 
sign and initiation into the consjiiracy. The republicans pf 
Orehbble, members of other secret societies equally hostile to 
ihe Bourbons, were acquainted with the plot, but distrusted and 
refu8i?d to meddle with it. This party, more united and more . 
consistent at that time in its proceedings, did not wish to devote 
.energies to the exchanging of a monarchy which oppressed 
it for a tyranny which had already, under the .name of Bona- 
botiayed its cause and ruined its hopes. The brutal and 
m||t^ry yoke of a second empire humbled it beforehand more 
light and eifSily .shaken yoke of a pacific and constitur. 
Bojml king. They allowed Didier, his imperialist soldiei*s, and 
hii unreflecting peasants, to plunge into sedition, ruin, ox success, . 
cpnt^l^lth. hjpt betraying the and aiding them onjy by thpir , 
silence aufi inertness. ' . : \ 

^ y... ^^y^y- ^y.; 

:■ The winter passed in these prepamtions, which a thousand 
Ti^torious rumours, might have discovered to a vigilant police, 
ih the .early days of spring, Didier went to and os far 
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i ;.i ' I ' ' 

i3at of th« 

Tftrin, to cotiiwt; tipgether/ at of and the 

Alps, the ramiOoatioiis . of his cbiisj|ira(jy; Ha^ihg ■ returned 
towards^ the .end of April to the centre of his mabhinations,.. 
he appointed the night of the 4th of May for the outhraat 
On receipt of this 0 |rder, transmitted from vill^e to v41Iage'|y ; 
the officers and inhabitants enrolled in the conspiracy, the cbiql-. 
8pit*ators armed themselves, rising at the cry of 
rEmpereurl” formed themselves into smalt colu&ii^nhdor 
the command of the old military men of their district^, 
their march upon the central village of' liybens where Didier 
had established his head quarters, and immediately proceeded 
towards the city, where nothing as yet had led to a suspicion 
of the rising. The secret had been kept as if by a single 
mind. Three or four thousand organised and armed men had 
arrived within a few paces of Grenoble, while, the general, the 
prefect, and colonels assembled at a convivial meelhig, w^ore 
conversing in full security It is the character of pophlai* con' 
spinicies to break out unexpectedly. When the same thought 
i$ in the minds of all, there is no occasion to talk about it, 
mystery concerts and silence s]>eaks, 

Didier proceeded on horseback at the head of these imilcd 
columns, viewing from the summits of the last of the hills, 
the gates, and disarmed ramparts of the city, congratulating 
himself on the certain triumph of his cause, meditating a 
march the following day upon luvons with the park of aifillery, 
follow’ed and preceded by the irresistible insurrection of those , 
provinces, and raising Paris and the whole of France undet.^ 
the verjf feet of the astonished foreigners and the crum'^lbfe . 
throne 

■ ‘'V-,’ . ■ XVII 

M de Montlivault, prefect of Gre^bbll* 
dien, commanding the department, Colbhel Vaiitre,., ftSS some 
otbc^Btiperipr officers of the garrison were con versing, ibgether, 

' men in bre^tlilpss hos% hi§ clothes in di^rdei^^ 

covered witV a long mb Jmshed 

salcM^a^ demanded to be i^f^tly he^ by the generaf^’^d 
the |iire£sot. It was the dej^y-mayor of ta M^re> a small 
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town ind$t distant frdija the pp&ra- 

tions of DuUeri celebrated f6r. the meeting of Keipoleoh and 
-^::SBedpySHr‘ and into which these two great conspu&U^rs 
seejpeil'tpihatd'vjiij^^^ their spirit; ’ . Being informed of, the 
conspiracy at the moment that the conspirators of La Mate 
flew to arms, tliis magistrate, M. Chaziii, faithful to ihe King, 
and for^eemg the public calamities, had saddled his horse, 
an4; e^^pmg from La Mure thi*ough bye-roads, he had gal- 
loped fowiirds the city to apprise the royal authorities, and to 
provdht mortaLconflict between the two parties, Intercepted 
iu his route by other columns desceruUiig from tlic mountains 
across the country towards Eybens, lie had quitted his horse 
for fear of being betrayed by tlie noise of its shoes upon the 
rocks, and continued to run on foot to give the signal of danger 
and of resi^lancc. “The whole country was inarcjung upon 
Grenoble::->^their signal fires already blazed upon the mountain 
peaks wlii® over* looked the town, and tlic'y could hear from 
the top of the ramparts the dull sound and the military tread 
of the 'armed multitude by which they were about to be as-- 
sailed!'’ 

- On these words some doubted and some smiled at tho ex-; 
aggerations and chimeras of the imagination inflamed by fear, 
while others became alarmed and went to seek for cooler 
ir^fTmatioii. Fresh news came from the vicinity of Greiiohle 
conniHning, from time to time, the first inteiligeiice. General 
I]fi|i^hadieu, a man of prompt courage and cool lesolution, 
q'^^ed^ tho prefecture to arm liimself, and call out the troops. , 
Hefsiill dbubted, however, the reality and the imminence of 
the' danger. The night was dark, and he was walking. silently 
thrdugh the stteets, when he suddetily met a young man, who 
d^w on the genend, hesitated, and tried to 

escape side.vOf the w^ay Donuadicu seized. ^0 

fugitive/ din^g^d him into the light of a lamp, identified; in 
a half-^y officer of the city, saw the liilt of a sword and 
^ of pfetpfe shining under his/clp.-ik, ami 
that in him he had got^ld of an armed, ^complice 
of plot, he conducted kith wth' hjs p<)weVfuf r aiin to the 
weighbotiring guard-house, and him into the 
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and eit/HLofttliHar; 


custody of thttWd. The legion of the ^ 

tlid He wilt, .tW'dwgooDf of' Paris, 

bt a circuitottS' route, in order to reconnoitre, to »te| or to 

' sJiate tiie '^lumii of Didier. This detOcliihe^t, e^tho^jW? 
.alO^r too t^eah, came in contact f®'’ 2 
the insurgents, animated by «>® 
formed their advance-guard. It was driven back and ^»]^rsed 
withhries of “ Vive l Empereur ! ” Scarcely sisty 
toted the head of Didier’s column from the open gaWb Ol toe 
city. The rout of the detachment and the “ 
the plain apprised Donnadieu of the extremity 
He pushed fonvato Colonel Vautr6, m double-qmck time, at 
the C of the legion of the Jsere to rally the fugiUves and 
Zrgtthe enemy!’ Vautre charged Didier’s adyaub^ .^d 
at the point of the bayonet, and was received by a volley from 
the enemy. A nocturnal struggle, desperate and sappmory, 

b.u«n 11 ,. ..rf lb. »«3 

old- soldiers on loth sides, they disputed the ground 
intrepidity. The drawbridge of Grenoble was strewn with the 
dead wd wounded. But Vautre, supported by tbe re-iuforce- 
ments which arrived from the barracks • 

tbe' soldters with his own courage, md , ' 

head of the insurgents’ column, he rushed forward to n^t 
the mts of the pLants. fired upon, and drove them; hack. 
Didier. dismayed at this first check. 

to rally his peasants there ; he harangued and .enconra 
th'em. flhd endeavoured to bring them 

■ the gates. But there is uo rallying for a 

Storage flies with hope ; the clattering ^hb ^ 

■ the dragoons of the Seine made these broT^n hafads .^ all 

■ sides. Wr-s horse was killed ‘ 

and he had scarcely time to nse and ^ , 

which overlook Eybens. At tiie br^ cd ^ 

; harilhs scoured the plmn, entered this, deser fl ? 

* ■' . . 'V - I 


’ Ile . foutid won ilie piil^nc 
' Capthitf 

ti' wliich wad 




lUOTlera of the in 
cQixis^ i^f 
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BoMtia^ of, the nnUuiy authorities. 


smelling JhS$ modtet. Joannini was still biting ^.balf-tpm 
^pieca ^v^per, i^poit which were inscribed the minef ;ojf the 
xiasurg4ttt;!Bhielk/^i^^ wished, even though dyWg« te 
9 ^en from the vengeance of the conquerors. followed 

lip fiiS- victory as far as La More, disarmed that town and the 
suspected villages, and reentered Grenoble with the spoils of 
the in^Tection — waggons loaded w'ith arms and prisoner's. 
On aiming near the gate of Grenoble, one of the prisoiiers, 
the notary G nil lot, passed over tho road that was saturated 
with the blood of his son, who was killed tlie evening before at 
tba assault of that gate. Six dead bodies and numerous 
W’ounded, scattered about tho avenues of Eybens, and at 
Gfenoblp,. were the only traces left of tho iusurrcction 
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Ttpi , ended the sanguinary, but trivial and inconsistent 
plot of Bidiers conspiracy. Had it been successful it would , 
have,^pjcpduced no result, being unsuccessful it left no other 
Vestiges than executions. The civil and military authorities of 
(Jrenoble ajffected to exaggerate its importance, in order to. 
•; enhance the value of their services These men did not in* 
stigkte or provoke it, as tho spirit of rivalry and recrimination 
jft^ngst the conquerors themselves had insinuated, but they 
ifliowed it to make noise beyond its actual importance, and 
^ey teup involuntarily authorised government to conceive 
alarms dispropPttionate tp the peril, and to inflict punishments 
beyond 

T,he moniing after tlii&disastrous nigh t, G eneral Bonnadieii, 

■ eqg4r his recent devotion to the Bourbons by the 
4f an m service rendered to tlieir cause, wTPte ^ 
generals of the neighbfouimg. departments in terms 
nether discrei^pn^ ropdp^^ "Vive leRoii'^said 

hp In, despatclijto his cplleagnes^ " Vive le Rpi! for. three 
has not ceased to le ^ bo- 

‘ of his enemies cover all whiw lead to the city. 

' midnight tUi five o^clock - firing' did not cease in the 
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'.^^Executioa of tereM) of; l^iii^le^cra.' 

, Bpftce of a Icagiie all round the city. Even at thfe moment tJie 
legion of the Tscre, wliich covered itself with glory, is m pursuk 
of them ; priiioners are brought in by hundreds. The provbtaJ 
) 'court will>‘execute prompt and rigid justice tipon: r: ? 

^ Such wore, the unbecoming expreswons of a 
; . toer 4 easily accomplished, by vv^bich; the victorious 

general announced to France and to the government the Out- 
break and su])pression of this conspiracy. Tliey explain' the 
exaggerated emotions and the promptitude of suppreasibp of 
the government itself. A victory over tlte internal factions 
was for it a striking consolidation in the eyes of 'Frahc4 and 
of the foreign powers. It was but too natural that it should, 
^ like its general, endeavour to exaggerate the dangei^in order 
> to increase the triumph. But should it have useless^ coloured 
these exaggerations with blood hastily shed ? ; r; ,;; j ., 

The prefo(5t of Gronohle published a proclamaii^ to the 
city, couched iu more mod crate terms, but declaring^ that the 
prevotal court was about to call for capital punishment upon 
the guilty, without delay as without indulgence.. The prisons 
were encumbered with upwards of four hundred priapners. 
The tribunal, which assembled on the Ofch of May, condemned 
to death Drevet, Buisson, and David, who had beei^i taken 
with arms in the nocturnal action two days before. %;The next 
day they were taken out for execution. They marched to; the 
place singing patriotic songs, and their last ciy, “ Vive 
' pO'eut was the same upon the scaffold, as it had been upon 
' ' the Held of battle. . ‘ 

- ^ The authorities seemed desirous of refoafog 
0bcfti<fof and of preventing, by the promptitude bf irremedhihle 
punishment all explanations, repentance, or excus^f a^d the 
clefoency which might result finra copf ex^ine^o^.v ' 
government, rendered giddy itself by the natiip/ of tlie 
Olrrenoble despatclies, lent itself but too readily to this precipi- 
tancy. By the rapidity of its measures and the number of its 
vfotifos, it obtain^ credit or its danger and its strength. 

iu- by thlei ^r^mohes pit weakness which be- 
.. in the! jour^^ in the coiirt of 

v ' thh C^nt this'peopsion for bell ing 
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Ptwohinialioa against Diiiier and others. - 

these ^uapitripns of the royalists, hy sliowipg itself as angry 
and as itpplac(ible as thomselves. 

4 , A eiimlar of the minister of police, M. Decazes placed 

departipeuts under martial law, reeompensed the 
iiS&rmers.'prbvohed further arreatSi excited zeal, summoned. to 
arms the t^ilitary powoi-s, and plaeed all suspected citizens at 
the discretion of the civil authorities. 

*‘,Jiat air bad citizens tremble!** replied the prefect and 
general t)ounadieu. ** The authorities have a discretionary 
|)Ower ; as to the I'ebels, the sword of the law is about to strike 
them,** An order of the day by the same general, which re 
sembled the Roman proscriptions, constituted e^en involuntary 
hospitality a capital crime. This order of the day stated that 
the )phahitants of the house in which Didier should be found 
would: ho brought before a court-martial, and shot.*’ And pusli- 
ing.'^ ibontompt of honour to the extent of offering a premium 
for ir&ichery and murder, this order of the day added : ** It is 
decreed that he who shall deliver up Didier, dead or alive ^ 
shall receive the sum of ^1,000 francs.!* Two days after, the 
prefect ratified these terrible decrees, by extending the crime 
of hospitality and pity to all those who should bavfe kpowingly 
gmnted an asylum to any individuals who had formed part of 
the seditious bands. “ They shall be eurested,’* said the 
p^foct, ** and their houses shall be razed to the ground !*' 

^1 In his proconsulate at Lyons in 1793, Couthon held exactly 
^be samo language, All parties accuse and resemble each 
%ther, when they do not place above tlicir anger, conscience, 
and humaidty. 

The preyotal court being too slow was superseded by a 
armed tribunal, wh Colonel Vautr^, after 
. the :• night ; the prisoner thf :.d«^y 

following, 


V' rf; Twenty-one. men cdndonii^ ip dea^, of whom five only 
^fvrexp recommended to the two to 

1^' be reprieved, delivered onstihl? j6th Iburteen froph in-. 
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tf'thc Tt»piitd cdtoticte.' 


VttygenU to fire of :th0 soldiers. The meyority i>f these 
peasants irftvm m%y the' torrent of sedition whose use- 
J less Wood consolidate no ckuse. Th^ felJ>i^e;r the baUs in-N, . 

leaving nothing but dead bodies almost uhknovfe to 
!j^s>totcheryV justice. ' : ' 

V ; Meanwhile the prayers for pardon and. respited whfcfrhad 
emanatedVfrom the court-martial itself, and were recommended 
^ by the general and the prefect, had. arrived at Faris on the IQth 
, of May. No one doubted at Grenoble but th^ the, govern- 
ment, satisfied with these two hecatombs, would rkiify the 
scruples of its own tribunal. There were amongst the sev(^n 
convicts whose fate hod been adjounied, men worthy of pity, 
and even children, drawn into sedition by their own fathers. 
'What political considerations weighed upon the Council of the 
King, and on the hand of the minister of police ? , They 
may be partly surmised, but we have no right to state 
The pressure of the royalists, concession of b^d to; their 
toipr, zealous emulation, thirst for examples, dread of being 
accused themselves , while excusing the culprits. Whatever 
may have been the motive, the interest, or the difficulty 'which 
dictated the answer of the minister, it went forth implacabto^up- 
expected, and inauspicious ; it was despatched by the tel®ijJ^ph, 
au aerial and imperfect instniment of communication, in which 
a syllable omitted, or truncated, might bear life or death , to 
seven men. The only example of an execution ordered, in 
the east, by a sign ! This reply dismayed the judges and the, 
jBjtecutioners themselves : ' 

P I announce to you by the King’s order,’’ said ^e despi^thS,^ 
must not grant pardon to any b^ ih^e who 
. yOyealed something important. ; , , - ' 

“ The twonty-oue coudomiied must be executed, as ^ll as 
David . 

** Tbe decree of the ninth relative to those wjt||0 have 
aheUered malefactors cannot be executed to the letter; 

. Twenty thousand fronds shall be giv^n to th^ who ^all 
doUvoiJ up Didier.’’ • * * f . 




or^Montmcuy in fkancb . 


; . 'Jhe^ ^ky itself seenied willing, by veiling its brigli^S^ in 
S to inteyc^^ suspend this despatch of death, :and’ to 
giViS’ ministers time to revoke it : but no counteroj^ijer flew to 
recall it. The general and the prefect received it on the 15th. 
On the same, day, at four o’clock in the aftenioon, the seven 
^ictims^ whose agony the scruples of the court-martial bad 
billy prolonged, marched to the place of immolation, and kneel- 
ing down on the borders of the ditch of the esplanade, still 
red with the blood of their brethren, received the discliai'ge in 
their breasts. A child of sixteen years old, Maurice Miard, in 
whom no civilized code would recognise the ago of discern- 
rOent and of crime, had marched with the others by the side 
of im did ndan, who was encouraging him to die boldly. He 
was* only slightly wounded by the balls, whether from his 
boyisS bize, or from the pity of the firing party whose muskets 
had ill turned aside from so young a victim ; but having fellen 
with'th^ rest at the discharge, and struggling under the heap 
bf he raised his head, stretched out his arms, and implored 
fiil= hihrderem either to save his life or to kill him entirely A 
fresh discharge of three muskets granted one part of his, re. 
quest, and he fell motionless upon the bodies of his slaughtered 
companions. - 

I'/iBemorse for this early murder followed from that day to 
' tombV as a , fatality of their lives, all those men to whom 
emulation hf . service to their cause, or unnatural policy 
given a in this tragedy, and a participation in 

blood of 'hmocence 

W in reporting . the execution ta ^ th^e 

tiiimstera, acquainted them also with the exedtement. it: 
caused in the public mind. 
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i Thus perished the while 

i^hiefs. eitlicr escape^, or DldieT 





; Wandering* of atiC4)mplic<^ ' 


- himself^ aocpwpatiied by' Dussfert, Durif, &nd. Oi^s^uxvfh 
'^rincipiil accomplioea, had succeeded in evo^ng thp' frontiers 
) ^voy* Overwhelmed by the ruin of his plans, wouttded 
^ by the falling of his horse upon him at, Eybpns, 

> ri^maad by walking, hunger, and want of sleep, he . had ins addi- 
tion to bew the reproaches of his accomplices* liBd 6peedij|y, 
perhaps* their treachery. “ You have deceived us,*' said 
three companions of his flight, in the eolitaiy’^ valley of the 
Alps* where they sat down for the first time by the fire-side of 
a shepherd : “ You4iave deceived us Marie Louise was not at 
Eybens, and not a soul responded to the cry of ‘ Vive FEmpefeiir !* 
within the walls of Grenoble T’ “Well then,” replied the 
chief, “ learn at lengtli that if we had succeeded it is to the 
Duke d’Orlcans that F railbe would have given the crqwn ! ’’ 
“The Duke d'Orleans!” exclaimed Dussert, “Bourbon for 


Bourbon, 1 like Louis XVII 1. quite as well.'* “if.'Fmnce 
ijjsB rejected him,” said Didier, “all was provided . forehand wo 
should have proclaimed the republic !’* Cousseaux indignantly 
abandoned him ; but Dussert and Durif pursued their,;^ute 
%yith him across the mountains. The Piedmontese gend^;^q^e, 
warned by the French government, were already his 
; track. < He proceeded painfully towards St. Jean-de-Mauittfime, 
valley which it was necessary to i)ass through, to reach the 
asylum which he had doubtless prepared for himself in Italy 
or Switzerland, during his excursions the preceding spring 
’ On arriving at Saint-Sorlin-d’Arve, a village a short distance 
from St Jean-de-Maurienne, he threw himself*, overcome by 
fetigue, on a truckle bed in the tavern, and slept soupdly while 
Voting for the food that was preparing for 
panidhs Dussert and Durif abandortedi him while 
His host, named Balmain, followed them* and tn^ 

' indiscretion of Durif and Dussert, or from, suspicion, he ran 
to inform the gendarmerie of St, Jean-de^Maurien^ie, and to 
- eell;iak: guest on whose head he knew that a price waa ftxed. 

/!; i)itdier, on see imi*her his 

■ ' nor .^ 9 t . any by the Are, His mind ^ 

at the prc- 

trea^ry *^ ^ old man’s feet. 



' siSiJAUoant • in fu anc-^'.-- , ' ■ ’ ' .863 " 

' Didicr te-betrayed aiid urreste4. 

^ ■ ■ ■ ^ 1 '■ 

■ danger, gave him some'foo^,’^ 

were bruised and ewelleii from 
walking, atid sliowed him a wood of fir trees where he lAight 
hia persecutors. Didier dragged himself op . 
the mountain, through the fogs, not kne;yring 
^r|^:Iieih^irft:ere was more danger for him in P'ranceiihan amidst: 
^^|he Alps. He fell, from weakness and despair, upon the cold 
^’earth, wliich was saturated with snow, and fainted. On rooo- 
;^^^ing from his insensibility he descended again, entered a 
kt a disUince from the village, where lie was assisted 
by" a woman, but repulsed, though not betrayed, by her bus-*^ 
band. They sent a child to guide him into a deserted and 
solitary barn in the openings of the woods, where the moun- 
taineers kept grass for their cattle ; there he sheltered himself 
ahd lay down upon the straw*. 

;;;'Meanw his first host, the traitor Balmain, had returned, 
noobmpanied by the gendarmes of Maurienuc, expecting to give 
up his. sleeping guest. His wife, however, confessed 
wished to avoid that shame to his family, and to spare 
!f;llife|!|^hildren from wealth ill-gotten by the sale of blood. The 
l^^^^ncious landlord abused his wife and children, guided the 
g^idarmea, qu(ifetioncd the shepherds of the mountain^' and 
^'learned from one of them that he had seen a weary old 
dragging himself through the fir trees to words the deserted 
I ham. , - hastened thither with the carabineers, snr- 

K!rounded^ th^ broke in the door, discovered Didier 

strotolied' upon the straw, gave him up to the gendarmes, and 
I claimi||4<;;Uie info recompense. Didier, who wm at first 

^,;^duoted? to; Turin, was delivered to Franco and conducted to 
bbf theatre of his crime. General Donnadi^J,;re- 
, interrogated him, and pretended to have reo^tei 
confessions from; him which would give imptirtmice 
: rious ram ificat ions, to bis conspiracy. But Dounadiea 
much; inte^^^d fe giyo; an impartial . inferpretptibn fo these 
-pretended diklosuresriPtdlPFjSiV^ity^^ ip 

nmgnifying the impormit<^^^thevplo.V had-heen" 

^ the ringleader. escaj^wil” bx- 

claijhed the general,- addr^ing OmonSr after hip. pri- 
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^ ^idler's demeanoar in pf|son. 


irate convewation with Didier ; “ even if tite Ktog we« to. 
■r^ me marshal of France and y®“. 
would still have ill-requited the service «re Ure ^“ted 
him!” Words which divulged lialf the ^ret of ^ 
:..^4y#y on one side, ambition on the other. creduUty here,,. 

there, mystery everywhere. . 


xxn 
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Didier was scarcely deprived of hope when he . W 

' evince sincerity, and neither endeavoured 
•others or himself, as to the nature of the act 
had conceived, perpetrated, and accomplished. His fnyolous 

excitable ndnd recovered self-possession 

the brink of the grave. He turned towards his 
j^pted, in expiation of his madness, that 
eohid not ^escape. He consoled his last hours 
the “Imitation of Jesus Christ.” that ■ 

resignation and penitence. A faithful and attached 
pious children gained admission to his '^““8®°"’ to 
.between him and public vengeance He ^ 
ai^ravate or to palliate liis crime. He allowed it to H 
sew that the glory of the conspirator, in altering by bpldn^ 

. Sd S^tery ie face of his country, Vas the principal 

Shis ’conspiracy, He made an observation of tlmcont^, 

' dicrion, and appeared himself to 
, v" between his former life, consecralted to the 
'' : &e ^rvice of the Bourbons, and his 
■ wai Stiempt against their family. “ ' 

walking backwards towards the sca$Bd . . , . 

.beeame kb^rbed in a religious resignation to hi? 
aehtenoe of death passed upon him did not ap]^M eilh^ to 
gwtoiiish or to depress him. When taken baek^to hiS oeH, he 
ther^lisM hi? last- hoiits bj ” iere 

her^’^^dsibciled htoben ^ 

of the punishment. 
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iu, oirder to wll^dtaw half the weight of it fipm the . dying 
DqnnAdieu, stiU pursuing tliat political secret, 
which ^he ho^d to extort from Didier, even upon'^thq brink 
of tj^o licafFola, ontored the cell of the convict a few moments 
before the hour of execution. “ Whiit can 1 confess to .you?’- 


denianded ^JDidier, annoyed with the perseverance 
• ^iferal; an hour hence I shall be no more.” And as;, 
Dphnadfou still persisted, he added : “ Well then, tell the 
JKing that the only proof I can give him of my gratitude forlf 
jple'- 1 have received from him, is to advise him to 

rahi6ye from his presence, from the throne, and from France, 
thp/ipuke d’Orleana ami M. de Talleyrand.” These werp,^* 
wrote the general, the last words of a man about to plunge 
into cfornity - . 


, ^ . . XXITL 

'' fv-' ^ ' 

,, A. fow moments after he was delivered up to the expeu- 
. ; they tied his hands, and cut olf his white hair, wWch 

i f^^gfttherpd up and bedewed with the tears of his \vife. This , 
i old in sorrow, and firm in the presence of death, 

f ^riepa^ted. to accompany him oven to the scaffold, thM 
. she, mig receive both his blood and his body. They^^ 

^ w ere, obliged to employ a friendly violence to tear her husbane . 
from her arms. Bidier walked to the scaffold with his head 
.^baye, a.doak thrown over Ids shoulders, in a cold rain, through, 
die deserted afreets, in the midst of a death-liko silence. Hist .. 
step was firm, his look was directed towards the houses-r-to 
. the windo|^'^,:Hii4 tp, thp frees which he had known in his nativo: 

^^ city.,. The mqmput he , arrived at the place of execution, a ’lpa- 
"^"do^ ppenoS and!. clqs^ suddenly, and a cry of distress ■ 

air, ;ind a^<^ .Final adieu of a wife br 4qu|jht^^ " 

'vigilance of thp; 

'':one;mfc’tefltiih0n^ dying mam- ,^...1 ‘'vtr;' ’.v..; 

Didior turned round and became pale at i 

4 the only reply he cotjd bo the jaidenco of dep-th-.^ 

J Then resuming his menfrJ finnn^a 

tihe steps of the scaffold, pttih«^ 



eview of Ihe conapixucy'^ 

— -T — — r~- — 

needlessly going te adjust his head under the plfw^d 

there 'himself, and received like a martyr .thevSloW; whfch ' 
he had dared as a coiispirafxjr ; ^ * 


’ ■ XXIV ^ ;W- 

■ ■ ■■■ '■•■' \0fr 

• Witli Didier died a conspiracy which he had entirely car^^' ■ 
i%hi 3 Qwn head. In spite of the efforts of General DonnadienJ';*^ ■ 
and of the men who had inflated the conspiracy of Grenohfe,:' 
into the importance of a revolution, in order to cast the crim^^ 
sometimes upon M. Dccazes, sometimes upon M. do TalleyrattiSi; 
and sometimes upon the Duke d Orleans himself ; ndindicatieh 
lias appeared for thirty years to justify these suspicions. Even 
the words of the dying Didier, vague, extorted, heard by. a 
single interested witness, and interpreted by him with £t' view 
to, hie owm importance and his private hatred, were rathbr a * 
wat^fiig than an accusation. It is true that after his acxjOssion 
to the throne the Duke d’ Orleans appeared to make the causo. 
of Didier his own, by raising his family to public employnienfSi' v’ 
by rewarding his accomplices, and indemnifying bis 
But ib is well known that revolutions when accomplished alwdylf ' 
bear,,' the inheritance of unsuccessful revolutions, though th^y' 
may . have been unconnected with those abortive attempts 
/I'he successor of the Bourbons felt compelled to accept;, as shed 
for himself, every drop of blood which \vas spilt against:, them 
during their reign. That which was shed at Grehpbl^‘ had\ 
produced too sinister a cry to admit of its being buried in 
; oblivion. It is certain that Didier, had he succeeded/Widd 
have inevitably brought about a change of dynasty f 
favour an infant prisoner at Vienna, but of a prinef pf ' 
age, able/ popular, and actually pi^ent id 
The conspirator, in raising the standard of Grenoble against 
lie King, thought he should flatter, serve unkiipwti to Jhoth, ' 
imcLdfiaw into his triumph, perhaps, in spite of theraselvps* the 
of the Ibouso of Orleans. This prince 
did nol Conspire, dr authorise 6t£i^ji^ tp conqure for him, tliis 
we hnow;;' but tiia cqti^ mui^ursi. bitter lapguagc, the 


■ FiiANck... ' M7,. 

^ ' !, complicity of tlie Dake d'OrIcaaa. 

the secret family enmity broke forth too 
him, amoi^ his intimate friends and adhor6j>ts, to ex- 
onerate Mm' item, inferences which an otFicioua conspirator 
might" ftohi these appearances. The Duke d’Orleans 
who'.^ras hiTiocent of any act or show of inclination during the 
cburs0 of the .Eestoration, was still open to suspicion in cop;, 
aeqfpj^ce of his situation, his attitude, and his silence. Didier 
vtov^llty of vain glory sought for iu blood; Donnadieu of 
boaslipg ; M. D.ecazes of promptitude iu anticipating the 
rej^^ches of the court and chamber, by telegraphing the ' 
ee^i^pce of death to the executionei's of Grenoble ; the King 
of comjplaisance to his party and hopeless implacability towards 
the yanquishod. This tragic intrigue, terminated by the dead 
bodies^ of so many victims, left a stain upon these names and 
upon this reign, wliich posterity will not efface. Blood shed 
; in vengeance, like that of Nay, cries to heavep ; but blood which 
is spilt for ambition cries doubly ; for vengeance is a delirium; 
ambition a calculation. Calculation is less excusable than 
passion. The price for Didier s head, paid to his host Balmain, ! 

bis denouncer Sert, did not reward their treachery 
i^e^lafter' having received the promised ^0,000 frapes, and 

■ employment in a distant department, was pursued there 
.;by tl^: infamous reputation of having trafficked in blood, iso- 
,1 lated in' the multitude, insulted through . his children, obliged 

to sell his patrimony at a wretched price, excluded Jrom all 
: commerGO with men^ and even with God, whose temples were 
• closed against him. 

y . The bouse of Balmain, the treacherous and venal host, 
'(was rharked with, a sign of reprobation, and deserted by . 
taravellers. His wife died of the shame of bearing his npme, 
^children abandoned the village; he himself after having 
hogged, at Paris the price of Didier’s blood, lost his reason iri 
. to his native, teountains, but without losing the re 

^ootte6iie.n of his t^^heryi;; : The wages of the informer yield. po 
.profit jp: those who teeeivb thpm^ >vho pay tjbethV TPhitf 

ajaw.'of God whioh themsely^f’^^^ 
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. * Tfee conspiracies of Greiloble and of 
e^|te 3 ^d, when secret societies, incited to inpre ^bitter resent^ 
rn^ht by the implacable vengeance of the royalist^, 
to get up insurrections in other parts, A Icather^cutter.npjSW : 
iPlaignier, a public writer named Carbonneau, and a iKulpJijir 
namM Tolleron, formed the imaginary nucleus of a 
conspimtors under the name of “ Pati'iots of IB 16 .” Watek^ 
by the police, which had introduced one of its spies into thj^r 
assemblies, this agent encouraged them to attempt the assault 
of the Tuileries, by breaching it through the explosion of' a mine 
introduced through a drain which runs frpm the palace into the 
river, They allowed this erection of puerilities, of perversity, 
and. impossibilities, to be raised to the elevation of a state 
A jury, impassioned and implacable, like all tribunals 
of; p|>ittion in times of party, condemned the three first founders 
of tlie society to the penalty of parricides, and, seventeen in- 
ferior accomplices, and even some women, to other ignoininiouS' 
punishments. The police withdrew its agents from the cause^ 
and left nothing to it but the dupes recruited by itself. 
Plaignier, Carbonneau, and Tolleron walked to execution, their 
faces covered with a black veil, as if they had attempted the 
. lives of their fathers. Their hands were out off before they 
; wiefe beheaded. The horror of these executions for crimes so 
doubtful or 80 undecided, begot hatred in the people, and in 
repressing, it, made it more perverse. Secret societies com- 
municated with each other by signs from one extremity of the 
kingdom to the other. The odium of the' condemiiations 
against the generals accused of complicity^ with Bonaparte 
: during the hundred days, accumulutated tiragedies , upon 
? g^esr Admiral Linois, General Dcbelle’, aUd General 
/ to death. Drouot and Cambrontie 0|ily 

. thS" sumer pernilt^ by a narrow ni«|jority. ' General ChSftron, 
ill the citadel of Lille ; . General Bonnaire was traiis- 
bid aide-:de~a^p Mie^n executed ; General Mouton 
Duvernet iminpkted at Lyomrl-’^enerSls Lefebvre-Dcsripuettes, 
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l^npojmatity uf 'M. Decazes with the ii]tra<^^Al{st9i 


Gruyer, lladet, Drouet-d'Erlon, the- two Lallo- 
j, ' ■GlauB.e!* Brayer, and Ameilh, some of them impri- 
otlmra fugitiyegs expiated in person or in cHigy. 
th^.;:||iinishment . almost always capital, of their defection, 
trials of the press, and trials for seditious language, evcryvvhero 
followed these military condemnations or execution.s. The 
cpi^l^tionfl! tribunals rivalled in rigour the criminal juries and 
eotn^-martiol. The party of tlie Court and the Chambers, 

' in its severities, accused through the pens of its 
wj^tl^rs, the slackness of repression, and llio forbearance of the 
and his ministers. There is no tyrant more implacable 
than public passion. Louis XVJII groaned under without 
havjhg tho power of restraining it. He thought he 'should 
redeem, by these sacrificos to vengeance or to the safety of his 
throne, the confidence and the mildness which he had pre- 
scribed to his family, and for which he had been punished by 
the Bonapartists in his first reign. The Duke de Richeli^,^ 

• exclusively attending to the liberation of the territor}^, tho , 
great work of his department, thought he was hastening the 
; ^y|6^uation of the soil by showing to the foreign powers the 
i reigii everywhere avenged, dreaded, or obeyed. 
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M, Peca7.es, in spite of his concessions to the clamours of 
' the court of the Count d’ Artois did not hide from himself that 
%he ministry was diverging from its proper line, and W’as 
-^driving amongst the rocks of party governments. The first, 
fragment which was to be carried off by this reaction was 
•Tilina^lf. As a young man he was opposed to this court of , 
:^gratipn, embittered by the solitude of a long exile, and otft of 
its.^'t^fjpaent in its owri Aountiy ; while as a new he<w 
di^l^^jng to. that ancient aristocracy, by whom tho 
stfi'jr^^diug the monarch made power he looked -updfi: , 

property of its mnk ; as the fay^^prite of the Idhg lie disqofej^d 
:^e royal family by the concessip^is‘-50f principles Opd eutholit^ . 
/^th which he inspired that was, in'|^ 
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ManwuvTW of the ultra-royalhl 


eyes of the court of the Count 

, iinmeucmgaftertherevolationarycata8trophesthoM (Mgg- 

ces with public opinion which bad cast them down, X ^ . 

ofM. deplane, theavowedministerofthefaouonrfthj^^ 

. and his second in the council. W. . 

Il^' antipathies against M. Diazes 
This underhand but turbulent L 

■for its position, the mosfexcessive ^ 

but it (Lried on its secret manoeuvres in Ae 
nirty in the Chamber, its committees m the 
under lb. oloek of „ligi« i« 

fications in the councils of foreign sovereigns, its^ orgras, 
avowed or disavowed, in the press. The increMing irntatomi 
Vthe Royalist press, of the majority of the Chamber and of 
fliA uporaae led this intestine faction to hope that on the 
fpprJShSg’return of the deputies to Paris it would succeed 
. iftLvoniiug alone the Council, to the exclusion of new men, 
■'^Ucing them with its most fanatical agents, and to lead on 
= -‘thb King to the most violent ruptures with the new spml o . 
the times. The necessity, however, in every form of con- 
stitutional government, of seduciug public opn*®" 
ouelling it, mid deriving from a cortain degree of populanty fte 
Ser to subjugate the people, compelled the ablest meu of to 
party to pretend for the representotive constitution a ^ 
witoome and false with others, which gave to the ultra- royalists 
witnsomeauurn ^ M. de Chateaubriand 

an appearance of jealous libeiaiism. m. u 
. 'sigoal^ed himself by his talent m to new party. In MitUe 
cS of roTOliem ontilled The Moi^rohy aocorfing ,» <bo 
OhKter,” ii. greet »rU.r cndaivoored, «b » 
ness'os brilliancy, to conciliate monarchy and liberty. H 
nWiatitiited himself in this book and in literary mipijitppto 

" *••»««■ f"' "“’T 1*’^ 

, tojel^; in libreo, brmobei,- .«f>« 
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Fositinn of M. de ChateAuhriand. 



.^e three powers, weighed in iipagination one 
o&er, formed a mutual balance at the breath of 
nibriand, in an equilibrium the elements of which, 

L Ijeal in England, had disappeared in France. Thero 
no longer in that country, any other than a royalty of habit 
an intense democracy of fact. Thus the idea of 'M. 
Sd'Cb^teauhriand tended to reconstruct impossibilities, tliat is 
power constitutional, aristocratical, and hereditary 
inji'hobility, which an equal division of property and the sup- 
priSision of feudal rights would no longer admit. There lay 
fli¥%ror/of M. de Clmteauhriand and his scliool. The organic 
repugnance of the nation to the re-estaldishment of a privileged 
class rendei'ed tJie advances of this, writer suspected by the 
liberal party ; but when they consented to overlook this radical 
impracticability in his system, they listened to and repeated 
with complaisance the noble sentiments of generosity and of 
liberty which gave such life to his wTitings. His birth whibh 
allied him to llie high aristocracy ; his Christian elegies, which 
for twelve years past had made him the Jeremiah of the 
^church; his style which made him popular with all lively 
^ ^d sensitive imaginations; his hatred of Napoleon and his 
despotism, of which he had made himself the Tacitus ; bis 
: adoration of the Bourbons, the pledge of security to the 
royalists ; and his ambitioil, so, much the more active now that 
. it had been impatiently adjourned during the last reign, I'eii* 
, dejred M. do Chateaubriand the man the most necessary, and at 
* the same time the most dangerous, tp the new monarchy. Dis- 
f^c^ntented with the King, who did not sufficiently appreciate 
services ; devoted to, but suspected by the Count d’Artois, 
wanted more docile adherents ; he flattered and disquieted 
^y;^ 5 tWns the two j^wers which divided the pahiee. A coti* 
with the and an ultra- royalist with hisfbro- 

■ not breaking jei< etitirely with one or the 6thfer/ aj^pa- 
respecting M. de Kichelieu and M. Laiti6, but «|.Iready 
^pur^^g in' M.. Decazes the toourite of whom meditated 
/the overthfew. ' ^ ■ ' ' " ‘ ‘ ' 
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xxvii: 

i King and M. Decazes were too . 

.^flfilthetedtedand retrograde party of the 
Chamber, symptoms of the storm which 
them They sought, therefore, a natural cojmterpo}8e^^;*w 
- who were attached in heart or ambition to the menay^^t 
whose previous life made them incompatible with the re^wal 
of tlie old regime. .The majority of these, men of.gpvqrn- 
ment rather than men of principles,, belonging by their names 
to the old royalty, attached to tlie eihpire during ns prosperity, 

■' and the first to fall off from it on its fall, having recovered m 
1814 their anciont devotion for the family of the Bourbons, 
removed from public affairs, or undecided iii ' 

ina tlie throne' again since its re-establishment, seeking tho 
• notice of M. Decazes from similarity of antecedents, since 
this young mail possessed the heart of the monarch and 
sheltering themselves under his influence, to m-ascend the 
broken ladder of their 

Moll, M. de Barante, M. Mourner, M. Villemain, M. Gmzot, 
and M. Aiwles, some, already broken into tho vicissitudes pt 
governments, and modemte men from lassitude, the others 
still voting, and. moderate from their strength of mind , these 
men,^ almost all remarkable through their talents or their ex- 
pectations, formed the nucleus of an intermediate patty des- 
, Led to extend and enlarge itself greatly, because it 
position in which the King, had placed himself, 

Lwd flocks after revolutions, between all parties,; Qffei^| 
security to some, satisfaction to othem, and, pjedges 
mamshperior to them in years and authgrity^ M. 

5 . at once a philosopher and a po%ci^, obvered them wi%^ 
i mystery of his conceptions, the ,4^ity of his Ide. 
l&U- of his aphorisms. He wa?,,the (^ncentrated 
Sis' of this buddihg,: party. ,: An:.<5!^e »5: ^ff^X!rded 

^^opis; M. Royer-Colferd wee/'i^te ormldf.shh^ 

flctive acid eqmv<y?al ^ 

7 - ' 
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[ /^/T^eViZes, who had occasion to make a personal ]^,ty for 
t|s(? an ear to the counsels of these men, 

around him to strengthen his own positfeii;t' /It 
eonversalioiis with these counsellors that he direw 
thi$\4^e, and the boldness, of the coup li'Uat to which he 
load the King. 

^i^bur mniistera, ]\f. do iliehelieu, M. Laine, M. DecazeSj 
and M. ■ Corvetlo, convinced that the reins of government 
would he wrested from tlie hands of the King if they did not 
prevent the re-assembling of the Chamber, formed the bold 
resolution of dissolving it before it had enacted an electoral 
; law and to appeal to the country from the exaggeratidn and 
the violence of its representatives. The King, whom it was 
necessary before all things to draw into this bold resolution, 
hesitated' some days, and then entered himself into this con- 
spiracy against his exclusive friends. The secret of this coup 
faithfully kept by several men, exploded on the night 
tiJie 5.th September, before the colleagues of the njinisters, 
;4r'even the King’s brother *^iimself, could anticipate tho blow 
Uiiat was about to strike them. On the following morning the 
public journals contained the royal ordinance, which, conhrming 
more and more the King’s intention of reigning by the charter, 
pronounced the dissolution of the Chamber of 1815, and con- 
voked the electors for the 4th October. 

The Kin who wished to avoid the reproaches of his 
fli^^ber oh a secret and an act so aggressive against him, had 
^i^^gbd the Duke , de Kichelieu to go and communicate the 
fordiitei'ce to him before the hour at which it was to be pub* 
;lisj^W. , The Count d’Artois received this communication as 
have received the death blow of the monarchy.. He 
^j^^olaed the ruin of the throhe thus deprived of, its rehl sup* 
saw in Lqibs I^VIII; aimther Louis 
tlie breahh, and tracing; out hiihifelf^itbe route ,to his enemies* 
fOHie palabe resounded' with ^^h^ lii^ Jamentatiohe. 

fronds dared lohdly fe aceuse Decazes of treason* 
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Pablic bp^ion on the caty'tf^ya/^^#/v^> T ' ; 

T^e Duchess d’Angoul&ne refused to recede m^»t^ of 
her uncle. The' Puke d’Angoulfime inore raUDnal .th^..^8, 
father, and more moderate than his wife, confided 
repugnance, and without murmuring in tho wiadt^.o* the 
Kiog* Th^ Duke do Berry, whoso youth and militaryi/l^te 
had '^rihunded him with the ypung officer^ of thp. 
and w^e affected intinwte friej^ a^l^^etMf^ 

the tmtiquated superstitions of the old regime, exclmmad.tMt^ 
the King had done well in freeing lumself from the 
yoke of a Chamber at once servile and rebellious, 

TOrty boiled and bubbled to the verge of madness, -.m #»- 
jhense, mass of public opinion, already weary of the agi ataotis 
sard fury of the representatives it had named the preceding 
year, responded to the coiip d'Hat of the 5th September hyR 
unanimous acclamation of joy. With the exception of the 
ejtclusive partisans of tho throne, all Frante became royalist m 
a single day. The country seemed to have re-conquered its 


King, the King his country. , , . -.t j 

The triumphant ministry was Tiolently attacKed by JM. ae 
Chateaubriand in a phrase added to one of bis pamphlets. 
The King deprived him of his tide of Minister of State, .;b^k 
left him his pensions. The struggle then commenced between 
the government and the royalists. M, da Richelieu who 
wished to liberate the King from his friends, without giving 
him over to his enemies, recommended to the* agents of the 
ministry to exclude as candidates for the Chamber only , Aose 
men who rebelled against the sage inspirations of the Bung, 
hut to repel with energy all revolutionists and Bonaparti^s- 
M. LainS used the same language in bis instructions, . .T^q 
King himself spoke like, a father to the presidents d m 
; electoral colleges, who came to receive orders 
C , yio\i8\to their departure for the provincee,* Tell 

■ people that it. is an old man vdio.b^^ them to 
last days-peacefql. hy the reconciliation and happmesrflt^ 
. iiildrea.” • The k«otio»8;insBired,hy 'this spirit, ratiftj^'.^ft 
' intdi^ty, the coup ^itat ^efilje hth qf S^tember, by ex<3nding 
depndes of i^e^retrograde-l^i 

, etns^th the party of tW King. i^i;^-;^qdera|ioh. M. do 
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, ' piu aeit W^fcllouB. 

VHroUWbimaS^^ soul of the Couiit d’Art^is^^i^ftcil, wisis 
iifjptujifiited by the electors, ^^hey the isaLtfte manner 

Bj:;:^borte* an agitating satellite of M. de Gbateahhriand, as 
to. M;‘ de Sesmaisons, M, de Bethisy, and M. de Pbjigl^c. 
those men who had compromised themselye»'^idi 
j>^3Kc. ^pinion during tlie last session, either by m^btidhd ^ 
by their wishes for the re-establishment of old 
or by secret intrigues amongst the friends of the 
reproved for their zeal, for their systems, pr 


t heir r&noDuyres. . The nation declared for itself and for 
I^g, against the excesses of royalism, and against th% 
reyoliitionaiy agitations. Oratom famous in the minds of the^ 


people for their moderation and their talents during the phased' 
of the imperial regime, such as CarAille Jordan, Ravez, the 
, friend of M. Lain6, Courvoisier, Mortier, Duke of Trevis6, 


■ Chabrol, Jacquinot de Pampelune, came to recruit by their 
;^ humbors, eloquence and consideration, that centre of the nbyr 
J representation in which the King, M. de Richelieu, M. Laihd 
and M. Decazes, wished to place themselves witli the ma- 
jority of the country. Men experienced in public affairs, such 
Pasquier, M. Simeon, M. Roy, and M. Beugnot, all 
j lihent orators, prepared to sdbond them. 

^ M. de Villdle and M. do Corbiere, collected around them 
^ the remains of the Chiiinher of 1816, at the same time mode- 
rating them. A party of parliamentirry observation, rather 
. than of opposition, they seemed to await the acts of govern- 
ment before deciding either to support or to combat them. 

. ,, A few men more imbued with the recollections of 1786, 


^1etK5h as Camille Jordan and his friends, professed the com- 
^j^ibility of refoi?tning principles and constitutional royalty, 

persons almost isolated, M. LafiStte and M. d’Argen- 
Bj^’^vaignaliaed themselves by a tendency more republican than 

E t : M. Laffitte, ^ popular banker, enjoyed a dej^rea of 
nded upon a fortune nobly spent, and upon 
of distiiiction ; M. -d^genson, a IbM, a 
/fesbpir&r, and a benevolent man, vvhom the ihc^pBeable^^"^ 
l&exibiiity of his popular- . syatemb rotated 

oppositions^ governments, ; > ' ; ^ 


3^6, t\ . ^HPTOKlS/.^f -"THB. BfiSTo: 
^ Opei;ii|kg of the Sewlott. 



...fesaasion tlie King spoke jWith feeling*^ t^e 
supenng» :«liicfiW^^<5ity of corn was causing among t^e 
neople: his' negociations with the Pope fog a Conner^* • 

maintain liberty of-, cmscienoe,- ipcw^^at 
'the same time the state salaries of the clergy, «id 
hiS’^to resolution to maintain the charter, a tr^y^j^ 
still more important between the past mid the pre8en|(%He 
adduced as a proof of his energetic intention his coup d'itat of the 
5th September. The first act of the assembly demons^ed 
to theidtra-royalists the decrease of their influence m the t^es. 
■'Ithe two members, who received the greatest number pf«mmges 
^^as candidates for the presidency were M. PasqUier tod M. de 
Series* M. Pasquier, a confidential adviser of the disisolution 
of. the chamber of 1&15, M. de Serrcs, an old emigiwt 
having laid down his arms twelve years before to return to 
his country, passed from the royal array into the magistracy, 
;a'man whose universal talents, greatness of soul, and splendid 
■ Olbauence, idaced him above the partialities and the intrigues, 
of bis time. The King gave the presidency to M. Pasquier. 
This was a mistake of the ministry. • The previous oare^of 
this statesman, the functions he had long exercised as prefi^ 
of police under Bonaparte, and under SavSry, the weak maniuer 
in which he allowed himself to be surprised and made prisoner 
by three conspirators, without any other strength than their 
own boldness, at the period of Mallet’s plot, were calculated 
to point out M. Pasquier to the suspicion, to the resehtmept 
J ■ and the sarcasms of the royalist party in the Chamber. M* de 
.Seftes would have attracted, M. Pasquier repelled. In re- 
, commending him, M. Decazes was more influenced by' his 
’ paesenal gratitude, tlianby consideration for the King’? a^ee- 
ment with the assembly. In the mean timthe two 
. in re^y to the Kingb speech, confined themselves 
r ^espe(^l paraphrase of the wishes of the crowi^^^g« 
' . TOy fllig bi disavowed by public opini<m took refuge 

. jt'hft foOnp of whkh- WPS. Iti the King’s palace.. 
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, TliA new etcctoE^l lawti. 


XXIX. 

'j An electortil law;' the first reparation which the King: ^wed 
td^&e' Chambers, offended by the electoral cotip .:the 

• September, was presented by the ministry. It conferred 
’ tliis ^electoral rights upon every individual who paid three 

. htihdred francs of direct taxes. It was expected that at this 

• property, would bo found the central point where the 
^^istocracy find the democracy met sufficiently to expresst,‘at 

OniCi^he national will, and the responsibility by a material 
pibdgb^^of every citizen in the destiny of the state. The 
„ royalists through the medium of M. de Yillele, demanded ^0 
election by two classes, which being more popular at the base> ‘ 
became more aristocratic at its summit. M. Iloyer Collard 
: defended the ministry and the elections by one class. He 
' instanced the tumultuous assemblies of the people united iu 
primary assemblies as the cause of the bloodshed during the 
\ firat revolution. M. de Labourdonnaie, a bitter and insulting 
0Mtor of" ultra-royalists principles in the Assembly, described 
ministry under the title of Directory, modified by the 
^dmroduction of M. Lam4 into the council of tbe King, hoping 
*"^%us to humble the crown, and to exhibit to the royalists a 
I King degraded by a council more sovereign than himself.^ 
T^o %young writers who were not in the Chamber but who 
served, the minister with their pens, M. Guizot and M, de 
i ' Barahte, wrote from his dictation against tJie election by 
J ^^veral closes. The law was rather forced than obtained from 
^ tto' Gbamber of Deputies. 

^ Chamber of Peers the party of the Count d* Artois, M. 
Kteaubriand; M, de Fontanos, M. de Polignatf, and M. 

measure in vain, in coui^rt with 
De Cbrbidre and De Labourdoitnaie. /fhe 
iig)lumself canvassed his own court for votes for his minis- 
5^;JteW:j .and ho triumphed htbre through deference thou con- 
I ’viction. The law was passed. It constituti^ m electoral 
body in Fr^^nce of a hundred thousand' large and moderate pro- 
^ prietors. It called them toge&er elect th^ir representatives 
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histoby # 

' ■ C<>nHpitaoy.<>l/?*yo^^^ ••• „ ' '.— 

in' the principal towna:of the depMti^ttts. . Jt 
private considei-ation to substitute for it ■ 

^•as known to all. ' It excluded the people, and conet^Mi- . 
political cabal. Two errors which must speedily 
S^qmnces. increasing opposition in the masses, and mS^ 
agitatiim in the assemblies. ' ' ■ 

■' XXX. ' 

/ Bitter discussions on the press and 

suspended, and the discussion of the budget 
CSrSthe session. In spite of the efforts 
Shateaubriand and M. de Fite-James in 

the ministry triumphed there on all ‘I'f jj, 

rmnW over M. de Villfele and M. do Labourdonnaie ^ Ae 

Smter ofDbputies. France, although stiU parrial y^ , 

bt seditious arising from the scarcity, longed for peace. The 
lit convulsions of Bonapartism expired “jS' 

racies without spirit or result. The ultr^royalists alone g , 

not the country but the court and. the journals. . 

* Thi8 calm was for a moment interrupted by the outhrea^^ 
aconspiracy at Lyons, to which the seal and jealousy of ,t^ 
ro7S!t auriiorities of the department gave more imppr^a^^, 
and substance than it had in reality. General Canuel, a^ 
’cdlleaaue of General Kossignol in the republican wars agmn9$; J 
VenSans. since converted to royalism, e^er for 
aew cause, commanded the department, *(, 

urged by a disquietude of mind and an emulation of .fidelity, ^ 

, - i-. rri^vomiYlPnt Rnd to til© ‘ 


clbnounce to the government and to the conamwfSWfy , 

police ht Lyons. M. de Sairmeville, imaginary togei;sy^^d 

or by the military spies, or the offi(pou%|iiegl 

; amongSt his staff. M. de Sainnevdle aftel^ 
rt^hi: against m^n;, 

: leaving tlie t# for a Ibv Says to mOlt^ 

■ by a cait^ the^to^, 
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Ita jAnaiiive end. 


• 

ti^o^ l^ns of June. LedouK pro^ieed them the 

of a portion of the troops, and of the people, at tho 
^hom he was to join them. Some of the (ionspirators 
wait for Ledodx. Astonished at his delay and at 
thj^Wit^de of the streets, they went to seek him at| his resi- 
He vtfas no longer there. They watched for his return, 
Tlae day passed thus ; at ita close they saw Captain Ledoux 
0nte?th^ city, they followed him unperceived. Ledoux entered 
t^d ’g^^icrars house as if about to make a secret report to him ; 
th^^momeiit he came out, his accomplices, who suspected hiin 
dffh^tli^ betrayed them, shot lum dead. At the some hour 
to^ik ma rung in eleven populous villages on the banks of ^ 
Soone and of the Rhone ; a small number of the conspirators*;, 
old military men, and masses of peasants, confused and aston^ 
ished, assembled at the noise of ^ the tocsin, somo believing in 
the rumours of a revolution accomx>lished at Lyons, others 
.thinking it an alarm of fire. Some gendarmes audaweftlc 
.^detachment of troops sufficed to disperse them without resis- 
^nco. The puerile or imaginary conspiiacy vanished with . 
day. Seven or eight disbanded officers and sub-officers, 
a few peasants^ accomplices of this military plot, were . 
^^Ity of madness rather than of sedition. But General 
ilG^ubl, the prefect, and the mayor of Lyons, the one from 
the other from credulity or panic, made the agitation 
these villagers resound through the whole of France as the 
'Explosion of a revolution. The minister believed, or affected 
to l>eUu^ iA it, in order to conciliate his enemies, who already 
accused tiiin. of indulgouco or complicity. M. de Sainneville 
to Lyon$. In vain he cast doubts on the 
asserted, danger^^ The prefect and the mayor 
jiWjid' Two or three hundred suspected personf.were 
c&^ Jihto prison. The prevotal court assembled, dii^lded 
&8, and separately judged the* accused of th^ ^1^Van4f>f 
as if to aggravate tho importance of thd ptiijne by 
(umerous rarailicatioiis of the conspiracy. T0n heads were 
t off in the city and eleven in the viUaige^ ; one hundred 
bhd ten of the accused escaped capitlii prai^iMaaent by bein|; 
condemned either to transportation or galkys-^/Moveah^^ 


SI 
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Eeal nature of the^eon^acjf 


columns of twopja and gopdarmes dispatol^i^ iit^'the M 
spread everywhere terror and accusations, wluie ■. 

. agents provoked fresh insurrections dn order to be cedlednii jS)r 
other services. . ■ 

' inilihe mean time, the commissary general of police, de 
SainneviJle, amtness pf these excesses, returned to Paris 
depdUnced them to the ministers. A sinister daubt arp^^'^; 
his. information, in the mind of .the Duke de Richetieu; 
Laitife, M. Decazes, and the King. They sought the 
that labyrinth of real and supposed crimes and of inces^i 
puhishments. They dispatched to Lyons Marshal 
invested with the title of king’s lieutenant in tliose pijii^hces. 
Colonel Fabvier, chief of his staff, accompanied the hsarlhkl. 
Their presence in Lyons at length threw a real light upon tlrnt 
enigma of false zeal, confused plots, mutual panics, police, 
terrors, and iniquities. The accusers accused themselves, the 
witnesses were self-contradicted, the double-faced agents betrayed 
themselves, the phantom of pretended dangers, and the impor- 
t$hce of exaggerated services vanished. Marshal Marmoht 
suspended, in the name of the King, tho proceedings still 
pending, and individual pardons softened or anulled the 
ishments. The prefect and the general were recalled. 
mont and Fabvier returned to Paris, and left bitter resentnilli^ ; 
against them in the minds of the humbled royalists. The. cofe '/ 
spiracy of Lyons trafficked in by the two parties, and bccom^" 
for, many years a text for mutual accusations, remains one of 
those mysteries of agitated times, for ever enveloped in doubt 
-and conjecture, ‘ /' * , . 


Jnt^e i^^n time the ministry separated fi;om 
;Wth fibe party opposed ,to the coup d'etat of 
teji^aber, had successfully adm^^^ into the council, 

^ t^head of the department Of justice, M. Mol6 
hfi^p Admk^^ Marshal Gourion-Saint-Oyr at 

,of' j^e war-office. These men, of various But enun^nt 
cftpAcitiesi stoeugthened the of the King.* They 
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ton ©r new blood into the ministry. 


^ ^ on jiiel the young minister who Itad iwommended 

tOJ.hfe, master, a zeal exempt from jealousy for hie service. 


at this moment evidently sought more to serve 
' opoaniand, for he gave himself in these new collea- 

gues/ a$ he had in M. Laine, rivals and even superior in 
public affairs., M, de Serres was president of the chamber; 
i; M.. do Barante, the Duke de Broglie and M. Ville- 

promise, formed, under different titles around 
tl^favorite minister, not only a friendly circle but a political 
. paity^i;- All of them well versed in the study of the constitu- 
tioiud history of England, all having felt at an early age, 
huidjllikting weight of the despotism of Napoleon upon thou^t 
. and upon the dignity of ^tlie mind, all strangers either by th^r 
birth, or their youth, to the superstitions of the court of the old 
regime, they laid themselves out with good faith to reconcile 
; young France and the old monarchy, by maturing the one 
. and renovating the other. Gifted with minds more erudite tteih 
* creative, they bad perspicacity enough to comprehend theanalo- 
gije^'jbe, tween the revolution of 1688 and that of 1789, but not 

S jdus enough to comprehend the differences between, them. 

doctrines were nothing but imitations : they wished to 
^ <?^^ii8h in Fmneo, without having the elements for it, a parlia- 
; i^ntary party between tlie King, the nobility, and the people, 
upon the government in right of superior intelligence or 
S,||ahi;tion, pitting the peojde against the King and the King 
' against the people, the plebeian mind against the nobility ; thus 
founding a government caste independent of all social forms, 
subsisting and, maintaining itself by talent, the management 
of ^f^i^i lhe pen, and the tribune, like those foreign, but domi- 
^.r^es, which impose and maintain themselves in the east 
l:}e people and the sovereign. All those men of the 
ftfi&ionist or imperitdi^ parties, who were exhuu^teS but 
all thbse ypung men who felt couscibu^ pi some 
o( niind, of. eloquence, of cteracter, or byjBW‘of"ambi- 
d round them. : Se|f esteem and ephtempt for the 
.^vulgar ^herd Were the leading' characteristics 0^ their school. 
Inginuating * as an intrigue, ‘ intolerqn^ dog&a, they> 

i|i,^ady'bofe‘a distant resemblWe to tho^ r^hgiouS sePts 
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'flattered *7 fl^ld to' enskv^fiT A few 
,. a8;M. de Serres wd M- • 
: i^ch th^ ybudg 'secteriwe eopforred^^^^^ %ZmS^S 
them tWj8#«dt)»r of their dwiv reiwtation. The togigM 

Decazes recompensed and encouraged tbeif 

midate through them the court party, and do goVe • 

Mvaulto.' A moveable »«i8l>t,wMoli the mmmter ol 

themeelvee, ojild .pply bj '»™ 

p„4:opi»»”. “ “ “ “f*;**, fflf'TT^SS 

which be wished to create for the benefit pf the aum*: U e... 

■ njeh without any connecting link or solid founda^o^ih# ^ 
cduhtrv, were eminently calculated for the part ; their PJdaci^^^ 

. doetriue was their own importance, and^they could 

tothe ministerial despotism of M. Deeazfes, provided^that he 
•did not refuse them anything in the way of influence and ^cen 
danov M. de Richelieu did not comprehend this new part}. 
Acoiiomed to the Greek servility of the absolute 
nSh he only saw in these ambitious young men clever and de- 
voted’servants of the court. M. Laine, a 
racter and a royalist from principle, saw by 
of intrigue by which this young party was . 

accepted so much zeal with a secret repugnance. M . 

“Ssed it as an instrument of government. M Mold as a 
element of the principle of royal authority, whoever might be 
tSprince; M. Decazes allowed himself to be entirely over- 
reacLd by it though not adhering to it either by conviction of 
Xre • he reserved his heart Me Ki«g, 
ophiions for circumstances. The King. 
crowind young again in this party, ongimtog tn 
dedtiricd to cany out his personal opi^ns. 

xvith coofidcncfe^ and favours, the fiicu , o ^ 

’ ' * M^ t>0oaies acquw ed, toore and topre this .tit|| 

dfetory to, thn hsitura of a ^^f*^***i,a 

> ■; the' personal 'feiendship ¥ tJi>.;ffi^^ go«® 

'/t^oih But constitutional no one 

: ‘iso^nitdeoided in Kraitob..> of 

- “ thdttght of :i^^sn»g to % W 
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the family of M. Dgcages. 


of ca|<j7atjii3^ and everybody bent b^ore the royal 

feyo«ii^:, ,\Th6 favour which had bad sufficient ^wer^ to induce 

t/% Vky«Aolr rnl^Ti Vwotft' 1\tr 4-1-kA AorAiiiaf liin 


break whh the past by the coup d'Hat against his 
ex^i|^^atM friends, was become at this moment n sort of uni- 
verS^powcr, which held iii its hands the fate of all ideas. M. 
Decaxe^ was the arbiter of the royalists and the liberals-- The 
farmet fl&ttered him as tlie confidant of the crown, the latter 
served him as the moderator of the monarchy and the gtiaidian 
of ‘ the charter. The King loved him even in his family, and 
sa|:muiidcd himself with everything which could remind Itim of 
liis miniitier. . A young and handsome sister of M, Deca;aes, 
wh^l^ iharried at Bordeaux, had been summoned to Paris to 
i>arti(npate in the high fortunes of her brothe)% and to ten^per 
by female grace, those o.fficial receptions which are in Frahce 
an unavoidable decoration of power. The King had expressed a 
wish to see her. The countenance, the candour, the respectful 
astonishment of this sister of his favourite had pleased hiin. 
He. had admitted her as if by compulsion to a sort of familiarity 
of ,^nvorsing with him. This unbending of the mind of an 
in the intimacy of a lady without ambition and 
intrigue, imparted to the jealousy of the palace, odious 
tations. These, however subsided before the modesty 
fdisin teres tedness of this new favourite of the King. The 
^ jpistor'of the minister did not even improve her own fortune by, 
h this chance intimacy with the sovereign. She entered the 
l^alace pure from all dishonour, and left it equally so after the 
fall of her brother. 

King who wished to give to the fortune of hi.s favourite 
foundation more permanent than his friendship, ^oc- 
get him admitted into one of those families 
feii natumlisee new men in ancient races. M. de 
p.ire, whos^ wife had been a daughteif .of the 
sau SaarbnicK, and who had married,^ after her 
|>Sng ai^d handsome womian, with gracs^fufeess and 
her a distingiHshed position ip. tlie*. aristocratic 
Stemry saloons of Paris, had a daughter by hi® 

young lady was heiress to her father’s name, to 


: au®'’'! 


:p®ge 




If pripcely iortuije of a branch' of the Nassau family, and to . . 
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tbe empire which’, her •mother.m;&w 

lit^ry and political NforW pf. the Pansum ^oons. l||^g 
wX. srith L hand, to-M. de St. Aulaire. to 
fflve his' dau^ter in marriage, to his nf 

Aulaire wto was too much of a courtier to re^iist the -widhete of 
the ^Kih® end who was also a political friend of his proposed 
and the habitual host of the new pa^y, of which 
hia'foiiSe and that of M. de Broglie constituted the focus, 
aficMdd to the King’s demand. M. Decazes.a plehman who 
w2 repudiated l.y the royalists, became a 

ofaCT through court, favour. This good fortune of the ^ister 
irrMted the nobility without subduing it, M. Dec^^^was 
accised of vanity, M. de St. Aulaire of fawning, and ^ 
oH .prefanation of the aristocracy. The hatred ag«mst the 
favourite increased with his elevation. 

' XXXIl. 

•The elections of the deputies, and the tranquillity gojed 
hv the country permitting the absence of the Duke de'fo^^. 
hd proposed going to the congress of Ak-la-Chapelle, when 
the Ministers of the great powers were ^ 

the summons of the Emperor Alexander, and^the sug^<^^ 
of the King, to deliberate on the anticipated pvacuqpon^ 
France by the army of occupation. But 

which- had. been dethroned by the ordinance of the 5th- of,- 
September, saw with terror the hand of Europe 
frem the affairs of France, and the country ato>ut to be 4Pfflered 
ovef to the sole domination of the King and the his 

minister. The Duke de Richelieu, the Rnssian: 

Pok) 5 p :di' Borgo, and the Duke of Wellington, yiel 
tljfi Kinrr, acted in concert to-i 



anxiqdS TOsbek of the King. Mted in concert to 


humiatiohhf France, and to induce the coalmorti^ 

,-iMitidnality and iHdependenoe ; but some men t- 

^ nf servitude, even than their enemies themselves. 

not desirous of a longer oppression, got up at Pamt n 
: .^djale of the retrograde m apocryphal l»tf igne to beg 


, continued of , the foi^. -powers in ,|e 
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affuii'S^f , the kingdom. Thi^. ii^triguo, more worthy the name 
of p^pfe;,^ich qoutiUued in a pa^ of the palace t^e machina- 
tionff^of Ihp einigraiils; broke o^t' suddenly, by the. publication 
of a^^ineJtiorial secretly addressed to the foreign powers, and 
wliidi received from this mystery the name of note eeerito. As' 
an underhand explosion of the. r^tge of the retfogra^o ; ^rty, 
emanating from the pretended terrors of the adherents of the 
Count d*4-rtois, and a summing up of the grievances of 
men whom the King’s sagacity had thrown into the shade/ this 
note , pf obscure diplomacy and double meaning, was still itipre 
culp^l:^ in spirit than diction. It did not openly call uj^on 
Euirope to continue and increase its armed superintendence .of 
Francd, it even displayed patriotism in its language. But in 
depicting tp the eyes of strangers France in a state of Social 
dissoltttioh, tJv 0 government of which could not maintain itself 


except hy the presence of foreign armies, and concluding by 
pt*aying for a more decisive compulsion of the King to effect a 
change in his system and ministry, the note seerHe represented 
in peremptory manner to the foreign courts the necessity, 
!; of universal conflagration, of still maintaining the 

. OCCu^tjoii of the country. This was the first authentic revo- 
;:^^.tion;of that government, or rather of that secret counter- 
composed of men sincerely but blindly convinced 
if the .vnin of ,the monarchy in the hands of the King, and of 
Ither men interested in agitating the court, and eager to lake 
advantage of the reign of the prince whom they led astray, for 
the gmtificatiou, of their restless ambition. 

Chateaubriand was suspected of being the writer oi 
^ to the world, because it set forth 


soi^t^pl^de^rmes, and breathed his enmity to the ministers, 
^4 tliten, in reality connections with the men of intrigue of 
King's brother. But such a demmeia^tion ;of hja 
was an. outrage on the 

He flung the imputation frbtn him; insult. 
He Ji^i^ihcapable of bo rro wing foreign arms to even 

; the internal factious which be detested. •T^be . ltithor of the 
^i^seerite was, it is said, M ";<|a ije bad drawn it 

Jup at the cm^tig^uu of the least 
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cqij^municat^d, it tic> pritice "^fpro faP dps^itcled JttS to the 
ministers of ihe foreign powers. The Duke de\ Richelieu, 
being informed of this strShge document by his ’diplomatic 
agents m Germany, was dismayed. He lamented so many 
efforts and so many sacrifices for the emancipation his 
Country, thrown away or defeated by so anti-national i con- 
spiracy He wrote to the Emperor of Russia Who bcgafi to be 
infiuencevi by these manoeuvres to bring him back to his former 
confidence in him, and to his unvarying generosity to France. 
Pozzo di Borgo and the Duke of Wellington, although 
foreigners/ indignant at this intrigue against the goyOmnent 
of a good monarch, and at this perversity of faction, powerfully 
assisted the Duke de Richelieu to efface from the minds of the 
allied sovereigns the artful distrust excited by this underhand 
diplomacy. The congress opened under the most favourable 
auspices on the QOth of September. Prince Mettemich, 
followed by that corUge of generals and publicists of the court 
of Vienna, who were animated by his superior intellect which at 
that time governed all Germany; M. de Nesselrode and M 
Capo dTstrias, political confidants of the Empemr Alei^nder ; 
the Duke of Wellington, the European generalissimb j/jtord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, English statesmen j* 

M. de Richelieu removed the unpleasant feelings cre&fod. in 
the minds of the allied sovereigns. M. de Richelieu brought 
wilh him to these conferences two young, personal, and politi 
cal friends of his, to assist him with their advice and eloquence 
in the transactions of the treaty One was M. de Rayneval, 
brought up from hij# infancy in the traditions of French, 4ipfo 
macy, which his father had directed during thtee the 

other w^ M Mounier, son of the president of the NStipnal 
; Assembly in 1789, afterwards private ^retary tb SSfaj^leon 
during the BSmpire, and subsequently attached^ ’ after its ' fall 
to tiat constitutional monarchy which had beenv iibagiried by 
. his fother 'to moderate opinions mdicated: a 

judgment, and to whose management might be CouSded 
thh most importaiTit affairs Of Europe, without any appreheu- 
sion of an exc^ i^eal or indiscretion, or a de^tfon from 
The serious gracefotto^ of thh 
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■ It, prQciaims the evaqciation of Franco. 

^ 

uatUi^ ajr of aiit'hority of M. Mounier, and the rapid and 
superioT,^telUgonc^ of both were eminently calculated to see 
every|yi|Qg,‘':t^ simplify everytliing, and to df'cule upon every* 
tliing^ijnder the direction of a prime minister, who was also 
theyj^jE^ie^til^ The choice of these persons, approved of by M 
happy preliminary to success. , 
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I^he -presence of the Emperor of Russia, and his friendship 
for the>3&uke de Richelieu, secured the acquiescence of the 
other powers iu the wishes of the King of France. “Your 
natiop^ is hrave and honourable,” said Alexander to the French 
pbttipoteiit^ries. It bears its misfortunes with courageous 
resignation ; will you be answerable for it to me ? Do you 
believe it is prepared for evacuation? Do you think its 
government is iirmly consolidated? Speak frankly, I am a 
friend and admirer of your nation ; I only require your word 
I do|i^|lear/^he added, the development of liberal principles 
in I am a liberal myself; I could even wish that your 

^V^fie^Chy some striking act, would attach the new interests 
piore strongly to his throne. I fear the Jacohim (the 
evolutionary name of demagogues) ; I hate them ; taka care 
throw yourselves into their arms; Europe will not 
!auy more Jacobinism. Nothing but a holy alliance 
founded upon religion and morality can save social order. Jn 
tho namf o^f .^eaven, M. de Richelieu, let us save social ord 
In expressed so divine a ^Jwmght,; 

the; ^everi^e hf which, and its triuinplis, had so deei^ affected, 
the sovereign of so many millions of mcnifwaa recqg- 

of the continent, and now th^mod’emter of ; 
sentiments infused into, or e|fforced upon 4U' 
k^,hjixa.'bjr^.1^^ Emperor of Russia, prora^ly scai^erqd , 
difficulties which the Duke de Richelieu, must have 
eiico^S^red;.in..^th6 pi'Otenaions and ambition of . other courts. 

Franc.e.was pipclaim0d,,and, tl^ defile 

was. fixed' at 365^000,000 o^. 
by the ^renefi'and foreign commissioners ' History dugKt 
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to'sUte tx) the honour of the characters of the liquidatota of 4o 
latgo a debt that tlio Duke do Richelieu On quitting 
t!rai;^tOwarded/in consequence of his liinited fortuboiNy^^ 

\ personal grant from his country; that M. do Rayneyal died in 
straitened circumstances, leaving only his name as an inheri- 
tence; and that after the death of M. Mouniori .hi> diid 
sbn lived upon the most moderate state salary in 
Oihployment, at the extremity of the kingdoth.r v 

"Franco, thus reconciled with Europe,; entered .by ‘^erbt 
articles into the confederacy of the Kings, and into tn^8|nrit of 
the holy alliance. The Emperor Alexander after the" ^ighatUre 
of this treaty, wished himself, to bear to the King, at Farfe, the 
expression of his respect for his age, and his concurrenoe with 
his opinions. Ue was desirous of enjoying for the last tiihb, the 
popularity he had acquired in France,. Louis XVIIT in a con- 
fidential narrative, written hy his own hanA» (tnd hitherto un- 
pvhlished, thus relates the impression that he received from 
this visit, and f/'om this emancipation of his people brought 
about by his \visdoni, and the services of the Duke de Richelieu. 
Such a document, springing from the heart, is an evide^^O too 
rare and too precious of events not to be received with e^erbess. 
^hey who have mingled in great scenes, are always’^tfeeiF b^9t 
historians. The real nature of events is best knbwn 'tb' the 
actors in them ' 

‘‘ D^ctnbet 1S.I8^ ' : 

** Qui vidit^ testimonium perhibuit, ei verum est testimomum 
SL Jolm \v/' ■ ; 

“One of the happiest moments of my life w^that which 
followed the visit of the Eniperor of Russia. Without sp&aking 
of the exlrarae kindness he displayed in coming for the' sole 
piirpose of seeing me, and thus calling to mind, but in a nobler 
manner, that which the basest flattery induced the la 

JfeuUiade . to do with respect to Louis it \vas( 

faht ^ bje gi^tified iiJith his conversation. Not pnl^ dirf?ib4 enter 
intb jsJF expressed therhr ib me I 

had., time to give therh utterance rtjyse.lf. . ' fci^ly njp'^ved 

of .^e Bystem of government," ai^ . the' 'conduct that P hiid 
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;foHowdi i^iiice 1. determined to issue the ordinance of the 5th 
S^piett^fcer flSlO* (I cannot help rOmarldiig. that this woe the 
•^pe?*io^ i>fv|he Paris elections, and that the Emperor went away 
persiwded that Beryamin Constant would be elected*) 
Ew^-lly/this prince passed an eulogiurn on my ministers^ j^hd 
particularly on Count* Decazes, for whom I am not afraid pf 
founded upon qualities at once the most 
hhdthe most amiable, and upon an attachment of which 
,ipine,must be the object to appreciate all its value. I saw in the 
certain evneOation of France, on moderate conditions, external 
tranqj^ijlity assured for a long time, and nothing ai)peax*ed to 
- me threaten internal peace. 

“ iSome of the elections displeased me, such as those of the 
departmentB of La Sartho, La Vendee, and of Finislere ; but 
these are annoyances incident to a constitution like ours, and 
the bulk of them was good. I remarked with pain in the Duke 
of Richelieu’s letter that he was more atfecled at them thau I 
was, but I flattered myself that on his return liere, it would be 
in drawing closer and closer to his colleagues that ho would seek 

■ a ren^edy for the mischief produced by tlie Minervcj and I may 
, incidpatelly add, aggravated by the Conservatmr. 

,. /*! was mistaken, he had, unknown to- me, searched for and 
tKboght ho could find other remedies. I’he words unknown to 

■ me miiy surprise those who read thorn. In writing them I am 
■'.a.war6 of the ideas which they may give rise to with respect to 
f ihysolf; but the truth must be known, and 1 must, therefore* 

tell it. Buttp return to what I was saying 

“ Eor;a long time past every one has been persuaded that, 
;;if the;ul|tra:;rpyri convinced of the impossibility of making 
system succeed, would silence their personal 
fiapkly^em the system of moderation, the 
ult^EbfefalS would not dare to raise their heads. The minis- 
ters h^wi, os everybody knows, laboured to effect this reconcill- 
atio^Jl>Ut it is equally known how little success they^ met with 
in the'Tnegociation. It is known that the ultra-royalists de * 
mau^" concessions of pnnciplps, jmd 
willing . i,t was ' impossible^ tp accede to js; also ;kno\vh that, 
.&f Jpoin meeting the a4>|ftCe8 pf theixiimatry, Whom they did. 
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not oonso to insult by their writings; their cbi^fo had, durif% 
the session of 1815, fought in the ranhs of th^;'ultra*litei«lai* 

. ..More is known but nothing has been judicially provBjd^' -'My 
and myself did not the .less feel the necessity- of. a 
.ije^uciliation ; this was also the opinion of the most enlight- 
ened foreigners. The Duke of Wellington spoke of it to Ale 
on his return from Aix-la-Chapelle. ‘ The ultra royalists/, he 
s^d, ‘must return to the ministry; but,* lie added, ^unebndi: 
tionally.* 

, “ The aspect of the session about to open had nothing^f a 
threatening character ; this ministry, which the ultra partisans 
of both sides sought so much to cry down, had,.howev^er, rorosta- 
hlished eveiywhere order and confidence. France was respected 
abroad: credit alone had been shaken, but this was. only the 
credit of the bank ; for, while the five per cents fell, the trea- 
Bury bonds maintained their prices* I have already said that 
the mass of the elections was good; so that, although very 
lively debates might be expected, it was very probable that, in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the majority in favour of the ministry 
would be at lejist what it had been in the last session,; that of 
the Chamber of Peers was much smaller ; but, at there 
was one. Such, in my eyes, was the state of aifaire;.on the 
return of the Duke de Richelieu on the 28th of November^. . 

“ Before I go any farther, I must revert to the poajLtjpn in 
which the Count Decazes was placed. His departm^ht^.^^p 
important while the law of the 29th of October was in 
had very much declined after the cessation of that law ; he was 
about to lose the sole and feeble weapon which remained to 
^ hitn» the censorship of the press. The enemie^/.^f ,;Gount 
Decazes, after having, in attacking him, verified r^;fhe ^le of 
: the serpent and the file, had changed their gronni!.^ Slt^k. 

. I(i was no longer the minister they attacked, 
rneiit, by depicting it as unconstitutional, arbitral, ;;fW3d^ a 
Superfluous expense. With such argmpents bfle ’ fel^Awys 
^jluye of obtaining the suffrages of the multitude. ' ApcwSiugly, 
pomplet^ly succeeded, and things had comi© to suet an 
was by.no means Certain the forth- 

edinfeg Bessidn, the budget of 
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|3ut ■ even should it do so, what is a ministor witnout power, 
or autjbority, •and yet loaded with the same losponsibility as > 
when he had both? Couut Deoazes felt this so strongly that 
proposed the suppression of his department and bis copse* 
retirement from the council. All his colleagues ea^ 
claimed against this proposition, some because they felt Jiow 
muol^ his judgment, his coolness in the most critical circuhi- 
^jtito0^i,and hia capacity for public affairs rendered him neces 
to the state; others, perhaps, because they thought my 
friendship for him made him a useful medium of communication 
between myself and the ministry. The Duke do Richelieu, 
who wxis iiicontestibly one of the former, sought for the meane 
of keeping him by proposing to M, Laine to give him the 
home department, and to take instead of it that of justice. I 
offered to facilitate this arrangement, to which M. Fasquier 
unconditionally agreed, by mailing the latter minister of my 
household, with a seat in the council. M. Laine refused to 
make the exchange, and tendered his resignation, which I was 
far from accepting, more especially as the Duke de Richelieu 
had , declared he would not remain without him. M. Deca^ies 
cotifibh^d to bear till the end of the session the w^eight without 
ialleyiattibn of his expiring department, and the council remained 

^ ^ ^ l^iiet it be remembered what I have before said,, that the 
r:|][)TSke de flichelieu had, unknown to me, searched for and ex 
ij^Cted to find a remedy for the mischief that he apprehended 
Jn retracing this fact, however recent it may be, and in record- 
ing it here, I fancy myself in a painful dream rather than 
, recaUfng,;.tb mind an actual truth. Posterity will neyer believe 
that a/niini^^ great be might be, could conceive, 

m|t^|iLy0S3 ^carry into execution a plan, the inevitable effect of 
' be to change the whole system of government, 

wUhout s^iog a word of the matter to the King. It will be 
atfltv less believed when it is known that this minister was 
ibib' Iluke . de Richelieu, the most loyal man that haa ever 
' existed, and i^s king, Louis Xyill* accused of , Weakness but 
not' bf^mdiscretion, and consequently one wquld believe that it 
etisy,, without betraying the secret of tlte 
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iilfeftt a juiActioai' with tha right aide. He showed me, a Ust, at 
'the same toe, drawn up by this meeting, as weli for the 
. btireaii as for the commission on the address in reply to my 
^speech/ The first list bore the names of Doudeauville, of 
of the Duke de Bellune, and of M. Dubouchi(|^e. 
t had nothing to say against the two first, atid I was going to 
-mate jBome observations on the twn othem, when, casting my 
bn the second list I saw at the head of it the names of 
vthe Marquis de Talaru, and the Viscount de Montmorency, 
'^both Of them bitter ultra-royalists, and the reputed authors of 
the Conservateur. At this I brokd out : I reproached M. de 
Bres6 with belonging to a society which made such a choice, 
and I quoted to him this verse from Athalie : — 

* Eompez, rompo/, tout pactc avec Vimpi6t6/4i 

“ I know not what further 1 said to him, I was so excited 
fJe defended himself by naming to me {Persons of upright 
principles, but somewhat weak, who formed part of the meeting. 
Finally, he informed me that it was held at tlie residence of 
Cardinal de Beausset. Had a thunderbolt fallei^ at my feet it 
would have startled me less than this name. Until then, like 
the vpBOpl^ who formerly when oppressed cried out in their 
^ . misery, * Oh, if our good King only knew it I ’ I said to my- 
self, “Ah, when the Duke de Kichelieu sliall coino to know 
it ! ’ It w’ds not that he had kept me in ignorance of a confer- 
: ' : flnpe that he was to have had with M. de Villele ; but as be 
had hot spoken of its result to any of his colleagues, or to my- 
: i self, 1 thought it had come to nothing like tlie preceding 
coufehepces. But the name of Cardinal de Beausset dissipated 
my error ; he has too much mind, and he is too much con- 
the Duke de Richelieu to have taken so great a 
step wiihput his approbation. I became cool immediately, 
‘disimssed'M. de preze, and gave myself up to my reflections. 

' ; ; , ; “It inay well be believed that they were sad ; i saw myself 
. /^'jadnoed to ^ the unpleasant alteiiiatiye of appf.oying/'iyitho'^t 
' knowing its nature, a proceeding which cxj^frtd achrcely^te 
ptherw^o -than opposed to that which I had followed for two 

Mlrvak, clit ; 

-'S '' ^ ' SV 
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and which I believed to be the only good oh^i or 
break With the Duke de Richelieu^ The first pf^^the^waa 
rather inglorious, and even dangerous; the Beodiid a 
thousand inconveniences still more serious. Doubtless ; the 
st6p taken hy the Duke de Richelieu unknown to me waS ^u 
for which it would be difficult to find a naiho : I do hbt 
wish to justify it, I. do not even comprehend it ; ,bTUt^^^ 
everybody may comprehend is the existence of . the 
person, called to the ministry under the most terrible cir<3Uhi-' 
stances in which a nation was ever placed ; he did not hesitate 
to undertake it, he did much more : he signed the conven-’ 
tion of the 20th November, 1815. Yes. I say it boldly, it 
was the act for which he will be most applauded by posterity. 
Let us consider the position in which France was at the time. 
One million one hundred thousand foreigners come, 1 wilUugly 
believe with good intentions, but inflated by victory, amongst 
whom the love of pillage daily increased, covered one-half of 
our soil. The sovereigns assembled in Paris treated me, it is 
true, with great' respect; but generosity is always shown to 
grey hairs, and the rod of power was not the less felt for it. 
Two prefects, those of the S/u’the and the Loiret, had been 
tom from their functions, and dragged into captivity. M. JJe- 
cazes, then prefect of police had nearly experienced tliti Supine 
fate. The master-pieces of art, the possession of which w^s 
guaranteed to France by the treaty of May 30, 18 14^ had 
carried away by main force, under my eyes and from my rw- 
dence In the south of France, were it not for the heroic 
cenduct of the Duke d’Angoul^me, who, without means or 
arms had daunted G eneral Castanos, the Spaniards Wbuld. ^so 
have come, without having shared in the victory, to at 

least in the booty. But the danger was only sUspend^igt*;^ Y^at, 
were pur resources? None, it must be aclmowledgld^ tPhe 
army of the Loire whiefi, 1 believe, would have been 
febbfe one,, was disbanded, and if any entsrgy ^cetnain^^ in 
FiJabbe.it only evinced itself by fermentations , of citir War. 
We xbhld^^n^^ hope for the melancholy Which ho- 
noored the last moments of Carthage. The foreigners . hn- 
po&ed^ jit is true, very hjird conditional but. vfe in ^ 
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condition to infuse tlieta; and, independent of the dovaetation 
; 'caused by them, their presence alone cost France more than 
^ of per dtty to.no purpose^ Under such cir- 

^^hmstances the virtuous man and friend of his country disdaiha 
vain clamours and goes straight forward to his object. This is 
the Duke do Ilichelieu did, and the applause of posterity 
. \^1wiYenge him for the false shame which it has been attempted 
upon him on this occasion^ From that moment his 
' ; Co^ti^eme probity had not only acquired for him with the foreign 
‘^spowers a degree of considemtion such as few ministers have 
enjoyed, but even at home it had reduced the most decided adver 
saiies of our system to traduce his talents, not daring to attack 
his person. Finally, he signed those famous acts of Akda- 
Chapelle, which liberated France, and replaced her in . her 
proper rank. To these considerations were joined others of 
great importance; all my ministers would have quitted met 
above all the Count Decazes, who had often declared to me — 
and in this I fully agreed with him — that if on his^ return from 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the Duke of Hichclieu persevered in his pro- 
ject of retirement, he would follow his example. Now, if they 
had resolved on a voluntary retreat, what would they have 
dPh? ho-tl forced to it? In short, w^here should I 

jliyself have found the necessary strength for aai act of vigour,. 
I who, in spite of the inconceivable silence of the Duke do 
.^^Bichelieu, in spite of other still more painful recollections, still 
?vi!egret that I have no longer near me a man whom evil counsel 
may lead astray, and even plunge into measures altogether at 
variance with his character, but whose natural probity would 
sooji' bring him l^^ick into the right course, with so much the 
gWter facility that bis heart was never guilty. I resolyed, 
to appear ignorant of what was not communicated to 
^ continue faithful to my line of conduct, which was, 
more easy to me from the Duke de Bichelieu assuring 
am certain with eincerity — that he had made no chhnge 
' of syetemr Moreover there was no appearance of disunion iu 
the mjhiflhty' ' My ogeniiig speech w'as diseased, and unaiib 
mously adopted, with exception of a few phrases, .which, at 

the motncht I was aboirt?^ pronounce the Duke de ElchelxSu 

> “.V ‘ ^ '■ 
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propoletj t^at I should a-dd, aiid thoidea of which belong^^iJ^: v 
M.'Becazes, this amongst others: ‘the prince ,baB, recpire^^;? 
his mdepehdeitcG, without which there is. neittieir Wng 
hatjon/ ' • ’ ‘ ^ 

/‘ This apparent union did not continue long. The opening"} 
of the session took plvico on the 10th, and on the 12th miniej^re ; 
deliberated oi: ih«^ iine of policy to adopt under the actuid 
cnmstanees hot per of the seals, who spoke hrst, descri^^J^^ 
their serious aspect very well, but without coming to any defl^'*, ' 
nite Conclusion. M. Hoy did the same. Marshal Gouvion^' 
Saint Cyr, and IVl. Decazes were of opinion to continue 
stPadily in the couive hitherto pursued. MM. Mol4, Lam6, and 
the Duke de Puidielieu counselled an approximation to the 
right side, and coosequently to pro))ose an alteration in the 
law’ of election. There was not, therefore, any decided ma- 
jority, and the deliberation w^as adjourned to the 14th, when 
it was resumed, without, however, producing any further result ; 
but the subject was thought to be sufficiently discussed to be 
submitted to mo at the next council. 

“ Many things happened in the interval. The Chamber 
of Peers appointed its bureau, the same names that M, Brez^ 
had communicated to me, except thatM. Pastoretwassubstittttod 
for M. Dubouchage, and that, said the leaders, through cousb 
deration for me, because M. Dubouchage having been nay 
minister it might not be agreeable to me to see him often^ 
They forgot that the preceding year the ultra-royalists, piio- 
filing by a disagreement amongst the ministerialists, had 
appointed to the secretaryship the Duke de Feltre, who* had 
quitted the ministry after M. Dubouchage; or rather they 
wished to make a parade of a. pretended respect for me, mo^ 
insulting than a direct affront. When, in the commis^ot3f: :oh 
the address, they had done the Duke de Richelieu the^hhnbhr 
to hini whom he wished to be nominated ^ at thii 
yidding to a natui*al impulse, he had replied, .‘Ministeriwists.* 
Bjft they soon showed him tHat'it w^s a mer^ ;a^ 

and told him jplOinly that it yas im'poaiaible;: .M (ian 
hevet conceive how, at these words, hi$ .eyes wer6 
and he could not see he wa^the sfete of thi? pfiifty that he 
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l&d imprud^tly favoured, and which only intended to make 
. hiih one of those idols of the Oentiles, which have cyc& but see 

‘ >^; 'how, in short, he did not make a generous effort to try 

/ '• least to break his chain,. Nothing of the kind, however, 

■ '^■took place, and .ho confined himself to replying pettishly: 

■ f, Well then, nominate rational people 1 * These rational people 
de Talaru, Viscount de Montmorency, De Pastoret, 
De Rosambo, no less ultra-royalists than the two first 
. mehtibned. I. was, it may be imagined, still more hurt at thia 

' tiomination than at that of the bureau; but, persuaded that a 

king cannot commit a greater fault than to exhibit rage which 

he cannot gratify, I contented myself by mentally exclaiming 
with‘ some bitterness : — 

‘Altaic, 6tait-cc ainsi guc regnaient tes anc^tres?’*'* 

“ But the pain I then experienced was much lighter in 
comparison with that of which 1 am about to speak. The 
Duke de Richelieu, wdio, at all times, had so highly and nobly 
shown himself the friend of M. Dccazes, and who, a few days 
before he left Aix-la-Chapelle, sent him a message on the sub- 
ject af‘ an afhur wliich interested him personally, and which 
had.* succeeded badly, ‘that he was in despair at the idea of 
: faffing iu the only iiegocialiou which really afiected him,* The 

Dhke db Richelieu, I say, seemed to be embroiled with him ; 

would see him no more, and would not oven reply to his. 
letters. . Prepared as I had long been for the retirement of 
M. Decazp.s> with jvhom I saw very clearly that the ministiy 
coijiJid not subsist, my friendship for him made me hope tliat 
he would, at least, quit his position with the honoiurs of war, 
and aware of the advantage it would give 

en^piibi his retirement took place immediately after a nip* 
tdte the Duke d« Richelieu. Moreover, and indepfehdcht 
of what related to M. Decazes, nothing could be more preca- 
position of the,, ministry. M. Raine had. 

;■ nounfei hjs uTwhaken ;r^larion to, retire, the Duke de- 
Ricielieu d^ared that he would not remm a sepbnd efter 
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him, and the very pressing applica^ionfl to the former^lhad 
duly a very equivocal success. * / 

“May I bo pemtitted here to speak of the state of 
health, not with a view to excite pity, but to servo as an excu^- 
for the faults that I may have committed in such difScult <50n*v 
junctures. On the 12th I had an attack of gout: it 
slight for. three days that I thought it would have . 

away; but on the evening of the 15th the pmn became* ^eiy *^ 
violent, and on the 16th it came on with a degree of severity 
which I w’ill describe in a few words: great suffering, little 
sleep, no appetite, fever, and prostration of strength mental 
and physical. Such was my condition for more than eight, 
days. 

“ Meanwhile the political horizon seemed to cleat up for a 
moment. The ministers who w’ere members of the Chamber 
df Deputies being obliged to be present on Wednesday, 1 6th, 
the day of election of candidates for the presidency, the council 
yfm adjourned to 'Thursday. On Wednesday evening the Duke 
de Richelieu unexpectedly appeared at the assembly of the 
Count Decazes, was very polite to him there, and the following 
day paid him a visit. An explanation took place between them, 
at the conclusion of which they became reconciled, and it ,wsis 
agreed that at the council the great question should be rather 
casually alluded to than profoundly discussed. 

“The council assembled on the 17th. The keeper of the 
seals spoke there the first, as he had done at the Duke de 
. Richelieu’s, that is to say, very fluently, but without coming to 
any conclusion. Marshal Gouvion was of opinion that notl^ug 
should he changed, and no attempt even made to alter the law , 
of eiections, M. Mole declared that ho did not think . it ppfsi 
Me. to continue in the same course which had been followed up 
to that moment; he was of opinion that, they should’ jli^W 
■towfa-ds the ultra-royalists, without conceding the f^t^hat 
; give themselvea masters, hut that between 

tWo evils they toust ohpose the least, . M. ' 

they/slhouid pknt the, ministerial, standard, a 

the ri^t and the leftside. M. Roy spohe 

M. Decaze§ developed which 
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in trymg to change, or rather to destroy th^. law of 
olddtioiv which he described as popular in the highest degree, 
fip^ he< concluded to remain firm in our course. Tlie Duke do 
? il^chelieu, spoke last. It was easy to sec that he inclined 
towards the opinion of jVI. Mole ; hut he decided no more than 
dijl'^^lj^keeper of the seals and M. Roy At length I spoke, 
aiuS^lihg die idea of M. Laine, * Let us plant,* said I, * our 
tvpon the oidinance of the 5th of September, 1816. 
us continue to follow the course which has united us up to 
the present. Let us extend a hand to the right and to the 
left*> saying with Cmsar, ‘ He who is not against me is 'with 
mo.’ Thus terminated this council, and I was simple enough 
to think that all discussions in the ministry were about to 
cease ; it will be seen how mistaken I was. 

On the 16th M. Ptavez had obtained the necessary num 
her of votes to constitute him a candidate for the presidency ; 
M do Serres had almost as many ; nevertheless it was impos- 
sible for me to avoid nominating M Ravez. T was wrong to 
be in too great a hurry to say so, or the Duke de Richelieu in 
announcing it to M. Paivez before the affair bad been decided 
upon in the council. This double impnideiice gave a triumph 
to the ultra-royalists, who, seeing the selections made by the 
Chamber of Peers as well as this, (for I must say that 
M. Ravez was one of those who had allowed themselves to be 
led away), no longer doubted their victory. Their joy was of 
short duration. Among the vice-presidents one alone, M. Blan- 
quart de Bailleul, whose case was the same as that of M. Ravez, 
could give them any hope. But the choice of secretaries, and 
especially that of M. de Saint-Aulaire, father-in-law to Count 
Deca^ds, f&uffioiently proved that the old ministerialists were 
nqt yet Vanquished. . I confess that I could not help a feeling 
■ continue long, for the Duke do, Richelieu 

Wflia BQ much offended at it, that for the first time in his life* 
(the elections took place on Friday and 
Saturday), he spoke to me with bitterness M. Decazes, 
almost accusing him of having been the instigatbr of these 
selectiofi^^J ,1 #en, felt ^t^^^ breach could not be healed. 
I lamenf^dii^ reasons before statedi I 
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detemitted, at whatevetr sctcfifice, to offer up eVeryiMng 
advantage of keeping the Duke de Riohelieii in the 
This vms the state of affiirs when, on Monday evening find. on 
Tuesday morning, I received the following iettefs from the., 
the Duke de Richelieu,* M. Mole,“‘ M. Lain^,*^‘* M* Pasqui^#;^t* 
and M. Decazes,'"' : — : 

' X* 

It is with extreme regret, but with an irrevocable determination that 
I supplicate your majesty to accept the resignation of thu post which I 
occupy, and which I lay at your feet. My firm conviction tlmt 1-can no 
longer be’of* any use in your service, sire, or of advantage to. the country, 
has determined me to take this step. I hope your majesty will be pleased 
to Inform me to wh(nn I am to deliver tlie portfolio of Foreign A ffah-s. 
The circumstances under which I accepted it, and all that has passed for 
the last three years, must prove to your majesty that if I now entreat of 
you to grant mo permission to retire, it is not for want of devotion or of 
courage* 

(Signed) RlCHELIEU.’^ 


II. 

**The situation of the ministry leaving me no hopes of being useful to 
your majesty, and of justifying your confidence by continuing to servo you, 
I pray your majesty to accept iny resignation, and to inform me to whom 
it is your pleasure that 1 should hand over the portfolio of Naval Affairs. 

•‘(Signed) Mole.’* 


III. 

“ I entreat your majesty to accept my resignation and to inform me 
into W'hpse hands I . am to deliver the portfolio of the Horne Department. 
Allow me, sire, to request the favour of your ma^jesty’s permissiott to retire 
jsdtqgether into priv.ite life. As a deputy I shall endeavour to aerw iny 
king and my country with the utmost devotion, ' < 

> “(Signed^ 

• ' ^ ;IV/' “f/ ■ ‘ 

'*1^, informed thori the Duke de jRieWien has sent 

taiihe King,^ ffyonr majesty decldos oil acceptinkdVJ^ 

boittg also allowed lo ptitee my I 
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OiaU tl^e letters,. I only to that of the Duke de 
iiicheliifu, to whom I wrote ^at, in the* difficulty into which bis 
; unexpected proceeding had thrown me, I found it impossible to 
i^!give a definite answer, and that I wished to see him before he 
" resolution. He came accordingly on Tuesday 

aftiel^^n. I did not hide from him any portion of the pain I 

t dl begged him to consider, that, besides my regret in 
, J with him, I felt myself reduced to the disagreeable 
of having recourse to . He listened to me 

know too woll that under such circumstances my presence in the ministry 
would be more injurious than usefid to your majesty's service. Your 
majesty knows my unlimited devotion. , If 1 lose the happiness of serving 
your majesty as a minister, I shall still have the consolation of manifesting 
on all occasions as a deputy the sentiments and principles which I shall 
never cea^ to retain in my heart 

“(Signed) PASQUlsm.” 

V. ^ ‘ 

“A letter from Count to Bnron Pasqnier informs me that the 
Duke de Eichelieu has prayed your majesty to accept his resignation. 
This determination, should it be irrevocable and have the consent of the 
King, will oblige me to lay at his feet the portfolio which he has had the 
goodness, to confide to me for the last three years. Nothing in the world 
could induce me to remain an instant in the ministry after the Duke de 
Bichelien. Your Majesty who knows niy resolution on this subject, has 
often approved it, I am the more bound to this course in as much as the 
differences of opinion upon some points, or rather upon one point, betw^n 
the ministers, ivnd particularly between the Duke do llichelieu ^nd myself,, 
can alone liave led to this determination. At the raoiiient this difrereiice 
began to appear, I mtunatedto ;^our majesty and to the Duke de Eichelieu 
uiy intention to retire. This resolution I must now carry into effect that 
' I niay deprive your majesty of the duke's services, certain as I am that 

your ni^esty and the Duke do.Eichelieu are convinced that both will ab all 
timid® find me ready, out of the ministry as well as in it, to do everythiiig 
which may 'fe ;usefal to the s^vice of your majesty and to the success of 
yottE%pvi^ment, to shall always belong, both in wishes and in- 

tentions, *ia 1 shall belong in heart and soul to your majesty as long a» I 
shaiV-^ve a drop of blood in my veii^i. 

now going tp the Duke de Eichelieu to give liim the last proof 
of the which 45^hidl always evince in vc^remajesty’^s tovipa 

.‘^(Signed) DisoAZES/^ . 
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wtom IcIZtTaS'ttrnl^^ 

Your Ms^estVSiy irery well conceive the pai»M 8ita^h|:, 
in whlh our couvemtL of yesterday, lias left me. 
have suffered in witnessing 

I know too well my insufficiency in such difficult c^oumsf^^ 

and in a description of affairs for the nature of whieh it iS 

ble for Zone to be less fitted than 1 am. not to rep^ 
to vour tnaiesty what I had the honour of saynig to you ypstei- 

ir llTSin d tl.. g,..t 

ZJther foreign to my if "ffiTnfoL 

'r^ «. w,. m, 

tnuf i imo n. jn- 

and a ways ^ ^hose imprudences ,l»ye (^iscd 

sSTSSS wS 

StJ; ’f.^ssctr^ ® *. 
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tAiiguage to tfeo ICing. Intrigue, aiabition, and the meaim that 
Oiifdiwity certainly foreign to my nature ; but, 

your majesty, such at least as I believe it to 
I feel howpAinful the sacrifice of which 1 speak will be to 
' ' King, to M. Deoazes, and if I may say so, to myself ; but 
, 1 ttenk it indispensable if 1 am to remain in the. management 
;,b:^iyiairs. The embassy to Naples, or to St. Petersburgh, and 
■fj^s departure, announced ^0 take place in a \veek; sucli/are, 
'%n . my opinion, the necessary preliminaries, I do not say to 
success, but to the progress of the administration. Your 
Maje.st 3 ^ j^inuws how ill it would become me to impose such 
conditions, The unpleasant situation in which I placed the 
King yesterday, and the despair to wliioU he I'ediiced me, have 
alone compelled me to coidido them to his breast. Your 
Majesty will make such use of them as you may think proper, 
/‘In the even t of your majesty imperatively cal ling upon me to ‘ 
rera’atu, I would venture to beg of you to use every ellbrt in your 
majesty’s power to retain M. I jaine, without whoml absolutely 
cannot continue in the ministry, and M. Iloy; if your majesty 
will but employ that seductive manner which no-one can resist, 

I think it will not be diflicuU to conquer their opposition 
Haying thus expressed ray thoughts to you, suffer me, sire, to 
; . throw myself at your majesty’s feet, to ask you with the most 
etoiest entreaties to grant me my liberty ; 1 repeat that 1 have 
neither the capacity nor the talents ^lecessary to unravel the. 
labyrinth of the government of the Chambers, Nothing has 
ever prepared me for this sort of life, and most certainly I shall 
not succeed in ' it. Your Majesty is warned beforehand, : do 
not subject yourself to the pain of soon witnessing the fulfdtndnt 
of ihd^'predictions/’ . 

■ * . I ‘was, I repeat, resigned to see M. Decazes go out ofThe 
; i>hi such k removal was, it may well be believed, much 
) more ’ptiinfuh J Wrote to liim instantly, but I had not, L con- 
i© make him acquainted the 

^ lctta?]^T'^Vo jusi tnmscribed, I merely communicated to him 
the essential pointy He tiattcred hirasolK.t|iat'his removal 

V frotn l?dris-w6Ul^ ^ and in . hi$^arb^ly he offered to , 

V . depart m»isihtl]y''U; gu ajiH pass ‘three months at Id bourne ^w.ith 
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. family. Tlmgh this offet was so perfectly 
tiitill even say so, p^erfeotly generous, I , did 
myself ,tliat it would be accepted. I resolv.ed, Jiowever, to try ' 
it; the Duke de Bichelieu having come to me a little jb^ore 
meeting of the council, I opened the matter to him, aoeop^^. ; 
panyiug it with everything I thought capable of , luliMJg 
storm* But this, seductive, manner which no one emi- 
failed of its effect. The Duke de Rmhelieu influenced by som|f 
to^eign impulsion was altogether out of liis natural olmracter^ ■ 
He Was insensible to the situation of Madame Deeazes, who 
was only sixteen years of age, in delicate health, and at the 
•time four months advanced in her pregnancy. He persisted 
in maldng a journey to Russia, the sine qua non of hia continue 
ance in the ministry, and required that after the council I should 
demand of Count Deeazes his final resolution. Resolvcd.as I 
*was to sacrifice eveiy thing to retain the Duke de Richeli.eu, 1 
undertook the commission, and I fulhllod it; but I confess that 
in pronouncing to my friend a sentence so cruel for him, and 
• so painful to nij self, rny firmness abandoned me, and I broke 
into tears. My victim only thought to assuage my grief, and 
ouly spoke to me of his resignation. A moment after, however, 
the thought of tite fatigues and even the dangers which she . 

' . whom be loved, aud with so much reason, was about tS inpur, 

' oame tO; hia recollection, and exclaiming : ‘ Oh ! my poor little 
!’ he also burst into tears. He speedily .recovered his 
firmness however, and left me to write to the Duke de Kickelieu 
, . that he agreed to everything. , . 

** Oh the same dny, about three houre after this most dis- 
tressing scene, I received, the addresses of the tWo, Chambers, 

’ ihteply to my opening speech, on which occasion I w^, obliged 
to^'^ihibit a countenance, calm, serene, and even satisfie^ybr * 
after all the addresses were good ; and yet we are J 

; ' The. following day, the /?4th, tb©- Dhk^ de Riobdi^^ re- 

eutnihg his proper character, eitlierof hia own aeconj, by 
^ J.iaine* who,' jt is said, fordbly repreiSj^'^'j^ hiu^ 

/^©hir^hness of bis requirements, was content jour- 
ney tj||[4Wume. But other wer^ sofe^rouglit 

upn/fim He Irad cidculafifd of ^1* 
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J&^ca^es/ ftujd peAaps of Marshal Gouvign, the council would 
; as it ; but M. Laitte, though he wished for a change 

ife'-the. law of election, formally declared that he never would 
present one to supersede that which was his own work, and 
v^l^ch he had so successfully defended, . M. Eoy declared 
; he would not remain without M. Decazes, and the 
^l^rs also refused. On the 25th, the Duke de Richelieu 
M. Laine, having met M. Decazes with me, after 
'ftiass, proposed that he himself should form a ministry, 
and on his absolute refusal, they came and begged of me to in’- 
;duce him to do it. Although I approved of liis resolution, I 
, replied that I would speak to him, W that T was quite certain 
beforehand that I should not have any more success than them* 
selves Accordingly I sent for him, and his answer was just as 
I had anticipated. The Duke de lUtiholieu then resolved to 
form a new ministry altogether, and the following is the dis- 
tribution of the departments he proposed to adopt :-r~justice, M. 
Simeon; war, General Lauristou;. naval affairs, M. de Vil^lle; 
home department, M, Cuvier ; finance, M. Mollien ; general 
direction of the police, under the authority of the president of 
thecouheU, M. deToumon, prefect of the Gironde. One alone 
of all^ese names displeased me; but 1 had resolved to make 
■ nb diflOTiltios whatever, and moreover, after having made the 
greatest of all sacrifices, could I suffer myself to be stopped by 
a seoondaiy one ? On the‘ evening of the 25tli, the Dujie de;: 
Riclieltett thought himself sure of success, but insurmountable 
difficulties soon offered themselves. M. Cuvier made the same 
objection as M. Laine ; M, Mollien, who had entered, it is said, 
into other engagements, absolutely declined ; M. Lauriston 
accepted. I was indirectly informed of this on the 26th, , i^d 
in. t^’ evening I received the following letter frohi the Duke Se 
Richelieu." , . ; * 

I'have again made fruitlGsa efforts for the fprmation of a 
ntiMstiy which might. offer to your m^esly an4 J’ra 
Boiri^ gufOWfentp^'ilu the ’cridis which now besets ;Mi Eoy^ 
whom ‘I ^hWght indispensable in the finance department, has 
dpclin^;^i^ my my other colleagues could not' 

agre^ u^ii mfSasureito be pi^rsued, and I find myself again 
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tore for Abc-la-Cliafene, and what 1 have taken ^ ^ 

4tidinfr the negociations with the foieign powers, j^u j 

““SlnLl l. pl«oea a.U,c be. «. 

''°tft LeL™V“xh. aSilTpL .( F».~ 

r » ,f bhout — 

■ not. tWore the.less emharrassed ; 

Other of the tnatohals of whom, t^ ThIEr 

v»aa, in toy opinion, in a condition to succe^^htto. J ,|^ 

or, 4 i»e seal8canie. to toe at the 
^^wer to ^be iL 

. on iJiP positron of affaiip. , tlP thn id^'o^ ebufiding 

. * Count Bocaaee. and the latter, conoton-i 

•\ toeli#to &enetol Deeeoll^. I.aptrovfea^f-tlM 
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commissionajl . him to carry it into effect, at the sAme time 
nai^ng to hind MM. de Jaucoutt and De Serres. On the 
foilowing morning (Sunday the S7tli) he saw the general, and 
made the proposition to him, which was accepted. Tlio 
Count Decazes was in ecStacy, and did not anticipate the 
idl^cultles which were about to arise. The Marquis Dessolles 
w^hing, reasonably enough, to form his own ministry himself,, 
.proposed at first M de Serres for justice, and Baron Louis 
for finance. He spoke to them on the subject, and all throe 
agreed to accept the nomination, hut with this conditidhj, 
as a sine qua non^ that Count .Decazes should form a p^t 
of the ministry. When they made the propObUion to hJIn 
he rejected it with energy, and even with tears ; till at 
length the Marquis Dcssolles came to beg of me to vanquish 
his resistance. . ' 

If 1 had only consulted my own feelings I could have 
wished that M. Decazes, uniting, as lie always had the inten- 
tion of doing, his fate with that of the Duke de Richelieu, 
should /leave the ministry with him. But, in the first place, 
if the Duke de Richelieu went out it was not because he pre- 
ferred repose to office, hut because his ministerial capability 
was exhausted: secondly,* he had separated his fate from that 
of the Count Decazes, by requiring his retirement, whilst ho 
retained all his other . colleagues ; and thirdly, Count Decazes 
found himself in some respect in the same position as when I 
had proposed to him the Russian embassy : in both cases, the 
oxistep.ee of the ministry depended on his acceptance, and" if he 
had before sacrificed his happiness to it, should he not now 
also yield to it scruples hencefo^-ard vain? These considera- 
tions determined my judgment. The Count Decazes ac- 
quiesced, and the ministry was formed, I must add that this 
' miip^tty had the entire approbation of the Duke de Richelieu, 
me so the first time I. saw him again; and who, 
hinsg coipe to J^rriself, has net ceased personally )yhen in 
' Paris, aud ' sinpo" by hi^ letters, to evince to Count Decazes 
‘ that ftieudsl|ip w had. always united them, 

, little worif find some readers, even the most 
decided tipppnent will doubtless see in it oome singular events, 
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blit I venture to believe that ha "will also see it thit’ all the 
intrigues that were said to have accompanied th^e;^ have never 
existed, and are nothing but thOt pare invention of party fiplBt, 
so fertile in such calumnies.*' 
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" 1 . 

We have seen, by this confidential revebtioii of the King to 
posterity, eveti to the very bottom of his soul : his passion for 
the liberation of the territorj% his sincere desire to found a 
representative government under the authority of the crovrri, 
moderated by the Chambers, and inspired by public opinion ; 
his secret troubles in a palace where his contested will found 
political opposition so near to his heart ; his considerate esteem 
for the Duke d6 Richelieu ; and finally bis almost paterial 
solicitude for M, Def^azes, the instrument of his thoughts, and 
, the attachment of his heart. The visit of Alexander, and the 
moral approbation which this prince had so decidedly evinced 
at of tjie wisdom and ministry of the King, the more 
strongly of consolidating and 

developing' tliO '^a The triumph he had obtained over 
; the retre^grad® reactionar^y royalists in, the elections of 
Septembei'^^ XOnioving at the same time the Bonapartists 
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«nd ultras, made him hope for a similar in tfae Sec- 
tions of 181.8, by Avhich one-fifth of the oW^ber wia; ^ ^]^e 
renewed. f 

Blit already tho parties, separated for cf moment , by 
ordinance of the 5th of September^ began to evince an 
tion of enthralling the King and struggling with each other, ahA 
both against him in the assembly. Tiie free press afforded them 
courage, a field of battle, and weapons to wield. Infuriated, jour- 
nals and pamplileis, which all rhade use of the King's name to 
win over, or to calumniate him, fanned the flame of opposition to 
the gavernraent in all the electoral colleges. The Minenoe 
and the Consovateur, two periodical papers, • constituted the 
manual of the passions. The Minerve was conducted by writers 
who had served the cause of despotism under the Empire, and 
who could not bear the kica of perishing with it. They trans- 
formed tViemsclves into puritans of the charter ; and under- 
took to blend in one adulterate alloy, patriotism, military spirit, 
the glory of coViqucst, the doctrines of the revolution of 1780* 
tho souvenirs of iho republic, the national pride, constitutional 
royalty, despotism and liberty, with such a fumble -of ideas, 
and such perfidious artifice that every passion hostile to the 
Bourbons found at once in their pages some cause of joy, some 
souvenir, some hope, some, aliment. The piincipal editors of 
this paper were Benjamin Constant* Etienne,* Jouy, Pages, 
Aignan, Courrier, Beranger, writers, publicists, pamphleteers, 
poets, men of various talents: some affecting moderation; 
others embittering invective ; one party mingling with .adula- 
tion of the King deadly insinuations against his family; another, 
publishing correspondence in which they debated, as tribunes 
of the people, questions of constitutional la\y ; som© indulging 
in moving apotheoses of exiles of the convention, and Soldier- 
labourers Weeping the loss of* their country in the forests of 
; others, as Courrier,. provoking the bitter l^ngh of 
irpny in painphlets whose wit was sharpened by others, 

finitUy, like Beranger, nationalising* Bour- 

bons in immortal songs, which created for th©!peopte.|a religion 
of gtey, consoling to honour, but fetal to liberty.; ' .Tfl^ese men 
call^ thmtoelves ImJejymdcnts, dissembling thiis: fbeir opposi- 
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tioitj; ;A- journals, periodicals, pamphlets; and trac.ts 

oftsi^ailar getiitte received from them the inspiration and the 
direction, ^wing everywhere th^ seeds of disdain, repugnance, 
aogor amongst the people. 



Tlhe Consenm^^ established by M. de Chateaubriand and 
his friends, with the triple objecj of counterbalancing the 
BonapaVtist journals, of defending the monarchy of the 
Bourbons, and of enslaving the King to the royalists, w'as ' 
written by MM, de Chateaubriand, De Lainemiais, and Do 
Bonald, ’vyits or geniuses of powerful stamp and lofty fame. 
Their liteniry greatness was reflected in their works ; their 
pages were CTilightened by their names, and became events for 
Europe. Fievee, an old prefect under Bonaparte, lent them 
his administrativo experience, and that sophistical theory, so 
. dear to ajl ari8toci\acies, of provincial federalism, in opposition 
to the concentration and unity of ministerial power. M. do 
Suleau, a young writer divided between politics and literatiu'O— 
M. de Frenilly, a traditional poet — M. de Fitzjames, a courtier 
with an independent heart, whose roj'alism was expresses! in 
the accents of liberty — M. de Oastelbajac — M. de Salaborry — 
and all the mm) of the aristocracy, illustrious for personal 
talent, struck their blow and signalised their name in this 
ultra-royalist cry of alarm. The agreement of doctrines more 
or less absolute, more or less constitutional, mattered hut little 
to these leaders of public opinion, the mass constituted strengtli, 

^ the genius made the splendour. No periodical writing overbad 
■ more. Never ivUs* a government hardly re* established moru, 
violently assailed, and more bitterly insulted, by the jealousy, 
and the ambition of its pretended e.xclusive friends., M. 
Decaz^s,\yas; held up m to the saspicions^some- 

; times to- the royalists, ami the JCing hithfeelf 
was scaro^y l spared. The Court, the private circle of the 
Count d’Att^; and the provincial aristocracy were intoxicated 
5 with these iiames, these doctrines, and these mvectives, '^hich 
\seemed to tirem ih shed a lustre on their cause^ arid to raise 
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th«i»<>Baeurity to the elevation of genius. M. de ,Ch^abn«nd 
’Sith an artifice somewhat illogic^ but sincerfritt ^ 
readily accepted by the parties, associated in 
the theories of the old dominant church; and the old«ie^' 
monarchy, with the roughness of a manly 
to the King. He taught the anti-royalist oppositaoa 
they might soon venture to dare in bitter cnttcism. of |he 
government. No liberal paper ever struck so high, or whttpdM 
so cruelly, as this discontented soldier of royalty, ^is fury 
of Chateaubriand and the party of the Count d’Artow against 
thh opinions and the adherents of the King, decided M. Hme 
on a hold and constitutional act against a coui^ taction 
which threatened the crown with so much audacity. ^ Ho 
deprived this faction of its chief, by removing the Gount 
d’ Artois from his most important functions, as conraan^nt- 
general of the National Guard of the kingdom. The King 
after some resistance of feeling to the severity of his duty as 
a mouarch, granted to his ministers this measure of J^st re« 
prisal, which became one of the most hitmr grievances of the 
royalists against him. The palace was split mto two feeuons 
animated more and more against each other. 

Public opinion in the provinces, excited in two opposing 
currents, by tliis rage of the royalist party, by these pamphlets 
of the liberal party, and by these intestine- divisio^ ot the 
royal family, diverted the elections of this year from the centre 
where M. Laine and the King wished to nmintain them 
the liberal party was strengthened by twenty-two deputies 
. hostile to the monarchy of the Bourbons. M. de i^ayette, 

the undecided symbol if not of a republic, at least of revolu- 
tion, was elected as a living challenge to royalty t Mau^b 

iiroteat against 


firbnjotar of Napoleon ia 1816, as an ^ ^ * _ 

the Bourbons. The elections of that year, t^ilei were 
.aatisfaetory to the King by the removiti ofi *®7 

weakenad the cabal of Ma brother - ift^ti^Pw®“eer, 

'#suwMhim by the accession of men too 
' ;«#^owea enemies of bis house. M. Latafi-t?# ^qweted 
Duke de Rielietlett, had ^tomis^’' Emperor 
Afej^er to snatch tU helm alike f«)m..^»ol)iitioui8t8 and 
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Pbaltion of M. Bccazes. 

Cti^a^t«r-rev0liit3i^ists, attxio^:^^ly communed with himself, . “ I 
alarhii^* h^ said, “the advent of men of the hundred 
They have already ruined our position in Europe. We 
m|i|t guard* against revolutions ; they would consume our 
strength, and .hirnish Europe witli grievances against 
- From this day forward he* inclined towards a junction , 
the royalists.; M. Deca?.as, on the contrary, threatened 
hy them more and more, had no other asylum than in the 
liberaj party; and became, in spite of himself, more a party 
leader than a minister. * His colleagues became alarmed at i® 
line of conduct which threatened to remove the centre of t!i¥ 
’.monarchy from its equilibrium, to place it on the brink of a 
precipice in the midst of lits national en'tnnies. They con 
ferred with each other, unknown to ]\I, Decjazes, on these 
^ tendencies and these dangers. The Duke de Bichelieu was 
t|m pei^sonal friend of M. I)c3cazes, he had no distrust of him, 
but of hk position ; he felt the propriety of leaving a friend to 
the King, and to the ministry a medium of (?oinmiinication,.at 
; onbe safe and all pbwerful, between the heart of this prince 
and his ministers. He endeavoured to conciliate wdiat ho 
wished to grant to monarchical opinion, and to yield to the 
• King himself, by suppressing tho police department occupied 
by M. Decazos, an occult ministry which gave umbrage to the 
royalists, and by leaving to him tlie purely administrative 
government of the interior. M. Decazes, foreseeing and 
anticiptting this proposition, himself adroitly offered his resig- 
nation to his colleagues, to leave them full liberty for their 
.. now combination. But this resignation, an apparent sacrifice 
to concord which the young minister made of his own accord, 
could.no longer he accepted. Having taken root in the heart 
of the King^ whose friendship assumed the character of fatality^» 
popular with the liberal party, which could agitate J'rance ,eveh ' 

, to the Jhdah^eringv throne, and which was then cm}y 
r calmed^:lygii^ : vnice, tnoater : of . the. Bactrinaire pi$;rty which 
excited pitW^opinioii through the presfe^ and vvldch hegbcmted 
' with all; the jg^tSier parties by iMrigue, M. Boca^es 
|>arra$aihg hSi nmnto his^^feiigaes. With 

one foot^in King's cabinet, and the other in^popuiar favour^ 
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he cioald only quit the governun3iit to .a formidable 

leader of opposition in the Chambers, or a soured. pf rlgjfjt, 

still present and still menacing to his colleagues, in ti^ 

' lidence of the King. They, therefore, declined the 

of M. Decazes, and con lined themselves to accepting , of 

M. Corvetto, the rninistenal restorer of our , credit and our 

flhances, exhausted with labour and disappointment. He was 

i^ucceeded by M. Hoy, a, , man of immense fortune, gained by 

intelligent industry applied to the acquirement of weal^. , A 

financier by profession, conservative through interest, a mode- 

hate in principle, M. Hoy, suited all parties without giving 

, umbrage to any. 

IfL 

Hie ministry, thus itself in a state of suspense, met tho 
Chafnbers on the lOth of December. The King in his speech ‘ 
congratulated himself on. the liberation of the territory, and 
gave an iiuliroct warning to those revolutionary passions which 
had signalised their revival in the last elections. The inten- 
tion of modifying the electoral law, already entertained by 
the King, by M. dc Hichelieu, M. Laine, and M. Mole, revealed 
itself in tliis speech. The chiefs of the royalist party in the 
Chamber required this measure, as the condition of their liup- 
porting government. The Chamber, liowever, worhed upon by 
the leaders of the party of M; Decazes, showed an unejifpected 
sign of . repulsion to this plan of modification, by nqraiiiating 
to its committees the deputies most determined on maintaining 
the law as it stood. At the seme time the Chamber of Peers, 
excitetl by the Count d’Artois, by M. de Chateaubriand, and 
/ by some bishops, nominated to all its parliamentary functions 
the most decidedly retrograde royalists. M. de Richelieu and 
' hi§ colleagues, seeing in this irreconcilable fendehe^ on one 
\ ; sHe the presumed manceuvres of M. in tlm Chamber 

of Deputes, ahd bn, the triumplfttht^^^ceuvres of 

the Oeunt d'Art^s and the royalists of bi^ couif^l'the Cham- 
; W;of ’ Peers, retiifed in mass before this position 

£ the tvi^o Chambem. M/Decazes hiras^-.ifch®lhbr he had 
lly conspired against his colleague^ 
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merely served improperly of beyond hi^ wishes, by his 
ffl^ds the Doctrinaires^ placed his resignation in llie hands of 
:.iS^ King. In the confidential memoir we have just produced 
seen all the phases of this ministerial crisis. 

7::' Chamber in its reply to the King’s speech, declared 
in a phrase conceived like, a menace, that it would reject every 
law which might be at variance with the spirit of the charter. 

. Tins' Was protesting boforeliand against any ministry which 
ahpitjd touch the electoral law. Tlie Duke de Richelieu, after 
sortie fruitless attempts to patch up his ministry with the addi* 
tioti of M. Villele, leader of the moderate royalists in the 
Cliamber, felt his physical po’ivers give way under his mental 
agitation. M. Decazes, the natural heir of his indecision, 
wished for by the King, the hope of the liberals, accepted by 
the Chamber, re-formed the government. Ho took the home 
depeirtment : he gave the department of foreign afTairs, and 
' the presidency the cabinet to General Dessolles, a dis*. 
graced military man under Napoleon, and a confidant of the 
manoeuvres of M. de Talleyrand in 18 J 4 for tlie recall of the 
Bourbons to the throne ; the department of justice to M. de 
Serres, an orator as eloquent in speech and as elevated in 
mind asM. Laine ; the finance department to M. Roy; that of 
. war to Marshal Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, to wliom the military forces 
of France owed their recruiting and their re-organisation, llis 
‘‘ youths, and a proper estimate of his position, alone prevented M. 
Decazes from taking the title of . President of the Council of 
Ministers ; but he was more — he was the creator and the 
necessity of the government. His triumph exalted the liberals 
and confounded the royalists. Their anget against him was 
irritated by all that envy tvhich attaches itself to new men. . 

The two Chambers, appreciating the services which the 
„ Duke de Richelieu ha<i rendered the country in his negocia- 
tioim at Aix-ia-Gtepello, voted him, in spite of his. refusal, a 
donation of francs annual income,* The Duke j though 
deprived CfJoftune proportioned to the splendour of , his name, 

I not daring ‘ to , reject this national munificence, accep^ted it to 
transfer it'^imniedijitely tp the hospitals of. Bordeaux. Two 
: thousand, bit francs had jiassed through his hands 
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M. BjtrtbeT«my, 


almost svitlioutcoBtrol, dROTg 

%ith tbe Euwpo^ powers; aad >8 country was 
tiiittk of him more than he did of mmseu. - 

IV 

■ Meanwhile the result of the last election 

a wamina to impartial statesmen than a cause of 

Th. the me««chy t¥S^ 

uiua-r^uuoto of the two Chatiibeiu Jlhe 

SSor oI PeetS’ 'e*® ehmgeehio m thought thm the electiio 

rf tl.e motmtuhicia utioa. The ao»..«mt port, ate 
Swher .«e t<» openly eotuteeled tvith the <»»J ^ 

Coimtd’Artois not to make it evident that a moUon made y ^ 

em.n.«d in reul^ «T f 7,.^ 1 

neLssarv therefore, to find an independent *0rgan, free tro 

to susiheionof familiarity and “Jtmrk 

■ flive a colouring of wisdom and imhhc safely to to first ettaclr 
fn to Sromhaw. One was found in M. Bartbelemy. 

This gentleman, nephew to the celehrated ® 

same name, had all the reiiuisites of jJ. 

between the parties. Heir to his uncles fame, and a dipio 
mSt at the time of the revolution, the different phases c 
to republic had left him abroad, serving 

•participating in the excesses, the ®l^®^geg8ioB. 

of the different parties which contended 
His fortunate negociations had been repaid y 8 . 

3 im^iul rf the nute. “”3 • 

of affaim at the epoch of the Directory, .drryen Aence mt 

pSpte underUpimn rf h,ydi««, 

umongst tho«e seMlora ^ hri jsi 4 

• of their hearts, to welcome bach Those 

the soutoirs mid .ift^^eots of Cttdi- 

memheiff of of Peers ^ttf^lhe 0 

nalist party*, M its HeaSbr, Cardinal de 
i;membe?of tH8^chabW. amongst ^ de 

' opinion, such as M- de Fontamos. M, 
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1 .:,. His proposition'^ tp aioend tbc elecUirallaw. 

tod fimally M. de Talleyrand Jiimself, weaiy of Ins inacti 
desirous of seeking importance even by; the side of ultra 
^ royalists, came to an understanding with the courtiers of the 
,^unt d’i^rtois, and easily induced M. Barthelemy by appeal- 
';itig to his foresight, to propose a vague and indefinite modifi- 
cation of the electoral law, M. de Lally-Tollendal, a verbose 
and declamatory orator, who loved to flatter the most prevalent 
opinions and to serve the ministry, opposed this proposition. 

])ecazes called it the most fatal which could issue from an 
au^^tnbly attached to the monarchy, and calculated to alarm 
the country on the irrevocable nature of the King’s promises. 
M. de Pastoret pressed the motion with the authority of an 
avowed moderation, and a long expei*ience of revolutions. An 
immense majority of the Chamber defeated the objections of 
ministers and the motion was carried. The humiliation of the 
ministry was profound, and the triumph of the friends of the 
Count'd* Artois complete. The King himself wavered in his 
' conviction, on hearing so many members of the Chafnber, ex- 
perienced and impartial, call upon him to save his crown, and 
to accept with courage the unpopularity of such a measure to 
prevent the outbreak of revolution in the committees. M. 
Pecazes found it necessary to strengthen the resolution of 
the prince, and to supplicate him to defer all change, at least 
until the test of a third renewal of the fifth part of the 
elective chamber. Liberal opinion, not content \vith this 
victory obttiined fdr it in the council of the l^ing by M. 
Oecazes, wished to consecrate it by an energetic reply of the 
deputies to the rash demand of the peers. M. LafBtte opposed 
the proposition^ vAich was considered violent and irritating by 
the ministerial centre of the Chamber, and rejected without 
a division. ■ 

The discu^sib^-of M. BarA61emy% proposition m ; the 
^ Chamber / of . lEfeers, brought out every thing 6t s, counter- 
revolution^yfie^^^^^^y ^ p^^y» ani of of bbing 

unseated sup- 

. iporting hiiniself bn:- tbe aristocracy of fortune^ and claiming 

' • 3 A A ' 
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Creation of new pners. , ' 

tlie great landed propiietora aa the only props of his 
** Their interest mine; those "who possess the soil dp hot 
^sh that it should be shaken/* Lanjuinais saw in the pro- 
position the first act of the counter-revolution against 
charter. He denounced the ultra-rpyalifet committees in the 
departments. “'They have/* he said, their secret assemblies, 
their secret armies, their private rallying signs^ their pay, and 
their arms General Dessolles, president of the council of 
ministers, deplored this manifestation of the imprudent frfettdii 
of royalty, and depicted public agitation flying from province 
to province at the noise of this fatal discussion. M. Decazes, 
driven into tlie extreme parties by the extremity of the peril.: 
into which the peerage was throwing the government, proposed 
to the King to recall to the Chamber of Peers all the members 
of this assembly struck off by M. de Talleyrand after the 
hundred days. This would be more than pardoning, it would 
be legalizing the interregnum of the 20th March, and makipg 
the King the ally of his enemies. The president of the council, 
more* calm and politic, limited himself to asking tlie King to 
restore harmony between the two deliberative bodies, by crea- 
ting sixty-three new peers, devoted to the personal policy of 
his ministers. This was repeating, after a short interval, 
under the inspiration of the favourite, and in his favour, the 
coup d'etat of the 5th September. The new pebrs/ marshals, 
generals, functionaries of the Emj)ire, or friends of tb® minis- 
ter, were all chosen by him, for the support of his dominating 
influence at the Luxembourg. The King felt this so tHorongbly, 
that before he signed the list he included in it one or two 
court names, “in order,’* he said with gontlf irony to M. 
Decazes, “that there may, at least,; be soxhe .^longing 
to me amongst those belonging to you/* v v 

Vi 

This was an. abuse of favoujf, and^a defianc® of public 
opinion. The royaliste responded to it by a .menapa’iof exposure 
and an ^ treason,- .Moderate;^ saw 

kk it the Ihdjepi^teht e(][uili,briom of tba iiowe^ arbitrarily 
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hy tte tumisters, the prero^tive of the King exhausted 
bj^^ne attoke of the pen, by the introduction of a mass of 
piiiw &eu into a senate wherein the wisdom ef the monarch 
to economise his favours and his influence, by rare and 
pahial nominations ; the peerage entirely delivered over to 
a single party, not too safe or too well affected to the crown, , 
and to serve only one occasion ; finally, the royal patronage 
b^^ that of M. Decazes by ibis profuse bestowal of the 
pRlimge on his personal friends. The King's enemies alone 
rejoiced at this excess of boldness which saved a minister by 
Cothpromising royalty. The Bartbelerny pi'ojiosition which had 
fe^en carried in the Chamber of Peers prior to this new 
increase of the peerage Was discussed, according to the con- 
stitution, in the Chamber of Deputies. Opposed by M.' 
de Labourdonimie, M. de Villele, M. de Corbiere, and by M. 

himself, who wished to defend the constitution by con- 
stitutional ifaeasures and not by violent acts of prerogative, it 
W'as defeated in this Chamber, J3ut in order to throw it out, 
the minister had been compelled to avail himself of the elo- 
quence and the votes of the enemies of royalty. His triumph 
was also that of the radical opposition. Desperate coalitions 
of this nature famish governments with victories more ruinous 
than defeats, M. Decazes, in spite of himself, was drawing 
the King towards the revolutionists, instead of attracting the 
revolutidnists towards the King. 

VII. 

The stormy debate upon the regulated liberty of journalism, 
and on the recajl of banished persons, called forth the lofty 
Eloquence of M. de Serres, a man whose parliamentary fame 
was daily on the increase. * 

' This gehtleman seemed destihed by greatness of mind and 
talent, to accjbmpUsh, after an exhausted revolution^ what 
Mirabeab Jiadj attempted ' too soop^^ or too late^in the . asc^nd- 
fcg and cdpP^Jsiye^p^^ that jreyoltttioitj^tW 
l^ace betw^nir'ept^enitotive liberty and here^i&tj^ mbiittrchy. 
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' Spee©bi'f>f Ferres. ;< • 

constitutional from theory^ im|^ioin^ in his elbqucificibi;^^ 
demte in his characCef, grand in acbcttt, attractive ih warafe, 
and rich in imagination, M. de Serres constituted the fideUty^^'ithe 
strength, and the splendour of the ministry. He had . 

at the commencement of the session, towards the liberal . 

because the royalist party seemed to him bent on violent and 
oppression. He had in his acts and, speeches given pledges 
to loyal democracy, and had been as often applauded by Ihe 
left of the Assembly as by the right and centre. It ii^lt 
that his eloquence soared above the passing interest of his 
ministerial position, and flowed from his mind with all the 
freedom of the philosopher, the statesman, and the citizen. 
No one had evinced more confidence than he had, in the 
government of opinion by opinion, or conceded more to the 
spirit of the limes all the liberty compatible with social order 
and representative monarchy. His was the genius of 1789, 
purified by experience, heedful of the rocks, and expressed in 
the most splendid eloquence, the echoes of which have ever 
excited an assembly. The Kestoration had found its fitting 
organs in M. Laine and M. de Serres. 

But when the liberal party, encouraged by the temerity of 
]M. Decazes, passed the bounds which M. de Serres had fixed 
to his concessions, became aggressive, and wished to force 
from the King humiliating disavowals of his first act of 1815 
M. de Serres, repulsed by these requirements of tho liberals, 
began to distrust both them and M. Decazes, and to fall back, 
by little and little, upon the moderate royalists of the party 
of M. Laine and of M. de Villele. The discussioii on the 
recall of banished persons rent still further the' recent amity 
between M. de Serres and the liberals. Assailed by voices 
from the left, loudly demanding the return of the re^cides : 
“ When that deplorable day, the 20th jfftreh,’* replied M. de 
Serres, ‘‘appeared amidst the general cohsteVnatioh,'and the 
joy of a small number of seditious persons— when Europe was 
' , from the coniines of Asia to thcr^hores of tSu ocean— 

^%h|n Sraiice saw herself invaded by millions of |pf^igh soldiers — 

> w hen she was despoiled of her wealth aniyhor iftmtiiments, and 
when her territojy wae dfemembered‘-revi^^^^ that the 
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. fiiD&l of tha st^te , to .defend its monarchy by 

sjpfere^and preservative m^dres from hew'calamitieiV then 
firose the question whether the indivicjunis who had concurred 
hy .their votes in the death of ^uis XVI. should bo removed 
‘Sfbm the Freaicli territoiy- Every one knom with what 
/generous persistance the royal will struggled against the mo- 
for their banishment. Men, known for their unbounded 
.^^i^Votioh to the royal ?5ause and to constitutional principle?^, 
e^p^prted the proposition of entire amnesty made by the 
King. But when it was otherwise decided, wlien the sentence 
, had been, pronounced, that sentence was irrevocable. The ex- 
treme generosity of tlie King might liave defended the voters; 
hut the law having passed, it ought to bo felt that it was im 
possible, without violating the most powerful moral sentiment, 
without impairing the royal dignity in the eyes of France and 
' of Exirope, ever to exact from the King a formal act, which 
should restore their country to the assassins of his brother, of 
his predecessor, of the just man crowned. We must therefore 
draw a distinction betw'een the individuals affected by Article 
XI. of the law of 1810, and those who voted for the death of 
Louis XYI. ' As to the first we must have full confidence in 
the clemency of the King ; as to the regicides, never ! ” 

’ This Draco-like word, so contrar)' to the wish of Louis XVI 
expressed in his last testament, and \<y the sentiments mani 
fested on his' return by the King himself, opened an abyss 
. between . the left side of the Assembly and the minister. In 
, pronouncing it M. de Serres yielded himself up to the animo- 
^sity pf the revolutionary party. His services to the cause of 
moderation . and of freedom were forgotten. It was not an 
arbiter but\^ instrument that the party of the revolution 
. wanted in . Serres,- and the moment he refused to lend 
.:^ himself to the requirements of that party he was abandoned by 
the left. , The right rejoiced at the rupture, but it still' oply 
; accepted with .distrust the powerful auxiliary that presented 
i,.itseinn- him, 
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: This conflict of opinions, antipathies, (Jis^ertatiohs', 
castns, hatreds, provocations, and invectives, which excitbi.ahti 
disgraced the tribune, Was prolonged from without m the jour- 
nals, which the freedom conferred upon the press njultipHed in 
number and increased in bitterness. •All tlie literary t^ents 
of the time ^assumed, for the advancement of their {an 
incessa)it system of polemics which changed • all conversation 
into controversy. The public mind, so long repressed by arms 
and despotism, gushed forth in a thousand voices* Every 
breast was filled with the enthusiasm of a new era. The 
' whole of France was fermenting with ideas, ardour, zeal, and 
passions, Avbicli the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restora- 
tion brought face to face, and to which the elections, the assem- 
blies, and the journals offered an arena whereon to combat or 
conciliate. Each camp of public opinion had its writer?, paid 
in popularity or favour according to the cause to which they 
devoted themselves. M. Decazes was defended in the Monitmr^ 
in the Journal des Maires, and in the Journal de Paris^ by 
M. Villoimiin and JM. Linguay. Louis XVIII.,. himself a 
literary sovereign, wrote some articles by stealth, in which he 
was gratified to see that his hand was suspected, M, Royer 
' •.Collard, M. Keratry, and M. Guizot wrote in the. Qourrier. 
This journal of the first Doctrimires^ already partook of, the 
-dogmatical gravity, the haughtiness and the disdain, \yhich 
w^ere the characteristics of this school. M. FUiehne, M, Pages, 

* and M. Aignan, wrote in the Constitiithnnel^ a subordinate and 
. irritating journal, which excited in the minds of the mass not 
■ elevated ideas, but vulgar discontent This wa^ the journal 
i of public murmurs, not assuming any precise form ofopppdition. 

- 'Amt collecting, colouring, and aggravating all. it could in satire 
, pf the, court,, in the excess^ of the ultras, the pretensions of 
, the ridicule 6f :the 

mjpi'nsitiw to the Bourbons, and seducing it to 

. M, pomte and M. Dunoyer, twof^^hg and im- 
. writers, through their elevation of a^iWeli as their 
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jicoith, iaclined towi^-ds the republic, without confessing it even 
^jthemaelves. They incited the young to think in a periodical 
publication entitled the Censeur, a happy but austere imitation 
. celebrated of i^ngland at the period when she 

"Wtablished her liberty, . 

/' The JqUnM des Debats, but recently the privileged joiirnal 
the Empire^^ was directed by the Messieurs Bertin, who 
Cv^erd; mprio etatesm public writers; adroit in maintaining 

ah‘ ^ by making them natuitilly lean 

toWiirda the side of authority, the Bertins had given up their 
paper to M. de Chateaubriand and his frie’nds. Its articles, 
which were always sensible and sometimes brilliant, were only 
addressed to Europe, to the court, and to the aristocracy of 
•letters and of the 'saloons. Professedly royalist, constitutional 
in language, and learned in diplomacy, the Journal des Debuts 
never broke with the King, however it might immolate hia 
jmimsters. There was always a ministerial appointment behind 
\ its oppo^tion ; it was the store-room of royalty. 

The superannuated, ultra, narrow, and violent opinions of 
. the court, of the returned clergy, and of the obsolete nobility, 
were embittered, consoled, and flattered by the Quotidienm 
and the Drapeau-Dlanc, journals at once lively, aggressive, and 
courageous in their impotent struggle against the spirit of the 
' age. These papers were supported by tlie rancour of the emi- 
grants, protestations against the revolutionary spirit, hoiTor of 
constitutions^l concessions, and antipathy to all new men and , 
' fresh ipnovations. They were astonished at still being van- 
quished after "the triumph of the Bourbons. They Uirued 
royalism against the King ; papers ill-timed and fatal in their 
friendship, which incessantly revealed to the revolution the 
secret thoughts and ultimate intentions of the countor-revo- 
latiom.v’’ . . . . ■ 

JX. 

; Viofeti frequently indi<^ted mvthe 

the aTigerc;itoould4i?i^ the parses excf^S, by 

‘ , d^^tgenm wi^.;S(itoeed.foy;Ka^ing 
; pie alIUmon"'te^^|be astosinktiohjs in '-the ' 
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M. Trinuqelague extenuated these crimes, 'aud almost exdne* 
rat^ their perpetrators. He i?v*as replied to bjM. de:Sa|St 
Axdaire, who testified that he had seen, the dead bodies of 
thirteen electors, slaughtered under his own eyes, at Nismesn 
and had witnessed the flight of their fellow Protestants to .tha 
mountains to escape a similar death. M. de Villele, turning 
the indignation of the liberals against the ministry, said that', 
if these murders had been really committed they ought tq be 
punished, and he demanded why the government had: tiot done 
justice. This appeal roused M. de Sorres. He justly threw 
back the reproach upon the royalists, the tardy accusers of 
crimes committed while they were in power^ and which these 
same royalists seemed now desirous of shifting upon others. 
“ Learn,” said he, “ to know the real parties. General Lagarde, 
commanding the department of the Gard, protected public 
order and the citizens with his sword and his person. He 
received a ball in the breast from the very muzzle of a musket. 
The author of the crime is seized, and the fact being proved 
aiid avowed, the judges put this question : ‘Was the homicide 
committed in self-defence?* The jury ventured to reply iii 
the affirmative, and the murderer was acquitted. 

“ Another general, commanding at Toulouse, was in the act 
of quelling a disturbance when he was mortally wounded; he 
%vas carxied into his residence, and the assassins rushed in and 
completed their butchery with a thousand wounds; They were 
brought to trial, when it was alleged in tlieir favour that they 
cduld not kill a man who was already mortally wOunded, and 
they were condemned to simple imprisonment ! ; 

’ “ A ipan whose horrible name it is painful even to pro^ 

; nouttce, Trestaillons, was prosecuted with his accomplices as 
the author of many assassinations. They were cottveyed to 
■ where more independent justice was exp^ted, but not 

witnesses would give pidence agi^hit them; the 
; 'i^ign of terror had frozen their in 

iheir favour, on the contrary, presented tBeniselvii^l to 
aiis^:’these' men were 8et■at.liberty■i”;^vy;■^'•^;?i<^^■^^ 0 
honest indignation of M;; 4? S^wes 
/flowed upon these erimedi 
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mi renewed for a nnoment Im popularity amongat the liberals. 

hoinhge he rendered, a few days after, to the spirit of the 
revolatioti irritated almost to frenzy the eounter*re volutionary 
p^y. M. de Serres had said that majorities were almost 
Mways either sound or well-intentioned. M. de Labourdonnaie, 
the fiery organ of the right, called upon the minister to 
declatfe ;if he extended this eulogium to the majority of the 
Convention? 

Yes, Sir,’’ boldly replied the orator, “ ove?i to the Con- 
vention I” 

M. de Serres had scarcely fallen into the snare that was 
hidden in this question, when he was covered with applause 
from tho left and from the galleries, and from the right with 
murmurs and insulting expressions. The Chamber, in a 
tumult, was obliged to suspend its sitting and to clear the 
galleries. One imprudent or hasty word had been enough to 
defeat a life of fidelity and honour. Tho parties defied each 
Other in their looks, and displayed mortal hatred in their 
gestures ; their words insulted, though they did not kill. 
M, Dupont (de TEure), the most humane ot* men, was com- 
pared to Marat, by M. de Puymaurin. M. de Courvoisier do- 
nounced the e-xistence of a directing committee, charged by tho 
revolutionary party to communicate from Paris impulse and 
unity of movement to the factions. Tho royalist party con- 
nected with the ambitious party of the church, responded to 
> these secret societies by societies, open and encouraged, which 
, covered all France with missionaiies, at once religious and po- 
litical ; instrunlents of piety to some, of agitation to others, 
and frequently of scandal and sedition. Kecoived in some, 
places, repulsed in others, edifying in the churches, out ot 
their element in the public places, applauded and insulted by 
turns, protected by the magistrates, defended by the military, 
these priests, wandering over the surface of the land, as through 
a conquered country, .revealed in the motive which sent them 
^ forth l^s of zeal then of factiom The lung and his 
who witnessed with repugnance theae exces^ies of proselylismf 
i inspired by iheijr secret euehn^s, did not, hbwever^^ 

. reprW^thejh, thej^ishould be accused of indilYefench-^; 
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irreligion by the allies of the . church v . Edncation beiiiig poh* 
filled to the ecclesiastics gave offence to the partisans of liberty 
of cortscience, and excited tumults ainongst tlje students in ti^e 
capital and the provinces. These being convoked * to sign , 
petitions to the Chambers, were dispersed at the point bf^ thie 
bayonet. The opposition, thus repulsed in open day, took 
refuge and concentrated itself in secret societies. The spirit of 
conspiracy insinuated itself there under the semblance, bf liber- 
. alism. Public societies were organised to defend, by all legal , 
means, the liberty of thought, of the pre^, and of public 
opinion. M.M, de Lafayette, d’Argenson, Laflfitte, Benjainip 
Constant, Gevaudan, Mechiu, Gassicourt, Merilhou, De Thiard, 
and De Broglie, imparted to them the influence of 'their names 
\yith the public. M. de Lafayette assembled at his residence 
more secret and more resolute committees. Every >veapon of 
defence given to liberty by the public institutions became one 
of aggression in the hands of the conspirators. Some harsh 
correspondence took place between the refugees of the Conven- 
tion who had found shelter at Brussels, and the malcontenis 
of Paris. It was therein openly proposed to change the 
dynasty in France, and to give the crown to a Protestant sove- 
reign. The King of the Netherlands smiled, it is said, upon 
these ideas, which intoxicated his ambition with the hope of a 
chimerical reign for his son, on the ruins of the house of 
Bourbon. The Prince of Orange courted tlie refugees, and 
negociations were attempted between him, the irefugb|i8, and 
Lafayette. / . ; 

Witli these secret plots of Paris and of BrusselSu already 
corresponded plots of a similar nature in GermanyJvBpain, 
Piedmont, and Naples. The spirit of liberty which had ex- 
cited the nations against Napoleon, and triumphed tlirowgh 
national independence, now felt itself menaced in France ; and 
. prepared tn defend itself eve.ry where. Carbqncu’ism ^^^as brga- 
in Italy, antirannaohal lib^nalism^at .Cadfe^-Tiipiversal 
in the learned cities of Gormimy? young 

.members of this sect, the student. Sand, murdered BSenzebue in 
blood; a writer who wa^. formerly poppl^, and who, it 

Supposed, was- now sold to' Russia. , killed himself 
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&]io witli the ^t^ifiird tie had used in killing the tiraitor, 
mingling suicide with assassination, returning thanks to God 
for his madness, and calling these two crimes virtue. His 
fanaticism e^coited the feverish imaginations of young men, and 
iSf women. V The sovereigns, alive to these 'symptoms of fer- 
ithentation, directed their ministers to assemble at Carlsbad to 
bt^hise a collective* repression against this outburst of popular 
bpiniop; and to intimidate Germany by the police and by exe- 
cutions. France, both liberal and revolutionary, replied by 
invectives and menaces to these precautions of the northern 
courts. Tivery day war w-as more frankly declared between" 

. the people and the sovereigns.. The elections of 1819 were, 
inllnenced by this general agitation of ideas, and they became 
more and more remarkable in the selection of names, the most 
hostile to the Bourbons, and to kings in general, to indicate to 
them both animosity and menace. This animosity was carried 
’ to delirium, and even to suicide in the liberal party. Its real 
' interest was to come to the assistance of the ministry and the 
King, who had raised it out of nothing, and who made for it a 
rampiEirt of the government against the triumph of the ultra- 
royalists. To pull down M. DecazcvS was to pull themselves 
down ; to insult the King was to throw this prince into a forced 
alliance with the retrograde party. The liberals listened to 
none of these inspirations of good sense, and of gratitude 
They were determined to olfend the crown, and to deceive the 
mi nlsteV, by selecting and supporting, in all places where they , 
had a J^reponderance, ultra-radical candidates, of evil augury 
lor the' monarchy. The most striking of all was the election of 
GregOhjbj at Grenoble. 

■ X. , 

Grfegoire, who a philo^phical priest before the revo-' 
lution, faithful to christianity,^^b^^ tebelUoue to the ]^ontSfioal 
supremacy of fibibe, hftd^been . advanced to a bishopric by tb© . 
civil constitution df the Under this he ’ 

never sinde rbp^diatbd, his name had the signiiication 
schism. Being a' .member of the national convention, 
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mission at the period of the King> trial, he had not voted 
fe the death of Lohis XVI., but he had ratified the sentence 
' hT an act subsequent to the execution ; bcingj|h«9 M 

the fact, and perhaps of the intention, but an' isccompUoe fteni 
WeaJmess or anibiguity in the judgment. His invectives a^mst 
kings had become proverbs in revolutionary language.^ An 
apostle nevertheless of the doctrines of equa ity and of the 
gmitleness of the gospel and of ®^f8«re^had, how- 

ever, revolted against blood, and preached after e i ry. 
instice and moderation to the conquerors. An obscure senator 
under the Empire, a silent enemy of despotism, he 
committed the inconsistency of hailing again on the ^Oth nt 
March that military tyranny, the first fall of vvluch he 
witnessed with joy. This abstinence from all A'^Jh 

the 20th of March had shielded him from the law of banish- 
ment applied to the regicides in 181 5. He lived “ 
and in silence since the second return of ' ^7”" 

liberal committees of Paris could not find throughout all 
France a name more decidedly ill-omened te the King. ; 

They chose him for the repulsion which this, name miist 
in tt. fail, »t L«"i' XI'l- The “"‘fT 
moderate men opposed him in vain. Grenoble elected him na 
a retaliation for the executions effected within its walls in the 
name of the Bourbons. This nomination fell like.a thundei- 
bolt upon M. Decazes and upon the court. It was an impeach- 
. merit of the ministry ; it was a blow levelled at “ 

mam itself. A cry. almost unanimous, of asteumbmept and 

reprobation, arose from all opinions and all consciepW^hich 

were pot desirous of a rupture between liberty and th^ throne. 
The-ultra royalists rejoiced in sepret under their apparent 
' ' ittdienation. The election of Gregoire was to them the felony 
' Charter and the condemnation of the favouiite. , .^ames 

43^ notorious, but nearly as hostile, issued froni 

amongst departments sUmn^iied to^wpl^ their 
.<dS^ije8 : 'Lamhreohtz, - temlieri lAhlmy d» Pomi^ierM, be- 
- hiuani, and- Meehin;; 

vifi : {jjg refiraiMitatifin'OfKjSCOUlltrj. 
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;X^^r liberal^, a^epted by the 

constit^dbml^^, formida.ble but not implacable to the Boui^ 
bona, at ipiice Reader and moderator of a legal opposition in 
-the Cha«iber,;hfe, accession to the assembly was about to offer 
• to liberty a figure unknown to the revolution, that of a. military 
tribute in a warrior statesman. General Foy combined this 
double character in his person. His countenance was as open 
as his thoughts j honest as his heart, and inspired as his elo- 
, ^uence. Nature had made him a chief of party, at a time 
; when the only patriotic party was the moderation of hearts and 
the conciliation of ideas. In him we remembered the soldier, 
we recognised the honest man, wn foresaw the great citizen. 


XL 

' General Foy was one of the youngest soldiers of the revo- 
lution. He was bom at Ham in the middle class of society, 
and was educated for the army. Like Bonaparte he was an 
officer of artillery, and served under Dumouriez, Pichegru, 
and Dathpierre, in those first campaigns of the north when 
patriotism defended the soil without meddling with intestine 
factions. Indignant at the crimes of 1703, he was imprisoned 
by the -proconsul Lebon for his murmurs, saved from tb^ 
scaffbld by his youth and bis eloquence, and being released 
frqm’ prison by Moreau, he fought under him in Germany. 
He^^as a friend of Desaix, and being wounded by his side by 
/a i^nhbn ball, he employed the leisure of a tedious cure at 
Stmsburg ih the studies of a publicist and a statesman; led by 
mental analogy to the facts and eloquence of antiquity, he 
drew froni riiose examples the love for, and the accents of 
liberty. He Soon after obtained promotion and served under 
Massenarin Switzerland, Seeing in the fame of Bonaparte the 
^ dawning of a tyranny for Europe, ho refused to sign the servile 
, addresses which the flatterers of budding . power hawked about 
the army in favour of; the Fiinpire, and was banished to Portu- 
gal and Spain in subordinate : commands for .this disincliuaflon 
to servitude. , He obeyed, without reluctance, flie summons to 
the idourbbns and :the chArter in and flew; to Waferiod; 
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as to the Thermopyl® of his country, but vrithoUt being' impli- 
cated in the defection of the hundred days, bedewing with his 
li^l^d the redoubts of Quatre-Bras, hV w^ds .to 
state to his family after the ruin of his countT3r^ ' Having b6en 
disbanded in 1816, he wrote, to console himself for the public 
reverses, the histoiy of his Spanish campaigns. Eecommendod 
by his patriotism to the patriots, by talent to th^ electoral cbm- ' 
, mittees, and by esteem to all, his department elected him by 
acclamation to reanimate the country, to defend the charter, , 
to strengthen the constitutional throne, and to respect the 
King, He was soon to surpass these promises, and to accom- 
plish all these mandates. Such was General Foy when he was 
called to the Chamber. 

XII. 

The King trembled at the advantage which the nomination 
of so great a number of bis enemies, and especially that of 
Lambrechtz and of Gregoire, two shadows of the convention, 
would give to his brother’s policy over his own. His con- 
cessions were only rewarded with insults. The election of 
Gi^noble was a flash of light that opened his eyes. Afflicted, 
but not obstinate, lie did not close them against any such 
symptom. The coolness which existed between him and his 
btother, since tho latter had been deprived of the command of 
the Parisian National Guard, disappeared before this coj^t^n 
family misfortune. “ Well, brother!’^ said the Codtit 
to the King, with an accent of consternation as he sb't^doVti 
at bis table: ‘"you see at length whither they are leading,;fpui” 
“ I know it, brother,” replied the King, softening his vofod^ and 
withboldidg a thought that was already on his lips : I know it, 
and I fthall guard against it,** A long and cordial conversation 
aj^^eared at length to reconcile the two branches' of the family 
' admitted that a to of election \<^toch sent, in return ’ 
for so many concessions, suOh ebaltohges'tod threats 
wds' a hint to <3iani^e:ito ; Ihie tboyisibie to be 

overlooked. In the ev^tog M." the 

idie electoral sjfsteni 
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wlatlsK ^kciuld preismc the such maoS’^tatioiis of, 

public Decazcsr,. whoso youth, whose iuteirost; and 

wiioSe :i^t to th« King, precluded an ohstinato, 

r^istance to^Witebes \vh^ had so painful a motive, instantly 
resolved ^tp satisfy the royal family. M. de Serres, who was 
Buddeijly- thrown, by tlmt impulse which constitutes the oirato, 
from one extremity of opinion to the other, and M. Poit^, 
minister of marine, did not hesitate in recognising the necessity 
of d law wluch should disarm their enemies. Baron Louis, 
minister. of finance, Gouvion- Saint* Cyr, and General Dessolles 
pemisted in defending the old law. The abuse of liberty, the ; 
misleading of public opinion were not sufficient in their ideas, 
to condemn a whole system. The decision was adjourned. 
The libenils, fearful of seeing the instrument of their victory 
l)ix)ken through the impatience of M. Decazes, overwhelmed 
this minister with attentions and adulation ; they even went so 
far as to promise to obtain from G regoire a voluntary retire- 
ment, which would leave to the crown its dignity, and to the 
constitutional party its law. The minister resisted all these ^ 
advances, submitted the question again to his colleagues, and, 
supported energetically by the King himself, overcame all 
resistance, but received at the same time the resignations of 
M,M. Louis, Dessolles, and Gouvion-Saint-Cyr. 

M. Decazes, the sole spring henceforward of the intestine 
movements of the King’s council, formed a new ministry, of 
which he himself >vas the head as president of the council, and 
. of tj^e home department. M, Pasquier, who had felt 

moi^ fiJtmngly than any other of the political men, the insult 
offeife^ .tp, tho crown by the elections, and who had addressed p 
the ICihg a secret, intimation of his dangers, was called to the 
foreign department; being a man of flexible intellect and fluent 
eloquence, which gave him a great aptitude for all phaspa of 
public life, he bflfe]ped to M.; Decazes, a useful a^liary both 
in the council and (he assembly, and be was, moreover, a secret 
link between the c<>urt and. royalists The .statesman of 

the Chaffiher was beglptiihg to discipiihe his.powers under 
M. de YiUele, Id. military mau,.cel6 

bt||^d^ for bis bravery and bis fideli^, obtained the war-office, . 
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Sli Soy, >vho bad b^en already minister of ah^ 

s^ed for a moment , by tb® Abbe Louis^- returned de- 
partment; M, Portnl took the navaP ^ ^ de Sdrres 

jjmmmally the department of justice, bwt 'ifefeality every de- 
partment where the universality of his genius, th« ardour of his 
5:^1, and the force and promptitude of his elt^uence blight call 
him to shield from threatened danger the Kiiig, the 'ministry, 
and the constitution. ‘ , 


XllL 

This ministry would have been equally powerful agjunst the 
radicals and the royalists, if M. Decazes had consented to go 
out and give his place to M. Lain^. He wanted neither 
strength, nor allurement, nor support amongst the new men 
who directed public opinion through the press, arid the parties 
in this Chambers. But in making himself the executioner of 
the very law of election which had won him his popularity the 
year before, and which he had defended as a portion of the 
charter at the beginning of this, he was guilty of such au 
abjumtion of his own principles as is generally fatal to political 
men. Ambition rather than conviction would be supposed to 
have infiueiiced him on this occasion, whereas the real motive 
of his conduct Avas his devotion to the wishes of the King. But 
his increasing favouritism wounded rivalship, irritated envy, and 
showed ill tins uncontrolled direction of the government, per- 
tinaciously left to a man who had risen from nothing so high 
and so suddenly, more boldness in the pursuit of -fortune than 
prudence in w^aiti ng for and weighing its importance. ' / \ 

At the lung’s suggestion, however, hemade advance to the 
Count dArtois, and expressed with deference ’to this prince a 
desire to act in concert with the royalists, his friends in both 
Chambers, He .also flattered the young, adepts of the Doc- 
trimire party; MM. de Broglie, Gruizot^de Baran ter arid dej/ 
Staei thepoUtical circle at thattitne of M. Koyer-Cpllarf and of | 
M. de^Serres, with the ph)spe 0 t of;creatirig 
for them in the govemme^t. None of .these iiegcfeiatJons were 
concluded, and the King opened the 80s$iph on the ^ 9 th r 
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Npvenibcjr. His speech, maturely weighed by il. Pasquier; 
beg^;by hmti<J^“at gr^s,t;tekjl^ of public safety, without, 
hcwlver, toticljiiiSg the sa^^redne^^ of tho charter* The laws/* 
said the mona^eh; *‘have been executed everywhere; but 
amidst these elenients of public prosperity, I cannot conceal 
from mysplf that just motives of apprehension mingle with qur 
hd||es, and claim henceforward our most serious attention* A 
vague but a positive disquietude pre-occupies all minds. Eveiy 
one demands of the present pledges of its stability. * The nation 
but imperfectly enjoys the fruits of peace and good order ; eveiy 
one fears to see them snatched away by the violence of the faCr 
tions ; the too obvious expression of their designs is alarming. 
The morttent is come to relieve the Chamber of Deputies from 
the annual agitation of parties, ])y assuring to it a duration more 
m conformity with the interests of public order, and of the in- . 
ternal consideration of the state.** 

These words boldly placed the question of the dignity of 
the crown in. opposition to the name of the regicide by which it 
had heeii insulted. They brought forward at the same rime the 
still more irritating question of the electoral law, by means of 
which the opposition Wiis in hopes of increasing its strength. 
Pioyalty had been insulted ; it did not insult but it offered 
combat in its turn. The Assembly understood tho challenge 
and was thrown into a state of fermentation. 


XIV. 


- The majority of the Assembly, however, did not refuse a 
legiUmato satisfaction to the susceptibility of feeling and of 
majesty, in the sacrifice of Gregoire. M. Becquey, a worthy 
and pacific man, when expressing in the trihuno the sentiments 
of the bureaux the Chamber, did not attack the individual. 


^but pretended to find . some material causes of nullity in the 
Election of the deputy for Grenoble. The friend of M. Koyer- 
Collard, and an old agent of the King^s in Paris during the 
;eiile of the Bourtons, M. Becquey was 3esiri)us, as \iell as 
/the King, of sparing the Ghiimbor those questions, which wer6 



at(id to cause an explosion of anger in hearts that' were 

^ .w 3 B B 
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DiscuBMf Ml )n the election of Gr^oi re. 

b6iIBg 'With party rage. But no hand, howjairer prhdeui^it 
might be, could clo^.,tip this cratfet o|,the A^emhly» ! 

no! let os hare nb temporizing, no cried iSeiClFal 

voices on. the right and in the centare. No^^icides in this 
Chamber!”' added M. de Marcellas. The murmum increased 
on the left ; some groups disconnected with'both parties seemed 
to waver between the insult offered by the election of a jadge 
;of Louis XVI. as a defiance to his brother, and the excess of 
parliamentary power displayed in unseating a deputy of the 
countiy legally elected. It required an imposing, and until 
then an impartial voice, to constitute itself the arbiter between 
the majesty of the King, the feelings of the royal family, and 
the inviolability of the electors. M. Lain 6 slowly ascended the 
tribune. His countenance always grave and ascetic, wore at 
this moment even a sorrowful expression. He seemed to invest 
the mourning of offended royalty with the civil wars and scaffolds 
evoked by such fatal discussion. The features of this great 
orator were as eloquent as his language. The muscles of his 
thin and nervous lips palpitated with the struggling words before 
they could force an utterance. He was moving because he was 
himself moved. He possessed the eloquence of the eyes. M. 
Laine, though he did not utter a syllable would liave affected 
and convinced even by his silence. 

XV ■ 

Gentlemen,” said he, after a long and painful pau^fe which 
betrayed his agitation, by a clemency almost divine,, bri ll! you 
will, for the necessity or the appeasing of society* it pro- 
mised that ho one should be called to account for luV xbtes ; 
oblivion was enjoined upon all citizens. Who, in fact, remem-, 
bejred the fourth deputy of the Isdre ? Who ever called him 
to h<^6unt for his votes and opinions ? Has oblivion then been 
imposed only upon the victims ? have those only whc 

most require to be foi^ottbh pt'eserved the sorrowful privilege oi 
being exclusively tethenaberbd . This crushing style of argu- 
inC|^t which fell upon the directing committees, the authors oi 
thi$.^remeditated insult, cut short the question, as great ora; 
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by a single cxpressiori. The eiffeet:' 
\vas^itoinense ii/the Assembly/ \v*Mch enthusiastic in 
appli^tise on' the right andvin the centre, bui silent and dismayed 
. in the ether part^? ; 3eiijamin'Constant alone, one of those cold , 
sophists Vfbo without sharing in party passions invest them with 
lan^oge of most malignant popular meaning, harassed M» ' 
Laml'With some ambiguous phrases, in which he contrasted 
Gr6goire, wh6, in his opinion, w^as exonerated from all particir^./ 
pation in the death of Louis XVI., sitting in the council 
of the nation, with Fouche himself an avowed regicide, ’ 
sitting in the council of the King. This cruel, though merited 
allusion might, degrade the crown, but it could not raise the 
regicide, or justify the insult to royalty. Benjamin Constant . 
soothed the hatred of the radicals but ho did not convince the ' 
Chamber. Gregoire was unnanimously rejected. Some ex- 
cluded him on account of the indignity, others in consequence 
of some irregularity in the form of election. Members wer^ 
excused from assigning their motives, in order that the votes 
might, be the more numerous, and the reparation to the crown 
the more unanimous. . , 

M. Ravez, a friend of M. Laine, and emulous of his fame, 
was nominated by a rnsjority of the Chamber, and chosen by 
the King as its president. He distinguished himself in its 
thankless'hut important functions, which change an orator into 
a judge, an arbiter, and a moderator of an assembly. The 
party of the ultra-royalists, united with that of the moderate 
royai&ti la riyajship with the ministry, had given seveaty-five 
vot^s to M. VilJ^lo ; and the radical opposition party, skty-fivo 
to M. taffltte, .These figures comprised the strength of the 
respective parties. The increasing oj)po8ition threatened soon. 

, to ovbrpower the ministerial, or central party, which had only 
given 105 votes tp M. Ravez. This balance of parties made 
the reply of the Assembly to the. King appear weak;. and;timid. 

/ They were sufficiently afraid of each other p adjourn the de- 
cisive struggles; that ia the ;Ctomher 9 f Reers,r had 
^heen inspired by the enOt^/bf the Gouht d’Artois, declared 
open war against the faettongi 
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In 'the same manner as the liberals, ihfe royalists 
i^liteady divided into two camps, one ultra, the other moderate. 

inan ivho was increasing in importance as in wisdom. Mi de 
'YhllleV governed the latter. M, de Labourdonnaie, 
qiient man, but who was incapable of becoming wiser, animated 
the other. Numerous petitions, got up in the provinces by 
jthe liberal party, and conceived in terms threatening to the 
crown, brought on a discussion. M. Mestadier, in the name 
of the royalist majority, and of the centre of which he was 
the organ, demanded that these petitions should be treated 
with contempt. Dupont (de I’Eure), whose moral authority 
with t1:ie liberals was founded on character as well as eloquence, 
exposed the contradiction between M. Decazes, asserting, a 
few months before, the perpetuity of the electoral law, and 
the same M, Decazes now rejecting the petitions which 
demanded its duration. General Foy made his maiden 
’speech on this occasion. He palliated, without approving 
of, the exaggerated and insulting terms of the petitions, 
“ Liberty,’* said he, “ is the youth of nations. There 

IS too much life in the government of liberty not to excite 
movements sometimes to the extent of agitation.” : In these 
first words might be perceived the accents of a that 

vfas both free and honest. General Foy took his position on 
the left, as M. do Villelo did on the right, fij^eva^man .wlio 
Wishes to conquer, but not to degrade, the goVernmonVof his 
country. .TherO was in these two men a pton^O -Cif' two 
ministries for the crown; the one if the demands; of the 
royalists drew him to the right, the other if the requirements 
of public opinion should precipitate him to the left. The 
ministry, ^iaveririg between those: two groups, obtained a 
&AjbWty of onty threu voteb for %0 injection of the petiiiptur* 
throe - vote^ ^orb thoso the ministem themselves, 
^fiey trembled for the fute bf the measure wdiioh, they had 
the King to cany through the Chamber, They at- 
thutuselyes to all influential parties in the palace, ^or in 
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’ puUld opinion, io obtain tbcir support. An electoral bill, pro- 
jected* by M. de SeiTes, under the supervision of the Duke 
de Richelieu, abd draTO up by M.M. Villemain> Monnier, 
Barante, Guizot, 'And Decazes, a young party more full of zeal 
tihan coiivictien, was at length to be submitted to the doHbera-^ 
lion of the Chambers. This law, devoid of importance, and 
without the ooufidence of the country, divided it into two 
electoral nations; the plebeian nation nominated half th^ 
deputies in the chief towns of the respective districts, and the 
iwition of the aristocracy of wealth, composed of proprietors 
paying taxes to the amount of 1,000 francs, nominated the 
other half in the capitals of the departments. A foolish law, 
with’' all its pretended prudence, which gave to the accident, of 
fortune, instead of the accident of birth, a title to the right of 
citizenship — a title of wealth still more absurd than that of 
nobility, for family may impart sentiments and virtues, while 
fortune only bestow's means and comfort. This law had an ad- 
ditional danger; it brought face to face, in the same assembly, 
men' issuing from two different elections, an aristocracy of 
department* and a demodracy of district, elements of anti- 
pathy, of classification, and of civil war, which w^ould rend the 
country and the government in contending against each other as 
representatives. Fear had badly inspired the royalists ; zeal for 
his. master had badly inspired the favourite ; systems had badly 
inspired " the Doctrmaires, fawned upon by all parties, which 
sought to. conciliate them for their own advantage ; ignorance 
of »;the country had badly counselled M. de liichelieu ; the 
Ibye^of mpnarehy M. de Sorre. This law bore in itself the 
geibis of ; a struggle between classes, and the ruin of royalty. 
It waa a cjpnstitution of defiance; in a constitution, all defiance 
is a provocation. M. Decazes was proceeding blindfold to the 
ruin of the throne which he wished to consolidate. He, had 
made a coup dWat on the 5 th September against the royalists ; 
i^he was about to be cotnpelled by the (Opposition of thie.0%mh,e^ 

^ mahe ^\8econd c^ainst the, lihew^ls. But 
against the royalists only dethroned a party j that agai^^ ^ 
* liberals dethroned a public opinion which had becotne pppuliir 
p^ion in the national masses. He was ruining himself, and. 
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fee Was riiitiitfg lus master, when one of those, events hx which 
fatality intervenes by the band of crime, occurred to ptift dawn 
the . to destroy a prince, and to disentangle, by the 

s^oke of a poniard, a crisis of which nobody could foresee the 
catastrophe. . ♦ 



BOOK THIRTY-SEVENTH. 


The Duho cle Berry — Lmivel ; his previous life, his monomania of 
regicide — He determines to kill the Duke de Berry — Night of the 
l^th of February — Assassination of the Hukc at the Opera; his 
death-^bedi-^Grief of the royal family — Consternation of the public<^ 
Accusation against M. Decasces ; M. Clause! de Couss^rgues charges 
>him with high treason — Violent debates ; palace intrigues — Madame 
du Cay la ; her origin ; her favour — The Viscount de la Bochefoucauld 
— Fall of M. Becazes ; review of his political career. 


I. 

The Duke de Berry was the seeoud son of the Count d'Artois, 
the fsLvourite child of tho royal family, and the only hope of 
the direct succession of his race to tlio throne, from the unpro- 
ductive union of the Duchess of AngouU^me. His worth lay 
more in his heart than in his appearance ; for he, was small in 
stature, with broad shoulders, awkward in his motions, aphony 
counten^ince, low forehead, shaggy eye-brows, a turned-up nose, 
thick Ups, and a wild expression ; his countenance revealed his 
goodiil^ and intelligence only when lit up with a smile : then, 
cordial penetration of his look, in the delicate 
^coii\tra 0 ti 9 n of his eyc-lids, in the muscles of the inouth, in the 
easy freedom of gesture. which gave, as it were, his heart with 
his hand, and in the brief and sincere quality of his voice* the 
prittbe visible, the mind was understood, the soldier Wjfts 
apparerii?’and the heart was felt. The old sentiment of liondur 
constituted the virtue of this prince ; he had been fostered in 
it by that wandering and doivalrous nobility which; had. foJlq^^d 
his father 'exile, and which bore with iVtlVrbhghdut >11. 
Eurofpe, the the prejudices,’' and tUe to 

but also the fidelity and the self-devotion of forther times; 
The pttocious spirit, the unexpected sallies, the ybutlifuj fijfe 
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of the DuWif^ epptrasted with the .jnp3<?>8t 

the sickly tiihiditj qf his elder brother, the Duke. d^An^eu- 
.M’me, bad pijqyed at an early period the delight \a;|ad: ^ 
ment of the Exiled court. He had those defects whieh , are the 
luxuriance of rich natures and the augmy of great qualities. 
They bad been too readily pardoned in his family ahd his pri- 
vate circle not to become a sort of boast with himself; and his 
fcuitivated faults had thus become confirmed habits. He was 
one of those young men in whom everything is pardoned, and 
who at length think even their follies are admired from that 
very cause. He was, however, constant in love, firm in friend- 
ship, eager for action, and ambitious of glory, which if he did 
not acquire uj)on the field of battle, it was not his fault, but 
that of his. destiny, which condemned him to a life of inaction. 
After having rivalled the ardour of the Duke d’Enghien in the. 
army of Conde, the disarming of Germany had thrown him 
hack upon London. He lived there in obscurity, and in the 
mystery of a durable attachment for a foreign lady whom, it is 
said, he had -irregularly married. Two daugliters were the 
fruit of this private but faithful union, and he loved them 
openly with the tciuloniess of a father. Sun’ounded by these 
ties of affection and by some gentlemen, his comrades in the 
old cdurt and array of Conde, he occupied his leisure hours in 
manly and mental arts, for which he entertained the - noble 
passion of Francis I. He went to Hartwell, the residence, 
in England, of the exiled King, only on those rare o^<^sion,s 
when this prince summoned his family around 
soUac political negociations with Europe. ' •’ \ 

The fall of the empire had opened a field of-actiob to 
the Duke de Berry. He was chosen by Louis XVJII., and 
by the Count d’Artois his father, for tliose martial ebterprises 
to which his youth, his bravery, his natural soldie^li)^ rough- 
his activity, and his fire seemed to have destined him. 
T&yVwished to presexit in him to Frai^0,. j^d to 

living shadow of Heuri IV.; but, howgyjBi?, the youn^, 
.prib^ijp the blood and 

to same death, he had nei^er tb6%yd^, nor the 

qualities of hia ancestor,;. 
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m blmself tp.tbe army, by assuming the accents 

of thb ma'ster aiui the brother in arms of those conquerors of 
th^-woiid, the companions of a hero, consecrated by the fire of so 
many battle^' ^nd .embittered by their defeat* which only ren- 
dered the Dprprd susceptible how humbled and unfortunate they 
had been, 'i'his gave rise to unpleasant military scenes between 
the prince and the old soldiers of Eonaparte, and to a degree 
of unpopularity amongst them which had prejudiced the mind 
of the Duke de Berry, and thrown him into dissipation through 
disgust for a military life. He absented biinself froin the 
court ; he held liberal opinions ; and he endeavoured, in order 
to make himself agreeable to the nation and to recoticile ‘him- 
self with the amiy, to sf3parute himself from the superannuated 
etiquette of his family, to despise the antiquated lumber of 
the old regime, and to breathe a new* and a fresher air. He 
surrounded himself with the most popular artists, lie frequented 
the fetes of the people, he sought for pleasure, and afibeted to 
cover a passing attachment for an actress with a veil through 
.'whieh appeared the frivolity of youth. He was anxious to 
please' the Prencli even through their vices. 

JI 

The; King^hfid married him in ipiO to the Princess Caro- 
: line, ^^Iter of the Prince Royal of Naples, in order to con 
; sojjkiiite.fhlr. house of Bourbon upon the three thrones it occu- 
pied in .Italy, in Spain, and at Paris, and to give to France 
: ''heirs of the ro3'al race, who were no longer hoped for from the 
' Duchess d^ Angoulenie. Two daughters, one of whom had 
■ died soon after its birth, proved the fecundity of this union. 
The young couple lived happy in their mutual aflection, and 
; France looked forwai'd to the birtli of princes, pledges of per- ^ 

I petuity for the monarchy. The duke and duchess forgot the 
world, and were by it, in domestic felicity Tull o^ 

5^11't^pjderness and\cdrift3eucev ^ 

crime ■■ 

I);;/ 

aiid'butx'lHB^ fellow brings, coieSnofi' 
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workman in one of those subordinate trades whiielji ’ minister 
to the wants of the public, and who live on wages e^fted-froia 
town to ' His name was lipnvel ; , fe :wa« horn at 

Versailles where his family were retailers of old . dothes. 
He lost his parents at an early age; but a , sister whom 
he loved, and who had been as a mother to him^: still 


. lived with and watched over him at Versailles. This was 


the only being with whom Louvel had any tie of tenderness 
upon the earth. He was at this period thirty-two years old; 
a little slender man, wasted with internal consumption, of a 
bilious complexion, pallid and wan, in a constant state of 
excitement, hard favoured, thin lipped, stiff in manner, with a 
close and suspicious countenance, an image of fanaticism, re- 
volving in a contracted brain some idea ill understood, and 
suffering mentally until his deadly hand should have relieved 
him by a crime from its weight and its martyrdom 

Louvel was born four years before the republic, and had 
received that sort of Roman education which was then given 
in common fiy the convention and the directory to, the children 
of the people, in the midst of popular ceremonies and philo- 
’ sophical fetes, the spectacles, the speeches, and the hymns of 
which seduced the youthful hearts from the ancient faith, and 
inflamed them with enthusiasm for reason, for counti^i^and for 
freedom.. Of this he retained a firm and vivid iiRjib^abn ; 
ahd' from a longing for some system of faith, inherent in his 
reflective mind, he had subsequently followed the worship, of 
the Tlmjphilanthropvsts , a sort of popular deism redtioe^^iQ; a 
moral system and to outward form by the director Iiarev<?fll^re- 
Lfepaiix. The origin of his ideas seems to. have )re^tei,froni 
these two impressions of his childhood : a fanatic?! devotion 
' td the revolutioh, and a blind zeal for his country.'; Other 
i^eaa equally ardent, such as national vanity, euthti^iasm for 
: . request, and for Napoleon,«4-that god of armies ihd mil itary 

; the religion of the camp .anitho^hei^ki-^eem to have 
' his flrsi revolutionary impressions btlier confused aui 

elements. The reverses oL Uie armies, the fall .of 
return of itho BourbonSj; horror of the coui^ter- 
. and the humiliation of the country under^jlhe feet 
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of t&e‘ia^ tliose feelings of anger and despair 

which" femented into a parOxjsm of rago and madness in the ^ 
solitary of this enthusiast 

^ ' _ 

Xmm from dty to city, from Italy to FitLiitcOi 

from France to tlie Isle of Elba, during the exile of his hem, 
constantly revolving in bis mind the presentiment of a cnme. 
Re did not, however, reveal this to any one, not even to those 
whom he expected some day or other to serve by accomplishing 
it; Always laborious, and always taciturn with his fellow 
workmen, shunning all society, and avoiding all those dissipa- 
tions which are at once a recreation and a snare to persons, of 
' his condition in their hours of leisure, he buried himself in 
his own thoughts, reading and ruminating on books, journals, 
and popular songs, in which the public writers of the revolu- 
tion, the liberal pamphleteers, and the Napoleon poets associated 
themselves in a heterogeneous league, to exalt at once the 
' i^pitblie, empire, national freedom, and to turn against 
the Bourbons all the hearts, all the minds, all the hatred, and 
all the contempt of the public* He was anxious to manifest 
hisr rau^r, hut he did not know whom to strike. 

hiuik ^ IB 14, when Louis XV II I. and his family 
were fijbout to land from the vessel which had brought them 
tofc jA. France, Louvel had burned from Iloclielle to Calais, 
with the intention of killing the King, or the iirst prince that 
.?.mf^ht'fU}l,m his way. Thus a stroke of a dagger awaited, 
Urtknb.wn to'him, the first step of Louis XVIIl, upon the soil 
of forefathers; but chance, or hesitation, on the part of 
Louvel) had saved him. Astonished at the popular enthupia^pa : 
which tmmifested itself at sight of Uxe royal -famfiy^/I^uvel 
returned tifx Paris^ to relieve his mind, as. he smd, 

^;‘^urderous thoughtis which oppressed it. Th^ . ^ 
fhider the criminal, the more we are convinced th&tl tlmSeriu^e 
' Was owing to a mental malady. *^I sometimes hesitateci/’ 
,Said>Louvel him^If, analysing his own perversity ; V l asked 
^inyself if .1 was' not wrung ; but I could not hear the .ehtrance 
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He d«WJi^ltie» to kai tltf 


of the foreignfflra. I wished to travel to 
=^wertt to Chtob^ry ; but I left that place when I bearf of ^ 
arrival of Bonaparte at Grenoble, for .[■ wished to kno^ tto 
truth lof it. If the Count d’Artois has been at tyoh^ I ' 

lvav6 killed liiin. I r6turne(l to Paris with tltc 
of 4he army. After the Emperor’s departure I was 
with the same thoughts again. 1 went to %helk and^pu ■ 
chased a poniard tlierc. 1 then returned to Versailles, I 

was employed in the court stables; from that moment J M 

not cei to occupy myself with the 

ray purpose at Versailles, St Germains, St. Cloud, or Et^t^’ 
bleau. I went to the hunting parties without saying a worAto 
.my sister. To obtain time for this I did my work on the other 
days, I always canied a poniard about me when I thought 
. vL likely to meet with a Bourbon ; but I was deterrnmed to 

commence with tho Duke de Berry, because he was the stock 

of the family. After him I intended to kill the Dulie d Angou- 
lerae, then the Count d’Artois, then the King, and after hina 
ail the rest of them ! Perhaps, however, 1 might have stopped 
with the King. The only culprits are those princes m pm- 
ticular who have home arms against their country. It was 
not merely to the hunting parties that I followed these princes. 
For three ye.ar3 I lurked almost eyery ovenmg, a^t.tooso 
theatres where I thought, tlie Duke 


ie de Berry was likely , #>e. 

To ascertain this I road all the play-bills, for 
where ho would go by the nature of the perfQrman(teS.V , ;.^h^^^ 
after watching at the opera, I found he had not ar^v^d 
o’clock. I went away. I followed him even to ,&e chwch^ 
in the hope of getting near enough to strike him. ^ 
crowd and his guards always kept me a,t a distano^ ;^^ ^ ^ 


IV 


. i’ this man, in whtfto K^'fe embodi^^m 

batfed, without relaxation, refhbrse. or pity, aU tiio^ 
and Contradictory, -hatreda wlitoh. the republic, 
^Sietovian- Wticiam.- .liberty, ' resentment, 

pr^iiaif,' anlihosity, and the perfidy of ; l^^es. jouipals,, .an 
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a popular miastua a^inst 
the Bourbons. This miasma respired by all, was to inflict 
iiadhei^,up6ni Olid atones this^ ; 



: In the meaTi,;:to^ the Duke and Duchess de Berry, solely 
,ocCTij)ied!,rwitU’ tiieir happiness, and strangers to all political 
faCtiohd, gave ' themselves up, with all the eagerness of their 
youth .ahd natuml dispositions, to the pleasures and fdtes 
which the cai*nival multiplied, during the last days of th© 
theatrical season at Paris. Beloved and popular amongst 
that world of art, of music and the dance Avhich prolongs, 
the opera nights till day, they delighted in the enjoyment 
of this popularity. Oii the i:llh February they purposed 
going to the Royal Theatre, whore they had not been tpr 
some days befoi'o. Being both eager and curious in pursuit 
of amusements, it might be supposed that they would not 
allow this mstive season to pass without nuildng their ap- 
pearance there. While they w’ere enjoying the prospect of 
the evening s pleasure ; and were occupied with their toilette 
and with the costumes fur the night, the assassin who watched 
their’ door, and almost read their very thoughts, conjectured 
on . .jbia part that the attraction of pleasures was about to. 
deliver Ms prey into his hands 


VI. 


■ ^ had already for two evenings before been watching the 
doors of t^he Opera-liousc. On Sunday he rose earlier than 
usual with all the eager preparation of a man who looks for- 
ward to Ae commission of a crime with as much joy as others 
: feel at the approach of pleasure. He breakfasted deliberately 
: at his accustomed plafee in thd street where he lived, and chat- 
ted freely with hi^ n^ual table companions ^ he then returi^ed , 
his lia^tbg the emaUeit -and the shaip^^ pf 

ihasks, and the proce^sioft of’ the hceuf ^aSf 
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tUe fevouriw Spectacle, of idle people during |;bw pf 
luei^ry-niaii^g^ TJiett, ayoidiug the; prowd, he went to ^iauder 
about tin night, on the road to the Bois de Boulogne, thus; 
passing, and- irepa&sing twice under the garden vr^ls of s t^ie 
Elysfe^.the residence of the Duke de Berry. Towards .the 
close of the day he relumed to his landlord’s, seated hiniself - 
at table, and took liis meal, chatting all the time on indijFerent 
matters with one of the persons employed in the Kipg^' e^htp^ V 
After his dinner he went hack to his room, and anne^ ' 

with a second poniard, that he might have a weaponx^^iBl# ip:.*; 
each hand for all emergencies. Convinced that tbe ^priyice 
would ‘ not fail to be present on this last day of gaiety, hh 
walked about with an air of indifference under the wihdo^*^ 
the theatre which were already lit up, near a small door 
through which the members of the Boyal family entered and 
came out to avoid the bustle and tumult of the crowd. At 
eight o’clock the clattering of horses’ feet, and the gleaming 
of. torches bom by the outriders, announced the coming of the 
rpyal carriages/ Louvel rushed towards the ddor,. saw the. 
Duke alight first and ofl'er his hand to the Duchess. Ho 
might have struck the blow at that moment, but he felt him- 
self restrained by some hidden power ; whether it was a failure 
of courage which he had often, he said, experien^ofl the 
moment when his intention was about to be reused by.aTi 
irrevocable act, or, that the sight of the Duchess, young, 

' smilihg, and happy, and pity for these two victims he was 
about to immolate with the same blow, had inyplunU^ljf 
' softened him, he let the opportunity sHpi and. w&ited for 
anotherv /; 

, VIL 


Ashamed of himself, however, and indignantly .reproaching 
bis own weaknessr he retired slowly, almost renouncing his 
project for that bigbit, ,^d,: passed thimugb PalaisrRoyab 
tdjretttm tb his lod^g whieb was close by ; but again beset 
/ /by - thoughts he, suddenly slackened his pace. He re* 

Sept^ihat.iu.a fow. days |ns duties would, recall him to Ver* 
sa 31 jes» vhete opportunities foe murder would not occme again 
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Thja Duke knd Duobeiie de Berry at the opera. 

uutil the still ndistfttit hunting season. He tlien placed before 
himself this terrible and false dilemma : “am 1 right? or -am 
I W^eng? If t Bxh right,’’ he replied, “why do^'^^y oehrage 
If I am wrong, why do these ideas Iwe tm no 
Determined to conquer, his cowardice if he was a 
; . and convinced that his ideas were correct because they 

- .wife^obstin h^ suddenly turned round, retraced his steps 
WitlS feincious resolution, from garden of the Palais-Royal 
. tdtifere^^ the opera-house, ascertained that his victim 

had Inbt left during W indecision, then walked backwards 
and; forwards bebveen the garden and the theatre to pass the 
time, watching at a distance the movements of the carriages 
which would announce the departure of the prince. At twenty 
minutes past eleven the royal carriages arrived, and drew up 
at some distance from the entrance appropriated to the princes. 
He slipped in after the carriages, entered the small deserted 
street called the Rue de Louvois, and placing himself at the head 
of a cab horse, like a servant waiting for his master, be patiently 
remained in this attitude till he heard the order issued for 
drawing up the royal carriages. The shadow of the opera- 
house wall concealed this unknown countenance from the ser- 
. vants of the Duke de Berry, and his. immoveable attitude 
reraoS’;e<i all suspicion fwm the sentinels. 

vv;; ^ , VIII. 

^ >' the prince and princess, only separated by a 

: horn the man who was numbering the minutes of th(‘ir 

existence, Vere eiyoying in their box, without any presenti- 
ment' of e^l*: the pleasures of the performance, and of con- 
" versattqii betWeen the acts. The Duke and Duchess of Orleans 
'were preseiii .that evening hi e neighbouring box, with their 
cliildren. The two families, vvbo were very intimate owing 
, the relationship of the two -duchesses, saluted each other 
"|%ith smiles of recognition. During an. interval between 
■ performances the Duke and DU&ms do paid their 

vcousins a visit in their box. The. duke e^bracM ifehe children, 
and played v^ith the little Dnke de bh^res, who wae als6 
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lourei-*^ iu Itoke 'd« iltrrf, 
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doomed to a tragical death in the of his age. On 

passing throtigh the lobby to reinrii to iheir. own hoj^ijlhe 
dufehess :^as stmck' m the breast by a box door, which- was 
violently thrown cgpen at the moment she was passing: J&he 
was then mcdnU a few weeks, and fearfal that the'hlovir/'the 
Jiright, and fatigue might endanger the fi^it of her, 

; she expressed a wish to retire before the arid Of the .opei^, 
and the hal masqiU which was to follow it. Th<^ dukbvajfose 
to conduct her himself to tho carriage, intending' tO rett^m to 
his box to enjo}" the remaining pleasures of the night. . 

On the summons of the prit»ce’s attendants the 'royal 
carriage drove up to tho door. The young duchess supported 
on one side by her husband’s hand, and. on the other by 
that of her equerry Count de Mesnard, ' entered the carriage; 
the Countess de Bethisy, her lady in waiting, following her. 

** Adieu!” said her husband smiling to her,- “w’e shall soon 
meet again.” Tbe footmen folded up the steps of the carriage, 

. and the prince turned round to enter tho vestibule from tho 
street. At tliis moment Louvel, who had approached like an 
inoffensive spectator, or a servant who was waiting for his 
' master, sprung, with all the vigour of his resolution, between 
the sentinel who was presenting arms, and the footman wiio 
was closing the carriage door, and seizing the left shoulder of 
the Duke de Berry with his left hand, as if to secure his 
victim under the knife, he struck him with the pqniard;iti the 
right, sye, and left the weapon in the wound. The ra^iSty of 
the act, the confusion of the bystanders, the uncertain J^ght 
afforded by the torches, and the staggering of the prince uUdisr 
the blow, prevented the Count de Choiseul auA tbc-^Gbhht do 
Mesnard at the moment from discerning the imirderbUs ^act and 
gesture of the unknown. He fled unpursued tqifard? &e Hue 
de Richelieu, and having turned the corner of the street^ he 
walked with a careleSs pace towards the Boulevard. ^ 

ix. 

r Ihe Duke de Betty, struck by an invisible hand, and 
thrown by the force of thb blow against the Count de Mesnard, 
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tod aB‘ it happens, felt the shock and not the 

i^Pikuid. On- recovering himself he put his hand on the place 
vrhere he had been struck, and it there fell upon ‘ tfie hilt of 
a dagger. A horrible light broke in upon him* . ‘*I. am tos^si- 
j^ted; I attt a dead manl ’* he cried. ‘*1 feel the dagger; 

man has killed me I ’* At this exclamation the Duchess 
,;8b carriage had not yet departed uttered ;a 

pie^hg i^jaam, ^hich rent the heavens and drowned the 
tumult. *^0pen the door ! open the door ! ** she cried to 
the foptman, had his hand upon it: without waiting 

:for the step, to be lowered, she sprang out aAd threw her arms 
'^mid her husband, who had just extracted the poniard, which 
covered her dress with his blood. They seated the fainting 
prince upon a bench in the outer hall, where the servants wait 
for their masters. They tore open his dress, and the blood 
flowing from the wound indicated the spot where the blow had 
been struck, upon the right breast. “ I am killed,” he re- 
peated on recovering his senses; “send for a priest; come 
here, my dear wife, that I may die in your arms I ” 

During this momentary pause in the vestibule, the sentinel, 
the footmen, and three gendarmes, horror struck at the deed, 
ran in pursuit of ..the assassin. He had already passed the 
facade of the^operadiouse, in the Rue-de-Kicbelieu and had 
concealed himself in the shadow of an arcade which runs from 
this 'Street under the broad arches of the Bibliotheque. A 
waitet'of a Cafe, named Paulnier, there seized him round the 
body; Smuggled with him, and assisted by the sentinel an^ the 
gdudarmes^ brought lum hack to the place where he bad com* 
mittdd the murder. He hiul nearly fallen a victim to the fury 
.of tto spectators, who collared and dragged him towards the 
vestibule; but the officers of the prince, trembling lest they 
should destroy with the criminal the secret or the f lot of the 
crime, saved him, and had him .conducted to the opera guard- 
house. M. de Clermont-Loddve followed him there to witness 
jhis first examination. They found him the seqpnd dagger 
•imd the sheath of the one which he had left in the bosom of the 
Iprince. M. de Clermont returned with this weapon, and these 
'evidences of the crime to the vestibule. ;>' 

v;'. See* 
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’ ' TheljB^e 46:'^irJ7 no loiigier ihere. He had recoTf^^ 
atld hAdWii temoved in ihe ams pf h« 

^loon behind his box, where he was sumtm|^ bj; 
men, who were probing his wound. “ Alas !’; 
iiig the Hppreheiision and name of the cnmmal,’ 
fate, that I should die by the hand of a Frenchman^ - v^y 
of hope fob a moment inspired the princess .and the medical.tUTO., 
he did not, however, partake of it. nor. wished he g^Satt^r 
his' wife with an illusion which must only redouble her kiBictmn. 
« No,” said he, with a cool, firm, and incredulous tone 
not dehide myself; the poniard entered up to the yery toft, 
can assure you.” His sight was now becoming dim fromMing 
strength, occasioned by loss of blood, and he felt about for his 
wife. stretching his arms in all directions. » Are you there, 
Caroline,” he demanded. » Yes,” the princess tenderly re- 
plied ; » I am here, and 1 shall never quit you 1” Ibe su^eon 
of hie household, the compaiuou of his exile, shocked at ttiq 
rumour of the crime, had hastened to the side of the dy ng 
prince; and the blood having ceased to flow. ^ sucked the 
Lund. -‘What are you doing, Bougon ?” eegftrly demanded 
Uie dying prince, “ perhaps the poniard was poisoned. 


XI. 




His first word had been to ask not for a doctor but^.fr^t. 
Struck in, the very noontide of youth and of pleaswe, th^d hqd 
been in hW mind no transition between the thoughtd.of .ttitth «n 
tlie thoughts of eternity. He had passed in one ^ 

spectacle of a fdte to 

iLn, whdby ai sudden immereiioii in cold water.d|d,^snalched 
ftom the hiroi^g deiiiidm qf m^xication. He h^ “ 

Ibid revival, initadtanequB and without weakness of 
Sie«^bate courage of- a soldier. He now evinced the totJi 
and the ubeasy impatience of a man who fears 
B<?^' me, hut to die before He had confessed hisfeults, and re* 
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Ibe family^ 

lifgi . ^ education drawn from a 
fatol^ «fhieh was: not leas moorporated with the cjraroh than 

at the boftoTa ofhi8'sqt||, in- ,Bro- 
out of life hept pace with the;|iow|ij^g of 
ceased to' inquire in a low voice if the 
. pifiest'itiad hot arrived. ■ 

.‘r ■ XII. 

pri^t came. It was the Bishop of Char 
; tr^i his ^hfesspr, for whom the' Count de Clermont liodeve 
Tuileries. The bishop and the dj’ing man 
ooaferrtd a few moments in a low voice, and the agitation of 
the prince appeared to subside. Fie resumed all his presence 
of niind, hnd gave ve>it to the tender effusions of liis heart to 
- his hrdthor, tlie Buke d Angouleme, Itis sister-in-law, the 
duchess, arid his father the Count d’Artois, who hastened in 
; succession to .the scene in all the confusion of a sudden alarm, 
according to the hour they were informed, and the rapidity of 
their horses. Tlie Duke de Bourbon, his fellow soldier in the 
army of his father, the Duke of Orleans, his wife and sister, 
who were present on the first rumour of the crime, and who had 
•not <initted the theatre, stood around the bed of death which 
> had been prepared in ope of the saloons of this festive place 
Apprehensive of the tumult, which might cause numerous acci- 
dcnttt.t>y accumulating frightened crowds at the doors, it was 
{ thought advisable not to apprise the public of the murder, or to 
,i|^||u^t ^performance and the dances of the night; so that 
; boundless merriment, songs and sobbing, the 

tiaBl^’l' of hiu and the lamentations of grief, the priest 
and the. Grod and the orgie, were only separated by 

,aome wob^^^f partitions, the echoes of both rising, unknown 
to each other, in the tumultuous edifice, and increasing by the 
/rightful contrast the grief and horrof of this bed of death I . 

l-f , ■ ■ ■■ •■•-. 


xtii. 


¥ 




The Duke d’Angoul^e and the Duke de Bewy loved, each 
$^herj hot onlv as two brothers, but like two oiphans and two 
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i'be Duke de Bend's interview bis j^tives.^' 

axil^v insaparablB mmp^n\oiifi in eam^ fortunes, They 
^ml^ced dtber a warmth iif i^Sectioi^ hi^>){:en 

by sobs, body tA body, tears and bipod mingling itogeth^^ 

‘ hj^hdtand^plpthpS'pf'botb. • • v.. .. 

; W he beheld at his bed-side all those faces,; apd .^1 
jaffectiohs of family and friendship, the Duke dejBeiiy 
desired to see, and to bless his young daughter by tbe.di^hess, 
horn the year before. She was brought to asfeep. . He 
^tpetched out his arms to her, and blessing her with 
ling Hand ; “ Poor child,** he said, “ may you be less nnb^Py 
than the rest of your family !** . : 

The most eminent doctors and surgeons in their resp^ivp; 
departments had been summoned in succession frpD^ . 
various and distant quarters in which they resided. . ;;yHey .cPn«» 
suited in a low voice, in one corner of the apartment, Dupuytiren, 
their chief, resolved to try one final means of salvation, by 
opening and enlarging the wound to occasion the blood, which 
was effusing iiiternally, to flow outwards, and thus to relieve the 
respiration. The Duchess de Berry during this useless opera* 
tioil, pressed her lips Upon the cold hand of her husband, which 
still retained its grasp of hers. ‘‘ Spare me this suffering,** he. 
said, “since I must die!** He then put’ his Bngera on his 
wife's head, as if to exhibit one last act of tenderness by ca- 
ressing her beautiful hair. “ Caroline,” he said to take 
care of yourself, for the sake of the child you bear,** This was 
the first revelation of the birth of a,son who esoape4 
but not the misfortune of his race. He recommendea-Mi^ ser- 
vants with tears to his father ; and he expressed a wisH.lto.'see 
his to demand of him the cause of his hatred, reproach 

Mm for his injustice, and pardon Mm for his do^th,. ^bois . 
this man ?” he murmured, “ what have I done to/him? It is 
perhaps some person that I have unknowingly The 

CoupLtd*'Artois assured hiip that the a^assin had”h<y*l^rsonal , 
ftoim6iity against him. It must be sppie maniac theni" said 
t^e Jpuke. “ Ah ! that I woWd live >mtU the, ; 

tfikiSSie tnay grant me the pardon ol A Pibmiso me, , 

feLthejf^ promise me brother, promise tcfel all of yOu to ask Jthe 
spare this man% ..-.-.v- 
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They an promlited KM to the ardour of gene- 
rosity afld pardon which preyed iipW his mind. ; 
goodness displayed itself at the price of his blood: 

private signs and hints that passed between 
him ahd the dudiess, two young girls were brought to hi$ 
bed*side-: these were his daughiers, bom in London, of his 
clandi^j^)^ marida^ with the faithful companion bis exile: 
and whiotil he brought ujr with paternal care in Paris. The 
tw itebf children, awoke out of their sleep to embrace in the 
injld^t . of a Court, in tears, him whom they had fonueriy 
regarded as their father alone, were brought in trembling, and 
knelt down, their faces buried in the bed-clothes that were 
stained blood. He spoke to them softly iti 

JBhglish) jkhd desired them to remember him, and to love their 
vinother. He raised them up, kissed them, and wept over 
them ; then presenting them to the duchess : “ I kiiow you 
Well enough, Caroline, ’* he said to her in a tone of confiden6e 
** to beg of you to take care of these orphans when T am 
ijead.**' The children threw themselves into the open arms 
of their second mother, and the duchess with that instinct . 
which is the genius of the he.art, resolved to adopt them in 
the presence of her husband, as it were, by a single gesture, 
and a single word. She beckoned the Duchess of Gontauf, 
her own child in hef arms, to the bedside, and 
. takM^ihe daughters of the foreign lady by the hand, she said 
M h jjfinbrace your sister T* 

XIV. 

J ' Cbnfet^d, in the middle of the night, to the Bishop of 
? Chartres,' consoled by the prayers and the bene- 

; \ jSictions of ' He asked pardon aloud for the weaknesses 

1 pf his soul and the .errors of his life. ‘‘ My God !"’ he repeaj^dly . 
: J exclaimed,; “ pardon me, and pardon him also, as my$e^;w^: 
i-ihas deprived me of 

tt>‘Tbe Ihake d’Ahgcul^me, n prince, pious from 
t^l^pwarde, and who had with his brother the sacred autlmrity of, 
life always (^empiary, was 'praying ^ at the foot 
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'* Atri^vit Jot the Kjpg* ^ - 

aSrST’ « S 

Si'S? " ^ “™“ 

S“SmpT..d hi. f.i*fal coi.p..i.. in ■»!«. ‘"^jS 

xisefttUy amongst them, for i ranee 1 . 


The King who had been kept all night at the T'nlenes by 
the prudence® of his ministers, who doubtless apprehended the 
Iff! Jof the dismal sight upon him, or sbme ambush for the 
■asinn of a second crime outside the palMC, -at lengt 

comniis " 'fhe clattering of tlie horses of the escort 

“UneW resumed the pnnee anxiously. <■ Wv 

to divert his nephb^^^ theu^ts^ 

« Ah! thep^n of 

" ifebTO expressioDL of b^tternesa upoix..!^ hps» u t 

;p ms 1« »? 1.* o®^l ■ ».” J T»^' . ‘ 
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•Death of the, Duke de Berry. 

could pftly bav^, bubwing that tluh iban^ 

blood be ehcd foir me iEdter niy death V* . • 

after he expired,, still articutaimg in, his 
to ungratified wish of his hear^^ tte ftled in the 
; a great soul obscured in life, shining forth 
inf ; U hero of clemency, having at the first effort accom- 
pliaft^ rto difficult and the -most meritorious act of 
hupjanity^that of dying well ! 

.Jhe deep sobs which had hitherto been repressed, gushed 
forth at his last sigh. Hia wife, in a state of delirium, cut off 
. .herhw;; .»s a last token of affection and laid it upon his body, 
tbpn .wildly cursing the country in which her husband had been 
murd'<^reMi, she deraaucled of the king in angi7 accents, permission- 
to retire. for ever to Sicily. The King knelt down beside the 
, ! bed, and closed with his own hand, the Ups and eyelids of the 
last living hope of his race. 

XVI. 

The noise of his death spread through all Paris at day- 
break, and thence throughout all France, exciting everywhere 
not only, the emotion of public horror, but the consternation of 
a presage. Blows which are struck by crime, and above all by 
politic^ crime, aie a thousand times more startling than those 
whi.i^jyefiuU from natural causes, for fright is mingled with 
pit^y. 'Die murder committed by Louvel broke forth as a 
5. crime, revealing some immense and implacable con- 

"'QjSjcacy, smouldering under the feet of all, threatening every 
hjart, and^ thirsting, drop by drop, for the last blood of the 
Bourboasi ' The imagination of the peojde, shaken by the 
comupibtJhnjpf . the night, indulged in the most odious suspicions, 
’and fresh verities were suppos^ to hurtle in the air; The 
assassin w^investo wi^h th^ of a party. The, royalists 
. in the first ^^rb^jsm:; of ; talked, of 

: snaresrambus%9,.pl0t% a^d^ around to royal frmily- 

. They accosted each btorVath the questioit:if tbie ilT-oinebed 
‘ event would not at length open the eyes oi/ihe King to .tho 
abyss which the nainistera h^,4ug under bi| dynasty ; and it, 
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kst hope, they should accuse, or b? grateful to Providence, 

which by the blood of one dear victim, might .perha^ yf^ 
tbe monarchy? The liberals, still more depre^d 
. mayed, betause the crime would be imputed m all its ,l^^r to 
ihei, protested with sincerity their execraUon of a 
who had cast a foul stain on their cause, and tlirown, s^mion 
upon freedom itself. They felt that public opmion, m 
orient excitement, would abandon them from horror Me. 
crime of a villain, who would be looked upon as thetf^i^ro^ 
plice ; that they must undergo a long and cruel expiati^ fcf a 
murder of which they were innocent, and that the. 
upon whom they calculated for moderating Iheir enemi*, an 
. for stretching forth a hand to them from amidst the government, 

‘ would be tom from the King by the supplications of his family, 
and inevitably sacrificed to the fury of the times. 

Obscure murmurs were already beginning to nse ^»«t 
the inefficiency of the police, which could not answer for the h e 
of a prince, the hope of the throne, against- the hand of an 
isolated individual, watching for three whole hours for his 
victim in the open street. Already suppositions even still 
more revolting and more perverse, insinuated that the favourite 
' minister had allowed the party of his enemies to ^ st^ck, m 
the sole pledge of hereditary succession, that the crnwn^might 
. slip away to the head of a collateral. Nothing 
of anywhere but accomplices, even amongst those 
the first to be injured by the crime, in their favom, their 
power, or their ambition. Those who did not bc^eve_^n 
these calumnies, affected to do so, in to ™t^te ,^o 

system through the individual. The name of M. 
in the mouths of all the crafty or friahtened royaU?^ ; Th® 
favourite was the sacrifice demanded by tliem in .expiation of 

An accidental chcumBtanoe which alfeat^,!^^- 
* diemidetude of mind^heartfelt «eal,’a^ ^dain gf a • 

at a moment when his duty regtnr^ed.,him;,to fppge • i 
m given some apparent oonsistoney to. tbm odmUa shadow of 

4)tii|Mbi,iyfCaatbycredulityor,petfi4y»Fah»m^^ 


i jdead .bpdy of this prince, their 
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A^piisaUoO'ft^ipst M. Decaze^ ^ 

4 few moi^eftts after the Appreh^osipii; of Xpu^el, and 
while the Duke de Berry w^ still in existence* SI, Decazes, 
M. Angles, prefect of police, the attonaey-geriei^l, f asqnie 

and,^* Simeon, the l^t two being also ministers, had hastened 
to tike Opera oh the rumour of the crime. They catered the 
lower hall where the murderer was in custody in order to 
undeji^b a first examination. The eurgeons had not jret 
declared the wound to be mortal, and they v/ere fluctuating 
vbet^ehv hopes and fears. A sudden thought struck M. Deoazes 
at Sight of the criminal ; he imagined that by a refinement of 
villa:ay/- the dagger with which the assassin had struck the 
prinOo might have been poisoned ; that a knowledge of this 
fact aid of the nature of the poison might save the victim, and 
that the murderer, in the hope of saving himself, would perhaps 
consent td reveal this in confidence to ‘those who had the dis- 
posal of his life. Impelled by this hope, M. Decazes hurried 
towards the assassin, and whispering in his ear. “ Wretch,” 
said he, in a low voice, “ perhaps you can still make a con- 
fession to save the life of your victim, and to extenuate your 
crime in the eyes of God. Tell me, sincerely, fell me alone, 
is the dagger poisoned ?” “It is not,” replied the assassin 
coldly, but with apparent truth. M. Decazes breathed , more 
frebly, end thought for a moment the prince was safe. He 
hi^nied to apprize the surgeons of this, and interrogated 
aloud. They then learned his name, his trade as a 
joUi^eymaii in the employment of the king’s saddler, his 
residence at the Petites Ecuries, his motive of politictil hatred 
J- ’figainst the royal family, and the isolated nature of his crimes ^ 
without any other complicity than the fanaticism of ideas 
imbibed by him from the public discontents. 

eagerness of M. Decazes, and the few words he 
had V^ispered in the eaf of the assassin, to. draw bis secret 
from him before his official examination, misinterpreted by the 
perfidy and ite ihalignity of ^sistan re^^jj^men- 

; dations of silence from the ^ 

' ^circulating already from Mouth to mouth, 

: ence^ of the ^Uttisrs raj^Mg for the ruin of the fevou, rite, and 
served as a text and att indication to the most infamous cahimnies. 
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. ' The King struck by this calamity in his nephew, in , the 
)ieart of his house, in the succession of .his family, 
political system, and his affection for bis minister, had rel^ipiied 
to the Tuileries bathed in tears, and displayed by pr^h^j^Onts 
of ^ril. M. Decazes had followed his master thither to concert » 
such measures with him — for the mourning, for public, ^<^y, 
and how to meet the Chambers — as were called lor under present 
circumstances. With great self-denial he offered his resignaT 
tion to the King, feeling that the despair of the rpyalists; the 
grief of the Count d'Artois, the consternation of the royal 
family, palace rivalships, parliamentary questioning, and the 
public rage and sorrow, would accumulate against him, over 
the body of the Duke de Berry, a mass of accusations atid sus* 
piciotis which would sweep away his favour and his fortune 
** Alas!^* said the King to his friend, “I must not delude 
myself; the ultra-royalist party, which besets and hates me as 
much as yourself, will make an instrument of ihy grief, and 
accuse me of insensibility and blindness, if I support you 
against it. But no matter, policy and friendship foYbid me to 
give up France to those who would ruin it in a very short time. 
I do. not ov/e the sacrifice of my country to my personal ^pf : 
I shall resist, and we shall not separate !” s 

M, Decazes then prepared the measure which a few. hours 
after he waste present to the Chambers; the suspenisidh/Qf 
^individual liberty and of the freedom of the press, tWO' laws hf’ 
public peril and temporary dictatorship, and the of 

tlie Chamber of Peers into a state tribunal, for of the 

criminal and his accomplices, . 


XVIII. 

♦ 


-jpje royalists, e^^eited by grief and their hatred, pre- 
paw, .on their side, to evertam to public commotion the 
obstacle ep^sed to their by the .mipistor, to sum- 

mon the King, m the name of hia^hephaw*'^ body by hie 
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Soeng in the 6hamt^r of Depmie&* 

brother’s tears, and to strike the heart of the monarch through 
that of his favourite. Neve#, perhaps, did political enmity 
observe less decency in the regret for so sudden and so 
cal^itpus a tragedy, or make more haste to tuhi to the pJ^fit of 
it$; ^orty the blood ^^’hxch was, as it were, still tlowidg. The 
CH^her of Deputies convoked at day-break, concentrated hi a 
tHr^i^hing silence its sorrow, its mourning, its ferOcious joy, 
and the crime of parties impatient to cast upon each other a 
atillygre?tter crime. Immense crowds of people besieged the 
doorilahd avenues, in that silent but feverish immobility which 
ohitrifcclerises the vague emotion of a multitude tom by two 
odnffieiJhg sentiments : the horror of a crime execrated hy all,, 
and disduiotude on its own destiny. 

After a long delay which was filled up with conversations 
in an under tone, and hy the circulation of intelligence from 
without, the president and secretaries entered the hall of 
assembly indicating in dress and features their grief for 
the event of the night. They had scarcely taken their seats 
when a deputy of the extreme right, M. Clausel de Cousser- 
gues demanded to he heard. 

This was one of those men such as are always to be found 
in excited assemblies, who are credulous from hatred, and cruel 
from thoughtlessness, who condense withii) themselves^ like 
HoUaW. clouds, the electricity of the atmosphere, and who, 
excessive zeal, are eager to give a responsible voice to 
tie vague and anonymous rumours of party spirit. Some 
ultra^members of the right maliciously rejoiced on seeing him 
kppear in the tribune ; the centre regretted it, the ministers 
lament^, while the left and the liberal party were irritated 
btod, certain of having to put up with ah insult, or to 
re&te a . <^umuy, “Gentlemen?” he exclaimed, With the 
exprOsaiou of an. orator who pours out the full inspiration of 
his soUl; “there is no law extant to regulate the impeachment 
of mmistefs, but the nature of such a proceeding demands 
that i£ should be made in' a’ piiblid Sitting and in the face of 
France. I propose to the Chamber, therefore, an ‘of acoiisa^ 
tion^gainst M. Deoazes, mihistef of the interior, as an acconi- 
plice of this assassiftj^tieh !’V 
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. of the Chamber M* <jt^ CoUi>seygue&* motfeh . 

At these words the voicirf ;of M. Clatisel de Ooussergaes 
was di^wned in the indignant ekel^ of the centre and 

the left. The excess and wickedness of the act disgusted eT«n 
the least moderate He quitted , the li^he after ^^:l;aving 
obstinately demanded to carry out his accusation. 

ViHi^le reproached him in a low voice, and he returned into 
the ranks of his friends. M. de Labourdonnaie, with more 
dberetion, contented himself with demanding that tlie Chainber 
should address the King, and offer him its energetic co-dpent- 
» tion in all measures tending to repress those perverse do<rtrmes 
which sap the foundations of all thrones alike. Oendiit ^*dy, ' 
in the name of the liberal party, agreed to an address of edit- . 
dolence, which should be entirely devoted to the expression of 
their sorrow, and should not allow party dissensions tb inter- 
rupt the unanimity of the public grief. ** If such nh'event,” 
he said with propriety and truth, be deplorable for all, it is 
especially so for the friends of liberty, for they cannot doubt 
that their adversaries will avail themselves of this execrable 
crime to try and rob the country of those liberties which the 
King has conferred upon it, and is desirous of maintaining !” 
This integrity of moderation of General Foy won him golden 
opinions. A committee was nominated to draw up the address, 
and the Chamber separated in silent expectation. The pegple 
dispersed in melancholy and good order. ; / 

"On the following day M. Clausel do Coussergues repewd: 
his motion in a modified form. He suppressed the ; phi^ 
‘^ complicity in the murder** which inculpated the mdivmuy, 
and substituted for it thC word treason which inculpated the 
system. M. Courvoisier moved that the .authentip, bf 

the previous day's sitting should specify the indignkt^n of the 
asi^mbly on hearing the pinpositioii of M. Clausql;de Cous- 
sCl^es; M, Benoit, an old administrator under "the empire, 
whp. had joined the royalists with arc^ur fiance the return of 
thh£3fe>urbonS, bpptised the of M, "Courvmslcr, and 

;^def0h^0d the.right of deputies to impute f^lts to a minister. 

' But M/ Cl^l^usel de CousserguSs had imputed a crime to M. 
Deaj|z^;. ; de Sain t-AulidreV father-in-law of the insulted 
miiiisthk; Pushed to the tribune to avenge' his relative, but h.s 
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position was . more ^loguent than' hi^ speech, llie loftiness 
and energy of his attitude rai^d him beyond truth s-nd nature. 

“ Since M» Clausel de Goussergues^” he said, “ persists in re- 
producing his, proposition, since h^ perseveres in this accusa- 
tion~a inonumeht dt his madness, I feel myself compelled to 
speah^ but I '.shall only reply by a single word, and shall content 
myseli You are a calumniator 

r^e'^ftsation characterised by this single word fell under 
the rgpruba&n of all serious men, M. Decazes, crushed under 
th^r Wight ^f rt^feponsibility, under the exclamations of reseut- 
metit wWch arose £^ainst him from the tomb of the priuce, 
under, h^ personal sorrow, and under the tears of the King, 
had the hrpjneBs, however, to appear before his enemies, to 
shield his master, and to brave with disdain the insults of hatred* 
But the effort he made was evinced in the paleness and melan* 
dioly. of his features, and the dejection of his voice. Few men 
have ever ht^d in their public lives a more terrible and more 
complicated situation to contend against. He was in appear-, 
ance the minister, but in reality be was already the victim 
ascending the rostrum to gratify more efiPectnally the looks and 
the ferocious joy of his triumphant enemies He confined, 
himself h) reading the electoral law bill which displaced the 
parimm^ntary influence in the country, and restored, q.s spolia 
o/min* dej^ited upon the tomb, the power and the ascendancy 
tO jthu ultra-royalists. The latter accepted the offering, but in 
they had already demolished the hands that .pre 
it... ; Two harsh laws, suspensive of personal freedom 
apd tlie liberty of the press, were offered by the minister, in 
eitpiaiiph of blood that was shed by a fanatic, and as 9, 
fjho ministry. Advances thrown away ! The palace, 
tfe ebur^^^ of Peers, the Chamber of Deputies, 

the Streets, the public journals, resounded with'ihe 

most fiery against the moral accompli^ of the 
assassinalibn. ‘VHis feet/ha^^e slipped in the blood,” wrote 
M. de Chateaubriand in the. Co^cryateur, thus makiiiiig of ; 
death an image to serve hatred, and of this iiUage a! calumnyi- 
against a political adversary,. btoken-hearted and beat do\yn in 
his misfortunes. In this great writer was recognised the man 
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Rn^list wrath against M. Oecazes. 

ill wHom ’ political passions Iiad stifled the magnanimity of 
genius. Every to him and to his friends* 

provided it:S^ack their victimi ; These insinuations a-nd invec- 
tives increased hourly against M. Becazes. It cannot be dis- 
puted that^f he had been more devoted at that time to his 
ambition than to his master, M. Decazes would have found an 
asylum against this persecution, as Necker did in 1789, in the 
revolutionary and Bonapartist party hostile to tlfe Bpurhbns. 
This party half overthrown by the effects of LouveTs pohiard, 
-offered the young minister alliance, support, •popufeity^* 
deference, which would have made him a dangemua of 
faction if he had consented to iiccej)! them. Tim Bang's 
heart was in his hand : it was still in his power at this mo- 
ment to make this prince, break every compact of weakness 
with his family, and to lead him by a second 5th of September 
to such a distance from liia brother that all return to the 
royalists would have been impossible. To remove the Count 
d’Artuis from his little agitating court at Paris, to unmask the 
intrigues constantly hatching by his partisans, to declare him 
incapable of reigning, by obstinately wishing to reigu in antici- 
pation, and through a faction, instead of the will of the nation ; 
to declare the crown to devolve on the Duke d’Angouleme, 
or, on bis refusal, on the Duke of Orleans, after the King; to 
change the electoral law% and to summon the masses to the 
committees; these were the measures which the friends of the 
Count, d’Aitois, the calumniators of the press, and the un^dr- 
hand conspirators of the anti-chambers of the King’s brother, in-' 
cessantly accused M. Decazes of counselling and premeditating. 
An obscure intrigue, partially disclosed some months before, 
and which had been called the “conspiracy of the torace on 
the river side," bad half revealed intentions iu its "authors of 
dethroning/ Louis XV.III. in -favour of his brotliei;, :v^bich 
might give cause j for retaliation in an onsite Such 

retoUation would have , h^sen carried higher and fartheb than the 
jbrimfamls, for the Count d'Artois, an bononrahle and religious 
prince, formed no sinister plots ngainst his brother : he was 
only guilty in the intriguing, mercenary, and ambitious circle 
with which he allowed himself to be surrounded. But this 
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Palace iatrignca, 

circle composed of some bishop^/ of jtbe exeloisive church, im- 
placable against liberty of QOMSoiis^iioe, Of gteat /lords ot the 
old court, irreconcila,ble retolutiouary and of 

some bold and agitating men, who kept those old ps^sions in a 
state of fermentation to establish their own impojrtaiice on 
secret serviices. was so odious, to the country that the blow 
w hich might fall upon it from the hand of the King, or hia 
minister appear excusable either from danger or hatred, 
To be jUsli towards the fallen favourite himself, we must acknow- 
ledge that it. indicates self-denial and greatness of soul in him 
not sthyed himself in his fall by such culpable ex- 

pedfehts .of government, arnl not to have pulled down the King 
and tlie monarchy with him in the ruin of his fortunes* 

XTX. 

M. de Vitrolles, who was the first person admitted into 
the privacy of the Count d’ArtoLs, after the first moments 
left by grief and propriety to the sincere tears of the piince, 
hinted to hirii that it would be equally suitable to his des- 
pair and dignity to quit the palace of the Tuileries imme- 
diately, in order to proclaim a more irreconcilable schism with 
the favourite, and to retire with his court to the palace of 
the Eiys^e. He farther represented to the prince that the 
uncei^ainty of the sex of the child which the widow of the 
Duke de; Berry then bore in her womb, leaving the ci;own 
without any certain heir after himself and the Duke d’Angou- 
I^me, it would be his policy to do violence to his grief, and to 
many again. It is even said tliat he proposed to him to marry 
the widow of the King of Etruria, daughter of Charles IV,, 
King of Spain, whose son he might adopt, a Bourbon of the 
SpaniiA’ branch, and to whomi he could devolve the, crown in 
removing, by a coup the odious and suspected branch of 
Orleans...' :';, . 

The silence of the prince Waa .his only answer to the un- 
seasonable insinuations of M. de Vitrolles, supported on the 
following day in the papers, by the pathetic appeals of M. de 
Chateaubriand and the other writers of his party. From all 
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The C«ajU4f»iJ dtt Cayla. 


sidM they excited t^te.indig^W«>» w^A^teSr 

SuSiis d’ARgo«ltoe,.dM.of he^ hftie 

Ls of the Stg in, purging Ms ^Is ^nd h« of .^e 

obnoxious^.- : C Kto« ^For 

Vitrolles-. to make- a decisive ‘‘PFI* ^ 
this they had, the authority of their 
their flrief. They had farther, m tbe heart of 

?2r»d.»ii.g »i.id. b.8.. » »i« «<■». “iff** 

Mi Decazes himself vyas Ignorant. oRyii#« of 

The mysteries of politics are often in the deep f^S® « 
paW. and in the most secret feelings of the ^ 

The hand of an invisible female sometimes, unknQWn^M Ae 
world moves those springs which occasion the rum oy the - 
ZSm ofTnmires. We are about, for the first to unvoil 
that hand which at this period was still concealed, and which 
itS;. so iong and 'so openly managed the mind of the 

. XX. . 

There was a lady at that time in Paris, young, handsome, 
and naturally eloquent, equally formed to seduce the heart mid 
the eyes of a^prince who loved women without profmung them, 
S To, at all times, had sought in their society the pleasures 

love; llie age aUd infirmities of Louis XVIII. had stdl^ 
ther wrified in him the incliuodons of nature. He 
L relaxation and confidence, not for the gratificat,^ of pas- 
sion; he might have a friend, but not a favounte. 
tZon npver exposed the object of his preference to scandal or 

Tto lady was called the Countess du Cayla ^She vyas the 

.-Ci.-,.,;,# M . Talon, an ancient maMsterial S^^ -Hi* 


. Talon, an ancient maj^sterial 
the amrt and" thV. revolution from 1789 to 1794’; pW “ 

connoted wkh MirabeW w^^tfie Count J 

even with the chiefs of thS demagogues. He had play 

Stween the parties, to the advancement of his 

his fortune, one of those double-faced and ambiguous parts 
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'which rcnJer those N&o. acc^t them necessary: though not 
estimable. He aspired- to the ininistiy through ev&y channel, 
serving or defeating- the Chiefs of the most opposite patties, in 
proportion as they made him hope oif despair of att^niihg the 
object of his ambition. He had also been mixed up vHth the 
intrigijfe ';6f the Couht de Provence, now Louis XVIIL, in 
1791. .' /At the moment when the unfortunate Favraa tms^ 

* iudickdly executed for the crime of high treason and seduction; 
for the benefit of the Count de Provence, without revealing^ 
unyUiiQ|g of his connection, real or supposed, with the brother 
of iiouis XVI./M. Talon bad received, it is said, the compro 
mflihlf^jifidence of the dying man, and a deposit of papers . 

against the Count de Provence. These documents, 
presetted, by ;M. Talon, constituted a menace or a hope, always 
suspended Over the honour of the King, As an emigrant coh- 
t hilling to intrigue in London, M, Talon returned to France 
under the Empire, was afterwards banished from Paris as ain 
5 agitating and dangerous man under every system of govern- 
ment, and died in exile before the Restoration. He had left 
to his daughter the precious deposit of the papers of Payras, 
the pledge of future gratitude and favour in the event of a 

• retuni of; the monarcliy. Such was the public rumour, which 

? has neVeC' been confirmed or denied, but to which subs0qti^t=> 
event^ fe^ye imparted some credit in the opinion of the court; 

V origin and such a lineage were calculated to give this, ’ 

! io spite of her youth and her candour, some taradir' 

;; “ the paternal genius, of the Hianagemcnt of parties, and 

o^0ie;eedtiic^^ 

t XXI ' 

' . ' • , ■ : ‘iv v 

; She’ heen brought up at a school of feminine diplomacy, 

> in the TmpcriftV seminary of Ecouen, conducted by Madame 
^ Campan, a lady well trained in . <^urt artifices. She had there 
I formed avfriendsliip of childhood, with the daughter of the 
I Empress Josephine, then HortikifO Bs^auhAfriais, since become/ 
Queen of Holland, and subsequently Huchess Saint-lieu, 

1 Though belonging to another caste, she had, during the Em- ^ 
■'3^ -.3 I) D - ' 
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r^e. wid even during the K«3^red-<lH:^. 

S Sway* a€reeable. and eventually naeful. «th the chemhed 
dtugh;ri..l?w of Napoleon. She Wd earned a > 

of hiah birth, attached fo the court of the Prmce of g>nde, 
hut domestio unhappiness, not aggravated by any oniBi i .'• 
ber^m her husband. 

•■^idow. in the flower of her youth and beauty, bujrtheryri alone 

aidVwlthout fortune with the ,-^'V"Tred f.tm 

children, still in the cradle, she 

reproach in the house of the Pnnce of Conde. 

intercourse with the Oountesa de Bully, her 

daughter of the prince. Her wit, her grace, 

manners, were only known to a limited hut pious a«d 

circle. She possessed the modesty, ^-Mn.in 

ri Ih, prLntimcn. .t .1,0 .Win, of 

,»«o», »o, U,ms ho.-.olf oot fo' ^ Vf rivill 

self to he soueht for in the shade by that of Louis “ 

Such was the .woman whom chance, or the 

the two parties of royalists and the church, ^ ‘® 

■ duce into the cahinct of an old man, to promote then designs 

XXII. 

' ' At the same period a young ««*“ 

■chivalrdus figure, of external levity, but 

‘ SSroucU; .l...»e 

« bo . pAn of 

into several branches, soin© of wh c ^ ij ia Dou- 

ito iMb utth^4i»i3 . 

V- . ' \ ’ 



of die Diike de Doudeauville,. the vi6fsSSad;je$ of the 

revolutio)! bad left a princely fortune, gre$ilb and 

per^on^, consideration, merited by much beheficeni^; ^ti rigid 
virtu^^,;V Tho Viscount de la Rochefoucauld* in all "tW atdour 
of yopfeof braveiy, and of public spirit, at the moment of 
Napoleiiivs fall, in 1814, had signalised himself, at the head 
of the ^outfg uohility of Paris, eager to seiiso the opportunity 
to raiaS', up the throne of his fatliers, and to precipitate the 
downfall of Napoleon. On horseburk, with the white coloiirs 
llutteVing on liis arm, ho was seen riding through the capital, 
cxcitiiig' its wavering inhabitanis with the acclamations of . a 
new: on tho day tlie allies entered Paris. He was 

oirouebusly accused of wishing to mutlLito tho raonuraents ef * 

. , French, riotory, by attaching a rope to the statue of Napoleon, 

^ and Immessing himself to it with the mob to drag it in the 
mud. ; Hia presence on the place Venclome at the moment > 
of this, impudent profanation, instigated, in fact, by a man 
. reprobated by all panics, had given some credit to this error. 

Ardent in royalism, but upright in heart, and guiltless of 
: insulting the vanquished, this young man Vas designated by 
; ... his name, by his political opinions, and by his zeal, to the 
;* favour of the King and tlie princes. Ho occupied in their 
sei?vico;;mie; of those high functions of honour reserved for 
the ancient naTnos of the monarchy. Tho Count d’Ai‘tois. . 
loa^d him with familiar favours, and the King himself showed 
. liim .ipJiich consideration, fte was married to a daughter of 
^ ’.the Dube Mathieu de ]\rontraorency, one of the most amiable 
cbdrddtOrs t^liat bistpry can have to describe in the vicissitudes 
of tlie revolutionary times ; a popular reformer from generositj; 
of i];|ihd.at th.e commencement, a victim during thdr excesses, 
constant ^er reverses', generous after triumphs, and. alwaji^'/ 
modefatoJStid indulgent, . : 

| j . The yiscount de la .j^chefoucauld .fcy' % Ms; 

alliance, and by bis education— which was vojjhfided tP the 
;|A.bbe Duval, an ecclesiastic, eloquent, ahd Mfluential ahiongst - 
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' tW prie»tbood~^by' his^coraSectioxa/Skiiij.soeiet^^^^^ i»ti- 

fttnourt. lived ia an atmosphere of royal»m and rfe)igioii, 

■ot the chemsh aad .the” palace, of WsIk^s, prmoes,- and 
; nvershadowed by the favour, in(ipatientl)r,B^|nptted 

<rf: Mv Pecazea. Though a stranger to that, h^&n and 
^Mischievous , government which endeavoured toconstituM its®lf 
the Count d’Artoia into an ambitious opposititm, couaiat- 
'■'< spme ecclesiastics, emigrants, and.iutrigueKfKj^*^^®^ 

■ animadversions and terrors which the, concM^o^ of 

jdk' Pecazea and of the King to the ideas,, and espect®lfe||^-^® 
■iherLof tha revolution, instilled into the royalists or t;ho 
ber, of the aristocracy, and of the clergy. S()Mft^iJ,^feits, 
those religious diplomatists of the church -tyith 
scarcely perceptible at that time in the conflict of, 0^^10013. 
bf^n, .however to exercise a certain influence over Ae policy of 
the ancient families. Permitted, under the Empire,, to parti- 
cipate with the university in the education of , the higher 
classes, the Jesuits had displayed in the, art of appropriating, 
^.attaching, and affiliating youth, a talent, a zeal, and virtues which 
had elevated their hame and influence amongst the anstocracy 
They prompted, unknown to them, those houses whose sons 
' .they had instructed. Attached to the Bourbons after the ‘ 
of itho Empire, they were disposed, even by the spitil^ 0# ttek 
’ institution, to connect this new reign of the Bourbon^l’MM;^ 
church, in order to increase the religious faith of the.people.By 
the aacendancy of the royal power, and to smooth 
power to none but religious people. They would uattoilljr 
incline those opinions which were subjected to thani thrpugh. 
the medium of conscience, rather towards the clerfi^ policy of 
the Count d’Artois, than the profane and philo8ophi^;;'M>l“y 
of ’the King. The reign of a sovereign royalty . agreed better 
- ' mth their nature than that of a deliberative co^tHtitijM, he- 
;jMpMU.isr easier to entiiral a court tba^,a.;]^bple^;iV to 
’ ij^efba kiog thfgx opimon. .This wBS'ihe first germ of 
■ ' call^ eoma years after the eongregettionii au associated 

. pitiear’.fKtffly .sacred, portiy-.frofant>y 7 i>artiy reli^bus, partly 
. iambkipoafi whi^ io realiQr j ekeraM^'^t a later period so for- 
■snidabfeii^ ea&tal aa iuMimfce’sm.^tiie destiny of the. Bour* 
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boiis. !;^fe witfa^ a body, invidiblo to the eye, 

scarcely. Iktio^HiO itself In those first years of the reign, already 
exercised -a- Amoral government over the public oj^ions of a 
certairi'nuttib^rdf the greatly devout and the grandly ambitious 
in thori^yer elassee of Paris and the provinces* Like ths air, 
tliey gkve an inclination to things without appearing to t^tieh 
them. ■ JMauy of those who sought that infiuenco bent before 
itt -80fBrO^ through sincere conversion of the mind which 
' thei^; fiV>m a disgust of the present, to seek repose from 
doubts in the traditional and consolatoi:y worship of the past ; 
othera, thinugh servile and interested adulation of opinions, 
Whiohipn^ised favour and fortune to their votaries* | ^ * 
v men and women wdio professed these opinions 

aspired to the overthrow of the favourite. As a new man, 

M. Decozes threw high birth into the shade ; as a conatitu*- 
tional minister, he disquieted the consciences of the absolutists ; . 
as an adviser of the 5 th of September, and the revolutionary 
promotions which had changed the majority in the Chamber 
of Peers, be alarmed even the impartial royalists as to the fete 
of the monarchy. 

TCjiis was some months before the assassination of the Dukb 
. 'cbilBeirry, when the death of this prince had not yet giyeh a 
a pretext for the general clamour which was to. tear : 
the heart of the king. It was necessary to insinuato 
in that heart to uproot from it the power of thk 
to replace it ■witli another ascendant. An instru- 
Wanting for this vague depign ; this instrument could 
: be woman, and nature had created her iu Madame da 
vCjBnrta. i phe was sought for ; and friendship discovered her to 
Rochefoucaidd. 

■ A - XXIV, ' ' 

Ha had been connected for some years past by^ a platonic 
attachment, pure as esteem, and ardent as adoratip^, wxth'^ thfe ^ ]: 
lady, the friend of his wife ^ and whose beauty^ biisforti^ and ^ 
irresistible attractions he had thus learned to jK^preciate in the 
intimacy of his own fanidly. A daUy <forr©sjptod^ fobteiwd * ^ 
between them a 6on^unity of .sentiments : idea^; which 
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in « S^vifln6 or a princess, des Ursitis- Ihesp, letters, 
have since been published, dottUless gave 

2”" wS£f—ia. » »1.» ^ 5! 

a^ol ..duMion .Imh it t«~ “„‘A2”£t£"«. 

See the mind, and the heart of the King. An Esth«, as 

S£ d. c;,h wu Pifdiy 

,part they wished her to perform, was necessary |o 
• ^ HoTever this might be. whether the thought of the com- 

■ rAS .1 — t tit-S^d i,. 0.. ,otld .nd » 

anLsttiaoi re f ^5^0 heart -of Louis 

menarcl V and of religion. Having conceived this pliui, it 
r nfe W to obtain the consent and coiicuri-ence of her 
was netossary ^ its victim;, for the. part, of 

■ -a m,c,pm..io. ioTuUic q..«..n. . 


liriitue of the fomilkrity 

ahe^ % confide a $ecret, | . listened 

H.t?, CT»e.® ho iookoby, 

withbut ittterfiipUng him. " RbBgidn ana 
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iDtervie^ of Viscount de la Kdo^E^nuld with Madunie du Cuyia. 

which you loVf . witb to th^; ait^hmcrit of your 'feimilyr^ ho 
said, a,^;f,tQitent>gv and ready, to crumble in a liow revolution/ 
The prifhe whether through blindness, lovb pf popur , 

larity, or ambition,, is . pushing royalty to fatal edncesaioiis, 
which will^ place it disarmed at the mercy of its, eiiemios. 
The royalists are pipclaimed public enemies under a king 
wlioin;( they defend in spite of himself. While the imprdvh" 
denebi b^. presumption of a man too dear to tlie heart of the 
monarch' agitates external parties, his overbearing fortune sows 
disutiioni Suspicion, distmst, and eveh conspiracy, within the 
palte. The royal family, in a divided slate, weakens itself 
by thpgte divisions before the common enemy* We are drawing, 
towards a precipice ; no hand can tear from the King the 
bandage that blinds him but the hand of a woman, gentle 
enough not to give umbrage to his self love w'hlle she unseats 
his eyes* This prince must love those whom ho suffers to 
advise him : his heart constitutes one half of , his policy. 
Madame de. Balbi, M. Davaray, M. de Blacas formerly, and 
M* Decazes at present, are the still living proofs of this dispo- 
sition of his nature. It is necessary to please in order to 
acquire a right to direct him. Women, illustrious through 
^heir influence, useful or fatal, over the hearts and minds 
of liings, have by turns ruined or saved royalty, both in 
in Spain ; and it is even now from a woman alone 
look for the salvation of religion and the monarchy, 
W education, misfortune itself, seem to have desig- 
; you for this part. Will you bo the saviour of the 

the. friend of the King, the Esther of the royalists, 
the Maihtenon. firm and irreproachable, of a court which is on 
; the to and which a woman alone can reconcile m 2 |.d 
save%/ Solicit nn audm^^ of the King, under pretence of 
impW^&^ his pibtection, which you are in want of* for yourself 
and^youir children ; exhibit to him, as if in a casual way, those 
itreasurea of gr*)i0eful»e8s, wit, and good sense whiefc nature 
has lavished on you> not for the gloom pf retirement hb^hich ' 
you bury them, bat for the full blaze of famfliar 
with a king, an enthu^e^tic admii'Cr of . tlie gifts of mip 4 : 
charm biin in a qipt.-hi^ so that he 
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a re^et at losing jou; apd a dasdre to see you agaiu ; return 
In^hen he recalls you; create*, as if for the necessity of .your 
' a|fairs; occasions for fresh intaryiavrs ; listeu, to: hi9 confidential 
diiimUttiditions,; let sotne timid ^nnsels esoap^y insinuate 
by affection his heartri^ by gdod sift^ 
mind; yourself essential to the relftoilon of this suffer- 
mg spul, overwheltned with the cares of governifa^t ; an(|.when 
your imperceptible em 2 )ire shall be confirmed by habit in his 
attachment, make use of this influence, by little and little, to 
uproot from his confidence the favourite by whom ho is fas- 
cinated, to reconcile the King with his brother^ and with the 
pHhCes, and to make them concur in adopting, iii the person of 
M. de Villele and his friends, a ministry at once royalist and 
constitutional, which shall replace the equilibrium of the 
throne on the monarchical basis, and prevent the impending 
catastrophe with which France is threatened.” 

XXVL 

Such were the words of the young negociator of the party 
which w'as already forming in the Chamber, between thd ultra- 
royaliste and the daring royalists of the Count d' Artois’ anti- 
. el&mber, against the liberals of the paity of M. Decazes. 
But this attepipt on the self-love and ambition of a woman, 
then timid and modest, and almost offended at su stiuhge dl • 
proposition, was foiled at once by her modesty and the dpBcatp?: 
nature of the enterprise. “What!” she exclaimed to 
frieudv* wit^^ an accent of astonishtnent and f€iproitoh| v^ ^ 
yoU '^beh eo little acquainted with me as to me 

and domination at ^e isOurt ? Have 
1 pyer given you a right to confound me,“humble and retired 
as i am in my gloom and my misfortune, bating as 1 the 
m^txcbiivnes, the intrigues^ and the glare' 6f^ui!te;~w)it0thos6 
bold,' ambitioos, or hypocritical women, who avail themsfelvcs 
of 'their yicM;^or even of their virtues, , to seducb or govern the . 
hearte^of Mngs ?* Believe me that such a part 'is equally op- ^ 
posept tO 'hiy tmtoe.an to my pbs^oh;; tad If you wish that 
we 'b1)<>u]" 4 fritads, to me on the 
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■ iE^Dulbn oiF du CayU. , 
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subject. 1 sliall eveu forget tbat you ha\e so little understood 
mo us to have spokeu of it at adL” 

There was so fixed an intention, and such irrevocable deter- 
mination pf mind in the accent with which these words were 
prbnouhbed,.tl^at. ,the negociatbr did not press the matter any 
farthert butv thought of seeking some other method of accojii’*' 
plisliing the, stuioessful combination of his party, . • 

'V' 'vr .XXVII >;-V' 

.Tbe.dangersandmisfol’tunes of Madame duCayla, resulting . 
, fnom her rupture with her husband, who contested her fortune 
with her, and insisted on having liis children, were so imminent, ■ 
that her friends, and necessity itself, counselled her to throw 
herself on the protection of the King. The Viscount de La 
Ilochefoucauld, who seemed to have forgotten his chimerical 
projects which had been rejected with such energetic repugnance, 
resumed with his friend his feeling of interest, the most true 
and the most natural, for her unhappy situation. He encouraged 
her to solicit an audience of the King, and to throw hemelf at 
his feetr to demand an asylum in his justice ; quite certain that , 
tlie tears, the eloquence, and the understanding of the suppliant 
would operate, in spite of herself, on the eyes and mind of riie. 
monarch, and that in granting her the favour she asked, he; 

, would; feel her attractions. Whether reflection had modified 
! §t^t. repugnance with which the idea suddenly presented to her • 
Im^^inatibu had inspired the lady,, and that the fancy recurring 
to her mind had assumed a less repulsive form ; or» whether the . 
i hotror e^iheing bereft of her children, had conquered her^ 

. timidity and reserve ; or, that the secret papers whichj,4t, 
said, she had r«iceived from her father appeared to her ; 

7 pledge.^, offer to Louis XV^I4 
decidelv^ |olioiting an audience, and presented hersell hefom 

She appeared in his presence armed witli most em ^ 
bellisbos a woman in. tho eyes of a prince, — rimldity, suppUcaUon, 
and tears The King was more than daaszi^^Jv he w^s touched 
Ho rai^dthe young suppllb^ made her sit down, conversed 

it". V • 
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^thWAboutUer fatlier, about ier children, and about her rni^j- 

Sl£tau®'ofh?r 1 aS! 

W *. h.a d«.d to f ™ •“ 

nTc p”"*: “ ‘ei:?!.? «.£«-« 

reckoning on the all conquenng ® sc-nthncnt of Louis 

toxication of the eyes of a King. ■ ^ 

irviTT fnr this seductive woman bore fiojn 

bo, •»y « 7' ““ pta'of tl.« inTifti-™ ‘■”- 

"S Mwl do copi. i« •'■« “"“y «'„f “ !g™- 

wticile the niotiarch uith his ^U - J 

S rvmaoEt . tl“a.,v.,0 »q.«nt0d »ithitby M.-do 

ttS—d ploo. of „ioi.„p.«o.PUw)y 

. founded upon this fricudshii*. ; 


XXVIU. 


' , 


• ' - *i!he Ein2, derived greater pleasure ey^rf day from this 

femhJe familiarity It 
^ivvat^earl^ 

days. , twir friendship 

■ ;. ■ ^^withdut M. Decaaes.; find that there 

of i ^ung woman ydpi a man of fos a^s ^ favourite. 
tuirB pleasantnets than in the ascet^ancy f " 

He’ hegfih Uiia^lf to 
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souiul til era respecting ..the two objects of his favour, and tq 
fnako them applaud bis new Bentiraents. 

One oveniiigi he La Kochefoucauld^ and 

asked him for hia opinion of M* Becazes: M. Decazes/* re- 
plied the young courtier, ivith the instinct of courts, /‘ is the 
most attractive of men, and the most sincerely attached to tlie 
person of the King./ “ Ah !” so I say every day/ interrupted 
the prince, “ and I am happy to hear him thus sjioken of by 
yourself.” “ Yes, your majesty,’* resumed M. do La Ilochefau- 
cauld, “M. Decazes has all the qualities of an agreeable: man, 
and a useful minister; but tho exclusive and jealous royalist^ 
liavo connnitted irremediable faults towards bim, they have, 
liarrassed him with injustice and bitterness, and by their ini - 
placable hostility tliey have thrown him into the camp of the 
• eiiemios of the monarchy ; he has not had the stoicism to .resist 
these inicpiities on tho one side, or this interested popularity it 
the other ; and by the violent and inconsiderate introduction of 
sixty-four revolutionary iiames into the Chamber of Peers he has 
broken the main spring of tlio government, instead of strength 
cuitiig it, and he has placed the throne at the mercy of your 

• ' ‘ ’fhe King listened without refuting him. 

“ Aiid what is your opinion,” added the King, “ of Madame 
Cayla?” Tlie sincere courtier had no occasion to recur to 
tSHiflation, or complaisance, to utter to the King the most ardent 
|MOOmiums W the private favourite of bis heart The King 
'^listened, and even enhanced the eulogium. ‘ M. de La Koebefou- 
Ncauld learned from this that M. Decazes still subjugated, but 
that bis f^r friend had already intoxicated the mind of the 
monarch. He acquainted his friends with this conversation . 
and it w^as felt that time was secretly undermining tho 
but that^they musL^tfll overturn him.* / . 


iXXlX 



Such was l&'iag;. of 

this attempt upon Duke de 

Berry’s assassination. We seen that de Vitroltes, on 
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The r0yal^lWi3y with the King. . 


Ws 6ide, anxious tp break e voiij tie between the Count d’ Artois and 
; |i^s;br6lhe^^ and to ^ect the triutnjph of ultra-royalisin by the 
§i».tburst and violence of this schism in the royal family, con- 
jured his prince ta marry again. The followiiig day he conjured 
y him tp demand openly from the King the immediate dismissal 
. jpf iK, Demes, and to tell hw brbthef that % must choose 
, tjetween his family and his mihister. The; ;6ount d’Artois, 
whose mind was troubled at the same time by nis paternal grief 
end his political alarm, and by the ambitious promptings of his 
counsellors, assembled around him what the poniard had still 
left, him of his family, his son the Duke d’Angouleme, and his 
daughter-in-law, a living reproach to the revolution. The royal 
Jamily thus decimated repaired to the King’s apartment, and 
were announced to him. Louis XVIII. expected this melan- 
choly visit, and felt himself too weak to resist it. What could 
he say to a father, a brother, a daughter, and a niece, mourning 
^ for a, son, a brother, and a cousin, murdered the evening before, 
the silent accusers of a system to which they attributed their 
catastrophe, and coming to present themselves a4 victims 
marked out beforehand for similar attempts The •;.the 
princes, and the princess, continued a long time silentl|' Ipo&ing 
at each other through their tears, without daring to say what 
Vwa| sufficiently indicated by their countenances and their pro* 
.ceeding : the King feeling that they wanted to deprive him of. 
his. minister, and the princes understanding that in imploring 
, they camo to command. 

Duchess d’Angoul^me, boHer as being a woman, and 
hdOjSluse the demand in her mouth preserved the appearance and 
& pathos of a prayer, at length broke the silence: ,!^* Sire,’’ 
- sie/sajid. in an .accent which seetped to coinprise;^! the tears 
V. ■ the blood of her family, " we%p proee.(^^ 

/Ifimother Teyoliitiom Stop it while yet there, is , Your 
/ throne has occasion for every support^ iL 

deeply -injured the royalists to admit of his joihii&jffictii ; lot 
‘; hini retire^ and ail wiU unite in brining ^ 
merit.'*' ■ \ -/’■ 

to his niece with » k^m 
aspect; ,*’ has defended uiy auttiority against men who may 
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have done rae real service, bnt^ jvrfio yield -witb a bad grace to , 
the restraint of the laws, and who openly league ftemseivc^ 
with a party that would do yidlence fo my .prudenc'e» ?» 9^^ 

; to lead me into a course of which I disapprove. Tins the 
duty of a faithful mihister/’ ^ 

' Then raising Jiis voice,, and looking round with mfajgled 
pride and anger;. “M/Decasses,” he added, “ has done nothing 
but in conformity with my sentiments, my principles, arid my 
. w’ill. When a distinction is made in the tribune of the Charii- 
hers, betAveen my royal will and the acts of my ministers, I c^ii ; 
understand it; but that here, even in the bosom of my oivn 
family, this puerile distinction should be drawn, is a thing that 
I can only look upon as an intentional offence.*’ 

“ Then, Sire,” said the Count d’Aitois, recalling to 
the violent counsels of M. de Vitrolles, “ it is impossible for me 
to continue at the Tuileries, if M. Docazes, publicly accused of 
complicity in the death of niy son, by M. Clausel de Gousserguea, 
appears as minister in this palace !” 

In repeating, without qualifying it, the odious imputation 
of j men iof his party, the prince adopted it in his own mind* 
consistency, in the excess of liis grief, to a shameful 
?calucblSy.^ The King was indignant at hearing from the lips 
/.of . Ins, brother an accusation which by impeaching bis minister 
.in^imiuated even himself, and reproached him with the blorid 
: of a nephew. “ What, my brother,’’ he exclaimed, “ is it when 
a faithful and unfortunate minister is persecuted by a calurimy, 
f the extrayaganco of which is equal to its atrocity, that you 
Nvould urge me to dismiss a man wlio is devoted to me? The 
deputies themselves, his enemies, have repelled tliis accriaatiqu 
with horror, and should I appear to believe it when,, on t)Se 
. contrtt|y^ it is repugiia^^^ to every sentiment of my breast 

pat a more sincere’ ifind - 

. inore.^fl&itiye heart t^n that of M.' iD^zes ; I, am, 
he w'oum ® ave given bis life to save that of my nephew, as 
he would give it up for me. 1 respect the .errors of your grief ; 
mine is not less cruel, but it shall not, however, force me to be 

^ ... , ^ ^ 

v" 6ount d’Artois, thunderstruck by the energetic look 
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and Accent of his brother, made nb reply. ■ Ilb felt that though 
? tl»e; .acuity and justice Of the' King flright.repel iiyuaotion and 

■ menace, hi« heart perhaps, v/ould noft resist e< prayer. , He 
'accordingly, with his son and the Duchess' of Angouldme, ap- 
proached the King’s chair, and all three kneeling before their 
.tinole and their brother, “Sire,’* said the daughter of Louis 

Vg(.ailin.g- by ber attitude and dejection' the disheartened 
■vdetimt the daughter and. sister, niece' and of . cherished 

. victims, “ Our family has been sorely tried by calamity! let-it, 
however, he' consoled by union ! do not refuse it the fa^ our it 

prays for on its kness 1 ” , , . ' 

'“This favour,” added the Count d’Artpis sobbing, “I 
beg for, as a sacrifice to the manes of iny unfortunate son ! ” 
The King had softened from indignation to compassion for 
his family ; his mind resisted, but liis heart was bent. “.You 
will have it so,’’ )ie sorrow'full.v exclaimed, well. .then* you 
. shall he satisfied!” The princes retired, and the report of 
tho successful attempt they bad been couiwelled to : rpake, gra- 
tified tlic hutrcil and aniliition of their adherents. -The King 
, sent' for M. Decazes, with whom he had a. long and,^,fo9ying 
interview, refusing with generous obstinacy the re^^^tion . 
which the minister begged him to accept, to simpll^ ihe 
tmnsaction, and to offer himself, as a sacrifice, to the nonco'id 
of the family. “Ah! my child,” exclaimed the King, more 
vanquished 'by a sense of propriety than by conviction in bis 
struggle 'with his brother, “ it is not you they would injure, 
but me ! ” IM. Decazes did not endeavour, like so many other 
.. ministers dismissed under so many reigns,' to increase tbo 
eiabjairassment of the crown by pushing his master into an 
opp^^ite e.ttreme, in order to make himself nece^ary by making 
, ffie government difficult or impossible , aftef him. .j^e coun- 
; ,.Bellkd ’.the King to have recourse to thb-lhike de,;i^^qheu, 

■ ii raanwho coiild not be attacked by the» rdyalL^^'i^d, who 
Wft^^^ceptable to the monarchiCQil liberals; and 
d^^itobk to oohvhice and conciliate his 'successe^'' a 
ftieM than a disgt^aced * minister in this circutnstance, ■ the' 
fifvo'urite showed himself supe;nor to the 'weditness of resent- 
rtient ■ He justified in bis faU'tfad King whu.had exalted him. 
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Tlie Dulve difficulty 

of pi.oasiiig, a faiaaily divi<tcd^amoTig. itself, and jnstruoted by 
, tbe mU sefiireUoi the shares laid by the adherents of the Goujiit 
d’x^rtok, would bot ccu^seni to a^ept the inirdstry imtil lie had 
had a conference with, this prince. The Count d 'Artois gave 
his word as a gentleman, that he would support the miuistiy 
with all ttie power of public opinion which he commanded in 
tlie palace,, in^lhe royalist journals, in the peerage, and in the 
Ohauiber of Koputios. The Duke do liiclielieii thought ho 
had thus made sure of the prince, but lie soon perceived, die, 
had not made sure of the party. 

The ministry was formed on the 21st February. The 
Duke do llicholieu presided over the Council of Ministers 
. witliout a department, M. de Soires was appointed in hig 
absence to the home department, and his place was proviaio-* 
nally supplied by M Simeon, an old and consumate tactician in 
. public and. in the assemblies, whose previous life offered 

; guarantees To the liberals, and wliose loyalty gave security to 
■ The. C d’Artois, that he might have an adhe- 

i^ht in The ministry, introduced into it M. Capelle, who had 
been appointed, no one knew whence, to the prefecture of 
Plorenco under the Empire. He was a cherished prolegfe, 
it was said, of Eliza, sister to Napoleon and grand Duchess of 
Tuecany; disgraced after 1B14, for having too easily yielded 
to the forces of the allies, he followed the Count d’Artois to 
Ghent during the hundred-days, was useful to this prince by, 
his administrative experience, and devoted himself to his: for^ 
tuiK^s with a seal which never after belied itself. M. Momiier, 
to whom the t)uke de Richelieu ofiered a department, declined 
it with a modesty that enhanced the value of his talent*?*; 
Wishing jrather to serve than to ascend, he contented hixpself 
with the ^direction general of police, reassuring both 
by his. .ygil 4 uce> mid his moderation. M. Portalie^ whose 
, name, under avery regime, as one of 

♦ of the , Btjate, who attach , themselves more, to . the funckiOi»^ 
than ihe principles of government, and. who make a sort of 
CJ^panago of high employments, replaced M. Simeon in the 
I sub-direction of justice. M. Pasquier kept tho department 
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of foreign aflGiirs, passing froiu onO miiiistf^ to another, with 
a pliability of mind and zeal which made him acceptable to all 
M:1?ortal |tept*the marin^^^ the'fin^ees, M:d^ 

Maubourgi the warroffica. With a few ex<5eption^, it was still 
the ministry of M* Decazes, he himself being left out. His 
spirit survived his fall: the King had only sacrificed his 
hame,_ " ' v. , ■ 

After this sacrifice the* King loaded hia *^&mister with 
tokens of attachment, which testified the continuaiice of his 
pei^onal confidence in the favourite whom political necessity 
bad wrested from his heart He conferred upon him the title 
of Duke, appointed him ambassador to London, with a salary 
which placed the fortune of his minister on a. level with the 
fortunes of the British aristocracy; to which he added mu- 
nificent gifts, and tears more honorable to the minister than 
donations. M. Decazes departed for England with the; entire 
affection of his master, the hatred of the royalists, the ii^atitude 
of the liberals, oiid the regret of the ambitious and deposed 
naim who had shared in his fall, but who saw in hxi removai 
a passing eclipse of favour, and a certain pledge df :fe 
ascendancy and a second fortune. 1: ^ ; 


XXX, ^ ■ ''iV ' " 

Thus disappeared, for ever, this young minister, the acci- 
dental creation of circumstances, of the favour of a king, and of 
the unpractised struggle of parties. The indecision and be- 
wilderment of a Restoration forgotten in a, long exile, on re- 
placing its foot amidst darkness, on a soil which .it; had not 
; yet' idnnded, gav^ at this first moment a large 'scope to fa- 
Yburiti$m. Government was no longer conducted by^absolute 
. ahiiorityj it was^^^ yet conducted by autbori^Jn the 

.f; v Whs noihi^'.li^ an 

for, and at 

. efikrter,; victory being given in turn by the King's 

hand to the two pclrtieii which royalty endeavoured to balance, 
3f. Decazes, marked'out* by chance, and remarkable for his 
zeal, won his political forthne by his courage, confirmed it by; 
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!Re%i^V oj^, D^caspes; 

his urbanity, merited it by the, sagacity of his views, shook it 
by excessive copophances, jBome of them deplomtie* first to 
the court party, then to the op^sitiou, and lost itfinaliy by a 
catastrophe of which he was innocent, and of which the ma- 
lignity of the times wished to make him an accomplice while 
he was only its victim. His fidelity to his master and his 
benefactor was complete, his conduct was variable, and his 
system, which only the system of the King, was that of 
a statesman, ft consisted in energetically interposing royalty, 
the moderator of the new ideas, between the royalists eager 
for reaction, and the liberals impatient for liberty. There 
was none other practicable to make the country acceptable to 
royalty, and roy^ty to the country. It was the policy of the 
^Kirig matured by reflection in solitude. To cariy it into 
execution the King required a new man, young and without 
oth^r prospect than his personal favour; that, being indepep* 
dent of jthe royalist and revolutionary parties, he should have 
no signii^cation but in himself, and no future prospect but in 
the charter. The King had found this man in M. Decazes, 
and had attached himself to him with an obstinacy which 
partook at . least as much of policy as of friendship. M. De- 
cazes was not only the favourite of a king, but tlie favourite 
of a system, and in falling he dragged down the system with 
him. When the royalists attained power they were compelled 
to restore this fallen system and to practice it after him. M. 
de Villele was the Decazes of the royalist majority, as M 
Decazes had be^n the Yilldle of the King. For this reason 
his name will appear in history above the names of the common 
' race of favourites, who only represent the caprice of kings; M. 
Decazes is the representative of a just idea, the reconcilement 
of a revolution and a royalty. He was the statesman of com 
' cord, of iihpartiality ahd of the charter; and if he was; not 
^ stronjg^en^j^h to separate, parties ferociously bent on dpsti50|ing 
had the^^lory of felling between. 

• Only ti^th which could perpetrate the of his master. 

His greatest error was not in but in reappearing 

Upon the scene after he bad honOutably quitted it. His proper 
i^ylum was retirement, his dignity inaction, his greatness the 
II 3 E E 
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constitute eras in the annals of a 

with the events in which fie has embodied XVIII 

JZf M Decazes should disappear' With Louis XV il l. 
name oi M. i^ecazes an « hut never affum 

m the crowd. ^ embalmed his memory, 

man nses no more until timo «»=* . > 

isolation is the majesty of disgrace. 



BOOK THTRTr-EIGHTH. 

Opening of the dehates on the law of election — M. Royer Collard* his 
previous life and character— Speeches of M.M. Laiu6, Camille Jordan, 
and Foy — Passing of the bill — ^Trial and execution of Louvel — In- 
creasing hatred to the Bourbons : Secret Societies, Bonapartists, 
Counter-Revolutionists — M. Madier — Montjau denounces to the 
Chambers, the royalist conspiracies of tl»e South — Birth of the Ouke 
de Bordeaux — Revival of the spirit of independence in Europe ; 
error of those who have ascribed the honour of it to Napoleon — Its 
real causes ; ideas of nationality instilled by the European kings, to 
TCisistthe Napoleonic absorption — Revolution in Spain — Retrospective 
glanhc.j Decay of that monarchy : Palace intrigues : Theocratjcal 
terrorisin-— The Prince of the Peace — Charles IV., his abdication 
and captivity— ^Heroism of Spain, tl\e Cortes, the constitution of 
1812 — ^Return of Ferdinand VI 1. ; reaction; — O’Donnell — Revplii- 
tipnary explosion : Ri%o, Mina — Italy — State of this country in 
1820: erroneous opinions concerning it— rCarhonarism — Movement 
at Naples : Guglielmo Pepe — Equivocal conduct of the court — 
Intervention of the Northern courts ; congress of Troppau, of Lay- 
bach: conclusion of the revolution at Naples — Movement in Pied- 
mont — Carbonansrn in France — Napoleon at St. Helena: hia cap- 
tivity — The memorial” : unskilful justification of his memory— 
Hudson Lowe — Illness of Napoleon : his death: review of his reign 


The serious and prolonged emotion produced by the death of 
tlae Duk^ da Berry, the expectation of his posthumous issue, 

, the f^h df . the favourite, the satisfaction given to the royal 
character^ at once monarchical and 
of th^vriiinisti^, seemed to soothe for a raontent .^he 
, of tbe royAlifit party, and the alarms, of the liberals. But tliis 
calm was only the funeral tnice. "The laws for the censorship 
‘fpf the press, for the suppression .cif ' individual liberty, and tlte 
law, prepared , by M, l^ecazes, and laid before the 
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Opening of ibft debatet OD the law of clectioxu 

Chamber^, withaome modificadons/ new caused 

an explogfiott of rage which wa$ envenomed hy-the blood of the 
prince, and which could no longer be restmned in the hearts of 
the people. M Pasquier fidnkly avowed to the Chamber that in 
these laws the goveniment really demmided a ; dictatorship. 
“ It is a dictatorship given to a party thirsting for vengeance/’ 
responded Manuel. Benjamin Constant emboldened by the 
election which had absolved his double defection of 1814 and 
1 815, attacked the characters of ministers with a bitterness of in- 
vective as though it had no retaliation to dread j M. de Lafayette 
spoke in the tone of a master experienced in revolutions, pre- 
dicting in their apparent slumber their approaching triumph ; 
General Foy, as a loyal citizen, who participates in the grief 
of kings, but who refuses to offer up hecatombs of freedom at 
their mourning. Irritated by the insulting apostrophes of the 
depitiesof the right, he designated m a handful of wrefcTies the 
men who had bailed the triumph of the foreigners ^ver their 
country. At these words an emigrant, a relative of pbarlotte 
Corday, the deliverer of her country by a crime resembling 
that of Judith, arose and hurled at the general, one of those 
insulting reprisals which the Romans despised and the Ftench 
wash out with blood. The two adversaries exchanged shots on 
the following day without any fatal results; after which the 
general ascended the tribune, and satisfied the honour of the 
emigrant, who on his part rendered homage to the courage of 
the patriots. The right applauded this mutual reparation ; the 
left astonished at the condescension of the general, murmured , 
and seemed to reject all justice and all peace. The implacable 
animosity of the one side* excited party excesses on tfeo other. 
The revolution and the, counter-revolution persotiiiSi^/looked 
each other in the face during the long debates on the 
questions involved in the proposed laws. ; M. Benoi^l|^^}a|med 
^ was aecomfrlished, ami -that the 

hut its reign. A deputy of a 

^feiiiwiehtious echo; of the clergy, to whom ail'!con<jpw 
tolerated in matters of rfaithi was an impiety of 
clir^d that , liberty Was #tii;^greatest plague that could be 
infiktojl upon nations. Hitif^ denoutk^ed^to the country, ^e 
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new all iaiice between th^fgo’winameiit and ttie men of 1816, 
deposed by the 6th of Septemb^, and these rneh hb called the 
factious. The capital, exdfed every evening by the noise of 
these combats of the day in the Chambers, took five; at these 
flashes of the orators. Mobs were formed in the public 
places, the studentSi the disbanded officers, the conspirators of 
secret societies, as yet masked under an appearance of respect 
. for the charteri those who were discontented without cause and 
seditious without party, the men who float with every breeze 
on the surface of great populations, began to boil and bubble 
at stated hours, at the silent signal of the assemblages. The 
police watched them, harassed them, and only increased their 
numbers by attempting to disperse them. Paris presented 
every night the aspect and the presage of revolutions. In 
the midst of .this fermentation the ministry brought forward 
, the electoral law, which was to disarm the nation, and decree 
I with the -double vote a political privilege to the aristocratical 
. classes in tlie departments. 



Oh the C)th of May the discussion, preceded by so many 


storms, opened amongst 120 speakers, ranged on both sides of 
:: public opinion, to attack, or to defend the cause which the 
^’government threw in as a fire-brand of desperate, struggle 
:? between the revolution and the crown. General Foy demon 
j strated in every page of our annals for several ages past, the 
• increasing etjuality of rights amongst the national classes, and 
that tbe^ new. order of things could be fixed and unsluiken solely 
upon^iJib baSishf this civic equality. This is the doctrine, of the 
rights of inan, the theoretic code of the revolution^ elucidate by 


sound .reason and. a moderate conscience, “To Buppo^rt the 
throne upon- an aristocracy in such a country, coi^cl||iihj^i. the 


*f k Weupport it upon an abyss ! *' . 

most eloquent of W 


^ in the salooik r'pf the nriemcracy,^W 


adverted privilege as a necessitjrof the monarchy. . “ It con no 
longer he saved but hy it, cuid the 
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most intci^sted Are ^ most Let Royalty choose, 

therefore, it for it question, of li^ death! .The revo- 
lution advances, and the pWj?amm^ is aboqt te di^^ before 
the tri-coloured, flag !** 

The assembly split into two parties without any inter- 
mediate power, was fluctuating backwards and forwards without 
any counterpoise. Two men attempted to form one ; these 
were the chiefs of the Doctrinaire party, who ^ had fallen from 
power with M. Decazes, imperceptible in number, powerful in 
talent, incapable of long bearing disgrace or inaction, Bona 
partist before 1814, royalist in 1815, liberal under M. Decazes, 

. discontented after him, lending tliemselves to everything with- 
out committing themselves to any, and offering themselves to 
both jMirties with a skilful reserve to govern them, tlie one by the 
other, and to magnify themselves by their divisions. Messieurs 
Guizot, De Stael, De Broglie, De Barante, Do Saint:'4«hui:e, 
and many young men who felt in them the stimulus of their 
capacity and their future ambitiou, comprised the nucleus of 
this third party. M. Laine, and M. de Serres, the tweigre^st 
characters, and the two most pathetic orators of Ae 
tion, had been /or a moment caressed by them, and seduced by 
that lofty neutrality between the factions, which is the tendency 
of elevated minds. But their disinterested ambitiqn, wbich 
only aspired to virtue, and which totally overlooked itself in 
the interests of their country, had already detached them from 
this little group, too muck resembling a sect, and too narrow 
to contain their lofty souls. Two^ other orators celebrated for 
their services to royalty, consecrated by the proscriptions, 
invested with the authority of age and the probity of tfe!&i]^^Hvcs, 
collected around them at that time these young rjt^qphytes 
without a master. These were M, Koyer Collardi aud M 
Carpilie Jpfdan ' 

if. ]^yer Collar^ ^waa a](|^y^^ on 
was that green old age whi(i]| ^^morely the maturity of Ehougnt. 
He whs ^ body and mind sin J^tique figure, uushakeu ih the 
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midst of tte&vjmpdem aod . excitable world. His stature was 
lofty and powerful, his cduntemnce stern, his look peneirating 
and austere, his ihien majestic, his. attitude sedate, his mouth 
generally closed, and never more tliAn half unbending his brow 
by a smile full of reserve, and sometimes of disdain. lie 
appeared amidst these assemblies, at the summit of which he 
Vat apart, formed of col<^er and less material clay thVn tlidsV 
by whom he was surrounded. He did not break forth in great 
splendour, for no great work of action, of literature, or of elo* 
quence had ever illustrated his name, but he broke forth, so to 
speak, in myster5^ It was. felt that his shadows concealed 
gi*eat lights ; people believed in him, and waited upon his 
accents, they hoped and they feared great things from tfiis 
inan. He was that sort of oracle from vvliom long speeches 
are not > expected, but \Yhose single word is sufEcient to cause 
sUence Vnd long thought amongst the superstitious faithful. 
JRverjHlling was mysterious in the life and physiognomy of 
this old man. 

• Borii Ufa rural family of much consideration in Champagne, 

• thV least; excitable province of all France — though it did give 
birtl;t to Panton — he had been, it was said, secretary of the re- 
voluUdnary commune of .Paris under I^etliion ; naturally averse 
' td. the ;crimes and excesses of the multitude, he had passed 
; through the revolution in the loneliness and grief of a man who 
^/escapes from the crowd by obscurity. Ho after w'ards took refuge 
; in si)oculative philosophy, for which his reasoning and contro- 
versial genius had more aptitude than for politics, the science 
of instinct and impulse. Ho had kept a school and formed V 
sect in .thisi vague and systematic teaching of philosophy*. 
lessoqV:RU*i his books had revealed his name to a small nutpbey 
of those, who agitate their minds for or against systoinsih mv 
age .of Vetion. But that celebrity which has no judges , iWhe 
and the least, contested of all, 


of equal virtue but of more had been pointed out to 


dolf^ppe oi pukbiic opinion IS better pleased to lonn a jaugment 
upon heaysaj? than upon words. . , / 

buried to appeamne^ in these speculariohs of phi- 
losoplivi M. Boyer CoIlard coM^jsied with M, Becquet, a man 
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|>i*CTious]life aoilichWUref M.BoyeVc*^^ 

rnmnAms xyilt, at HartWAll as one of ^ Wf^ of 

liilblie opinwn at Pari^, the roost hos^e to wf aw 
IfaMleon, afld to his destruction of nauo^o^ and 1‘Jettte 
infer the hame of conquests. M. lioyer-OoBard . 

that time to a government in which the mnarohicd ng^t mo- 

derhte because it is inviolable, might be recont^led with th^ 

iVeedoto of thinking and voting m a liberal constituuon. He 
iS accented the dangerous title of correspondent of Ho«i9 
XVIII. Paris; he had formed a part of that secret council fO? 
^hioh M. Becquetand theAbbfe deMontesquiou werejnembem 
not to conspire against Napoleon, but to guide from afar the 
miudof the^exiled King through all the ob^uriues of public 
^ittiou in France. Napoleon was aware of the existence of 
this secret council, but did not punish it even with disgrace. 
He rather preferred, as better policy, that the pretender sho^d 
“ceive iutflligence from prudent ^nd temponsmg ^ n. tlmn 
the turbulent Lcitoment of dangerous, conspirators against his 
govfemment and his life. - 

IV. . ' 

On the return of the Bourbons, M. Royer-Co^f. ^ 
accredited beforehand with the King by his seiwices, ^d by 
the testimonials of M. de Montesquiou and of M. 

the first day, the ear of the sovereign, the favour of the 
princes, authority the council, and 

aectors He had not abused these advantages to fu^er his 
alibition. This ambition, lofty us his ^ 

character, was disinterested as to 
liked to advise more than to govern. The 
: aJ:£le suited him and pleased him. To be 
• reign. He had accepted, and even 

g^'ihection of public instrucUon , dunti|^ 

. ■' fM fgp f ■- -.w., imbued *e stetn do^^o* 
that CbristiML 'Stdiristn,’ Uo ,h^ 
pubiie ihslruction confld^^; % 

(jiS%j instrument of powe^s;^ thfr m'oriient 

to philosophy ^ 
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- 1- . M. Roy<lriCJoll«d asi an ora^r* , ■’ • 

when M. IDeoazes, on the point of falling, had turned towards 
the royali^^ and V had- ;AIU# himself with them; instead 
rf inaintinning his compact with the Doctnnaires^ M^ Bx^yot- 
Collard, iriritated at this defection, had retired from his public 
functions. was going for the first time, to take a great part 
in the deliberations of the Assembly. His eloquence was a 
phenomenon in the Chamber. His speeches 'were not only 
written beforehand, but erased and altered witli incessant 
labour, to. arrive by force of meditation and study, at that logical; 
concatenation in which not a single, link is wanting to the 
continuous chain of thought. The nature of his eloquence in- 
clined fAither to that force and perfection of speech and of 
phrase, which concentrates, abridges, and illumines every word 
by the retlection or by the contrast of the proceeding or follow 
iug, and which constitutes eloquence no longer the expression 
but even the algebra of politics. It was an eloquence more 
adapted to the pulpits of the church, or the chair of the peda 
gogue, than to the tribune of political assemblies. To give it 
full value 4l^]$hould be uttered amidst profound silence and be 
atfidied by the audience as it had been by the orator. 

M, had gained over this auditory beforehand 

by the majesty of his mind, and by that popularity disdainful in 
appearance, but very solicitous at bottom of success, which 
skilfully courts the favour of the masses even by the indif- 
ference that is manifested for their applause,. Tliere waa 
much pride in the disdain of M. Iloyer- Collard, but there was 
also mucb secret fawning on popularity in this pride; he fre- 
quently gave offence, but he did not offend every one at tliesamo 
time ; w^hen, he wounded his own party he caressed the oth^y 
His • was eminently calculated to constitute hirn in 

oppositions, because he was essentially criilcait 
everywhere, because he the 
the responsibility in nothing ; amj. 
aijidiiSGontents and all iregociations, . ho himself esi^p^ -criS^^ ; 

indecision of his, own ittind. ’ An honest, but 
' threw by the weight of his doubts into 

of cousrig to a conclusion unless by a 
ensure, audi still, more incag^U of acting,, for action is ttie 
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c^jttqluBiow of . ft -wiU; Vile 'half road his speochesVop^ii before 
fciia on the' ihjtfbie of the tribuhe. but (^mmitted ^beforehand, 
io‘ ihemory.; His'voiee had the weight and gravity of his 
tj^oagbts ; it fell with the authority of his life, which, > was pure 
trtd retired within itself, which gave no scope W caluniny, and 
tut IMe to envy, and which seemed to be animated by on y 
three passions superior to. those of the crowd-logic, morals, 

and .virtue. ' v i ^ i 

Camille Jordan, whose previous career we have alifMy 
Bketehed entered after M. Royer-Gollard into public life, with a 
feme matured in long obscurity, and consecrated by proscnp- 
tibn: Integrity was the principal character of his talent. 
Having combated and suffered much for royalty, in the ^ 
its adversity, he had a rigVit ^ advise it in its power. Ihe 
royalists could not disavow him without itigratitnde, and the 
•moderates were proud of attracting to them an orator who could 
not be accused of faction. 


These two voices gave groat strength to the opposition in 
the debates on the dictatorial laws, and especially on the law 
of election. Royer-Collard, in a memorable speech, established 
the fact that the French soil had devoured privilege for oyer, 
and conquered equality. “ A law to re-establish thein, he ex- 
clsumed in condosion, “will not stand! Force alone will 
goverri !” M. de Villele, an organ more than ever m.favour 
Wift tbe royalist majority, defended the measures,of tlm mm- 
istiw,' having already come to a private understaridipg ^ydtliluni 
an^ his friends, through the cabinet of thq Count.'d-^^isi und 
the new favourite, Madamo da Cayla. M. , of 

quick and heroic impressions, convinced by his sOTslbility, 
thfi,i«^«, 0^ JUjivel.and by the conspiracies of the 

'rbt«£jdi!.'^^^.^ncefe abnegation dr selfdove, agJui^t W 
^^ii* which He biiaself Ifl^l^promulgated two 
rdcognised the urgency of . a-W preservative f ’ 

a t of coustaucy, but from that 

public weal which filled his’Hifdbt, and whkh.made him know- 
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iS{3wecl3es of Camilie Jordiui, M. Pasquier, afid d^eneral Foy. 

ingly 9 ^ci^c 6 his popularity to what he considered the integ- 
rity of a' repentance. CamiUe Jordan, then in a dying state, 
caused hiinsolf jto borne to the tribune to refute M. vLain^* 
l)is friend; and to predict to the royalists in his last words, the ' 
destiny that awaited: them, ** I withdraw myself with grief,** 
ho said, ** from th^ ministers, who were my friends, and ,I do 
not hesitate to, declare’ this bill' to be the most fatal that has 
overissued ffom the council of Kings^ since those councils of 
fatal memory which beset tnid ruined the unfortunate race of 
the Stuarts i It is the divorce between the nation and the 
family that governs us.” Such auguries from such a mouth 
powerfully shook the convictions of many, whose votes they 
held in suspense. M. Pasquier, the sole and indefatigable 
organ of the ministry, raised himself to an elevation of 
eloqueiKje and courago which he nad never before attained* lie 
refuted with circumstantial sophistry the most slulful and the 
most habitual of the two oppositions, that of the Doctrinaires 
by arguments, and that of the liberals by defiance. He boldly 
sustained the cause of an aiistocracy of property, as the basis 
of; pojiiti^l power, and a necessaiy counterpoise to the instabi- 
lity of thejuultitude. ** The aristocracy,** replied General Foy, 
“has lost nothing during the last .struggles of the country 
against the coalition of 1815. Not a hair of its head has been 
touched ; nevertheless, it has since then extended betweCii.the 
throne and the people, its hand armed with a foreign sword I 
It has stained with blood the sceptre of our .Kings, I Woe to 
thoso who recognise in my words a picture of themselves b' 
It has overthrown the nation, and planted mouvning in the 
bosom of families. It never checks its career, it conspires for 
ever. T)o ypu wish for k proof ?” He unfolded a paper of the; 
day, iVf.. de Chateaubriand soothed the impatience of 

the royalists, and drew up a programme of u govern ijaent aft^r 
their own hearts. “Listen,” said be, “and 
general read, amidst a silence, which was bix^Jten- by* tte 
dij^^tioii 6f tho left, and by ironies^ the. right, the 

: of the government of 'tte illustrious writer, the . 
organ jit of the di^qutptited aristocracy. This pjv)-? 

graraisie, founded upon the anti-popular paradoxes of the Count 
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PiibirbiaQuea iu lh6 capital. 

de Maistre, of M. Bonald, and of the bishops of the restored 
chiurcb, called for a monarchy of the nobility — the suppression of 
t)je law of recruiting and promotion, which gave rank iu the army 
to-the blood that was shed for the country, tod not to heredi- 
, tary .rights— tthe re-establishment of religious intolerance — the 
mbparnhical re-constitulionof the provinces, and cor^r;^tions — 
the resurrection of an aristocracy— the feudal entail of in- 
alii&hable estates in favour of the peerage— unnamed measpes 
gainst that division of property which, according tb M 
Chateaubriand, was to throw France under an agrarian law 
and turn it into a fatal democracy, by , the suppression of 
the right of primogeniture understood in that measure — 
finally, a pecuniary reparation to those families that had lost 
tiieir estates in the revolution ! 

The reading of this couiiW-revolutionary manifesto un- 
sealed the eyes of some wavering members, and delighted the 
hearts of the royalists. The tumult of conflicting opinion® 
the Chamber reverberated outside. The people and , the stu- 
dents awaited the liberal orators upon the bridges to offer them 
an ovation, and to load them with encouragement and acclama- 
tion. The troops, in repressing these triumphs, only gave mo**^ 
courage to the popular sedition; tho mob incretisedj 'tbe sol- 
diers charged, and a sttident was killed in the affray, His 
‘ blood cried for, vengeance ; Camille Jordan, Laffitte, Benjamin 
Goustaut, Manuel, and Girardin denounced these murders to 
. the Assembly, and related the dangers and insults they .thom- 
/ selves had suffered in passing through the myrmidons of the 
. police. On the retirement of the deputies, the mob collected 
in toasa, amidst cries of “Vive la Charte!,*’ and.'fiprnied a 
column of five or six thousand men, under the di^^bctipri of 
disbanded officers and liberal journalists. They adw»ced 
along the Boulevards, reciniting on their route all those lovers 
: of jQjii^hief sedition who are to be found in tfeC 

in a state of ebffilition ; they pia^ 
to ‘,thp faubourgs, their assistance 
the populace, the 8tandihgi..^army :of .inroldtitoa 
forty thousand workmen resj^deff to their o^lf tow 
upon the Hotel de Ville, to .muster there, as in tWS, prepara- 
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tory to an attack upon the Tuileries. The cavalry and the 
royal guard charged and dispersed them even under the porti- 
cos of the chutiches. The night brewed fresh disturbances for 
the follolving day. The jnihister being attacked in the Cham- 
ber for the defensive force he hod displayed, was covered by 
M. de Serres; who Bad resumed his place in the tribune and in 
the council. Instead of defending himself, however, he at- 
tack"^ the factions even in the Assembly, with a desperate 
boldness which called to memory the Roman orator against 
Catalino. Casimir Pferier declared, that the deputies could' 
not deliberate under oppression.** Words like these circulating 
a few moments after amongst the mob outside, inflamed the 
people with fresh animosity. Every evening the troops and 
the multitude bivouacked on tl^ public places, insulting and 
charging eath other by turns upon the quays, and at the forte 
Saint-Denis blood was shed every day. Paris resembled a 
camp in which two nations stood face to face, the one to im- 
pose, the other not to submit to the ministerial law. The 
King, sumunded by numerous military forces, apprehended 
nothing for himself ; but he lamented in secret the sacrifico of 
his minister which had been exacted from him, and he was 
alarmed on account of his family for the consquences of this 
open war between the people and the aristocracy. M. Decades 
was wanting to his attachment, as well as to his policy. These 
agitations constituted a silent reproach which both his eye and‘ 
his heart addressed to his brother, for those exactions which 
had bereft him of his friend. 

VI , ; ; 

The wjitcihwofds, of this agitation were renewed at eteiy 
sittmg^ in the speeches of the opposition members. qf the 
1^: eight' 3%s,** ctied M. *• blood has not xMsa^ to 

flew in Paris. Oho huh^red thousand .of the peac^hle 
bitmts of Aft capital were charged and trodden 

the horses yesferiiay by the cuirassiers I 
“Here is the blade of a sabii broken by the blow!*’ said 
il. de Corc6llos, exhibiting tHd^fragment of steel with a 
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trical gesture. “ The indignation of the capital is at its 
height,” resumed liaffitte ; ** imitation has reached the 
people. Tremble for to-morrow ! ** “ Blood is tlowiug, and 
you refuse to hear us,” again exctaitned M, de Corcelles. “ It 
is infamous ! ” At these outcries, the Chamber rising like two 
opposing waves which threatened to burst in upon each other, 
the president was compelled to separate the parties by putting 
on hie hat, Benjamin Constant stirred up the- flame again 
when, it was subsiding, with the bi’eath of his bitter and pro- 
\oking words. Prudent men, alarmed at tins constant ebulli- 
tion of a people kept in continuous agitation for five-and-lwenty 
days, now, by the murder of the Duke de Berry, and sometimes 
by.thd blood mutually shed by the people and the soldiers, 
endeavoured to stifle these germs of revolution by one of those 
compromises which offer a pretext for the appeasing of assem- 
blies, Courvoisier, a liberal emigrant, had proffered one, but 
M. de Serres had refused it in the name of the government, as 
a weakness w'hich would appear to place the factious in the 
right, Courvoisier having withdrawn liis proposition, another 
member of the centre, M. Bouin, reproduced it in his! own 
name ; it reduced in appearance the offensive privilege of; the 
double vote conferred upon the rich, and it was carried. The 
entire law triumphed, to the misfortune of royalty, after stormy 
debates, which recalled the scenes of the Natipnal Convention, 
The^people being kept down in the public places retired in 
anger, and secret conspiracies began to be hamhed, in the 
absence of public tumults. 

During these commotions, Louvel, the assassin of the Duke 
dO; Berry, was tried by the Chamber of Peers. ;;.He denied 
liothing,. he recognised the poniard, he himself act a 

hpmbla crime ; he was affected at the magnahimiiy of his 
victim^ who had implored the King for his pardot .while flying 
' only sentiment he ejjpressed was^'bru^ly 

\ stronger'!^th0jb his reason, against a family to 

' his ignorance, he attHbtrti^w..the invasion anfl the 

the country. He walked to the Scaffold with the djjbical indit 
fer^nee of a man who regrets homing in this \Yorjfl^aud hopes 
for nothing in the next ; a brutal image of that fatality which 
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kills fot the sake of killing, without glqry, repentance, or 
remorse for the blow it has s track. 

YIL 

His blood, very far from extinguishing the reviving hatred 
to the Bourbons, seemed to reanimate and embitter it tlie 
morp, M. de Lafayette declared to his friends that open force 
was henceforth the only efficacious weapon to overthrow a 
government which had declared war against the equal hy of 
classes Emissaries were despatched from this centre to sound 
the disposition of the troops and departments. The parlijL- 
mentary opposition of M.M, Laihtte and Casimir Perier was 
unwittingly associated with the tendencies and manifestations 
common to the irreconcileable conspiratoi:s collected round 
Lafayette, d’Argenson, Manuel, Corcelles,'Iley, Tarrayre, and 
M6rilhou, This conspiracy found innumerable accomplices, 
without the trouble of seducing them, in the schools, in the 
disbanded military — remnants of the army of Napoleon — in the 
sub'oificers of the new army, in the small number of the re- 
publicaus, in the Bonapartists as numerous as the discontented, 
and finally in the purchasers of emigrants’ estates, trembling 
more and more at the presence and menaces of the old propri- 
etors, despoiled of their inheritance, and now protected by the 
power of the government, 

A captain of the legion of La Meurthe in garn'son at Paris, 
named Nan til, a half-pay colonel named Sauzet, a disbanded 
colonel of the Imperial. Guard named Maziau, Dumoulin, an 
old orderly officer of Napoleon, Hey, a member of the directing 
committee of all these, plots, Berard, de hatnillon of the 
legion of 06tes du Nord, allbtted to different posts by 
Nahtil, rasblved to give the signal and the rallying poiht tq all 
tKe^e i^ttisred forces of the conspiracy, hy surprisipg^tlfe for- 
ties of Vincennes, corrupting die regiments i,a Pwdsi^i^ising 
the;faiiboUrg8, and assaulting the Tuileiies, A great number of 
the generals of the Empire, unemployed or in disgrace in 
Paris, a$ gcpehils Pajol, BaChelu, Merlin, Maransin, I>affitte/ 
and officers 'bf:; rank, as Ordenet, Fabvier, Caron, Deutzel, and 
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Brice* entered into the pkn^ of the conspirators: the overthrow 
of the government beirrjg theit known and avowed object. 
Lafayette wished to replace it by a republic, or a constitutional 
prince, responsible to the revolution, and tied up in the 
trammels of n representative democracy. The great moss pro- 
posed the., dethronement of the Bourbons and the reign of 
Napoleon II., the fascination of the soldiers and the people 
Impatience of overtuniing, at any risk, hurrieci Lafayette> as 
usual, into a complicity from which he would not reap the iVuii 
for his ideas. But his violent hostility to a Restoration which 
he had hailed with pleasure five years before, but which had 
net realised his hopes, entirely obscured his foresight. All 
were agreed upon destroying* without any explanation as to 
what they should reconstruct uj)on the ruins. I’here was but 
little good faith in this coalition of liatred, the Bonapartists being 
certain of turning the triumph to the advantage of their mili- 
tary cause by the army they would cormpt, and the liberals 
certain of seeing the confusion of the republic effected by a 
victoiy of the proto riaiis* to which they lent all their energies, 
thus deceiving their party without being able to deceive them- 
selves. Perhaps Lafayette was in hopes that in the impossi 
bility of obtaining Napoleon II. from the court of Vienna,, the 
army would decree him a dictatorship, which he had had in 
1790, had dreamt of in 1815, but which a Bonapartist revolu- 
tion might give him from 18‘20 to 1826, and which he again 
allowed to escape liim in 1830 However this might be, a 
great harmony of feeling was effected through all the regiments 
in Paris and in the great garrison towns. The night was fixed 
for ^e, surprise of the castle of Vincennes. Captmn Nantil 
and Caplin Cap^s were to move off tlieir legi<mv tod . direct 
the Etjtack> M. de Lafayette bad gone. to Ws La 

GrangOf ib order to second the movement of Vincennes by a 
risinff deptonent. M. d’^^g^nson had to 

AlSaaCe, where hi$ poputeirity and bj^volehce had won for hw 
the hearts of all the his forges. M. de St. Aignan 

had.^ne to Nantes. M/'de <Jorcelles, the relation, and 

u man whose fiery temperament ur|g^lhijdi on to 
tilth, ulttious clamours in the public assemblies, extreme 
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resolutions in the secret cahals, had been charged to raise the 
immense and formidable laaitufacturing. classes of .Lyons, al 
ways ready armed for civil commotions, and whose example 
wnuld dve a second capital to the revolutaon begun at 
Paris. ’ . 

An accidental explosion of powder having tskitt phice in 
the fortress of Vincennes on the eve of the day fikw! hj the 
conspimtors, the civil and military polices jvere on the ' Wert in 
this principal focus of file revolution.'^ The . conspiratots hesi 
tated and put off their attempt, and informers ^acquainted the 
government with it Nantil fled, the suspected officers were 
arrested, the legions which had l)een tampered with by th^ 
chiefs removed from Paris, and the conspiracy, badly amsoli 
dated and half extinct, ^vas brought before the tribunal of the 
Chamber of Peers. But whether from insufficient evidence, 
or apprehension on the part of the government of discovering 
too ihany and too powerful accompli(ies, or from the secret 
connivance' oL a part of the Chamber of Peers, composed of 
.Nttpoleoifs generals, culpable in their hearts of the same re 
%pugnaxica as the conspirators, all the chiefs were acquitted, and 
some' of the secondary instalments only condemned to alight 
punishments. The conspiracy, rather interrupted than do 
feated* was everywhere renewed by the same hands wfiich had 
concocted the finst plot. 

VIII ; 

While the revolution was thus conspiring with impunity, 
the counter-revolution was, on its side, coiispiring in the shade 
A yi)un^ njagistrate^^^ M. Madier de Montjau, the 

sou atidrii^hBw oL royalists, who had been sigriblised during 
the roigtr bf terror for their courageous fidelity to‘ the tljrone of 
Louis XVI., an ardent young man eager for 
a'^i^tness, dtaring the rec^t massebreal.;^ the South, of the/ 
which tho ultras of party were treated 

iiii eorrespondence emanating fibm the circle of the Coma 
d’Artdis^'^ .moment when the Duke d’AngoulAme, who 

had fthffimoned from Toulouse to Nismes, was stanching 
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the blood and pacifying this turbulent city, tliis young magis- 
trate had implied his alarms to the prince. He had begged 
})im to make bvertures of conciliation and protection to the 
persecuted, ^4 protestaiits,. advice ^vhioh was too con- 

sonant with '^eljenevolence of the Duke d’AngoulSme to be 
displeasi^ to him , The young prince, indignant at the 
slaughter of the protestants, and at the assassination of 
Oenertil’^Iiagarde i^der the eyes and by the hands of men 
armed Ibjt' the defence of the throne dnd laws, had ai^sembled 
tlie guilty National, Guard of Nismes, and having reproached 
it, face to face, in heroic terms worthy of the Chancellor de 
]*l:Iopital, with its cowardly connivance in these excesses, he 
declared his intention of asking the King; his uncle, for its 
dissolution and disarmament. But these generous words had 
been scarcely pronounced when orders emapaiing from the 
(Jount d’Artois, commandant general of the National CUiards 
of the kingdom, neutralised the act of the priuce,*" and 
kept up at Nistnes the agitation and tyranny of the ultra 
party 

M. Madier de .Montjau, connected at the same by 
fiiniily with the royalists, and by his opinions with' the 
7iaires of the party of M. Decazes, the then all-powerful 
favoutite of the King, had read at Nismes one of those anony 
mOuS circulars which the hidden factions distributed amongst 
their .adherents, to acquaint them with the wishes and inten 
tions of the superior committees. This circular, written from 
Paris Jn the name of a semi-official royalist CH)mrnittee, the day 
after the assassination of the Duke de Berry, said to their 
brethren of Nismes : “ Be neither alarmed nor su^^fied if the 
crime of the 1 6th of February has not yet fall of 

the favourite/ :,Act as if he was already overthrown shidl 

drag bfe from Ms if his banishment be ; 

mean whileT-ofgaiiise.' yourselves, infprma ti(^n '' : . 

not fail you!” like tMs attested 

M. Madier de Montjau, power of those who displaced 
it. Ha had conjectured from it the existence of a ^ecret govern 
me, nh acting under the inspimtfen and supreme , of the 

Kixjg’s brother ; but, after all, thiB pretended was, 
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poriiaps, nothing hut the ambition and turbulent encroachment 
of mischievous men who assumed his name aud favour 

■ 3X • 

liowever this may be, the young magistrate to sig- 
nalise his name, to render some service to the modefate^^side of 
politics, and to he its martyr, or to merit: well at the tiarids of 
the partisans of M, Deca^ses and of the liihg himself, had gone 
to Paris during the great debates of the Chamber, resolved to 
denounce tliis hidden government to the vengeance of the 
liberals. Itcstrained for a long time by the counsels of pru- 
dent men a verso to disturbance, and enc>ouragefl by others, he 
had been secretly confirmed in his conviction of the existence 
of a mysterious government., by a written declaration of M 
de Lally-Tollendal, an old man with all the giddiness of youth, 
and who was devoted to M. -Decazes. Supported by this 
authority, M. MadierMe Moutjau addressed a denunciatory 
petition to the Chambers, a firebrand of discord in a furnace 
already riti co^mbustion. The discussion of this petition which 
wasi by rending every veil, td discover the mysteries of ambi 
tion tihd of ogpremature reign in the xialace, produced nothing 
but parliamentary storms. M. de St. Aulaire, father-in law of 
M. pecazes, insinuated that family ascendancy was trying to 
usurp the fun(?tion^ of actual royalty/ General Sebastiani 
reminded the Chamber of the note seer He to tlie foreign powers, 
emanating, doubtless,^ from the same centre, and conspiring 
against the independence of the King’s po\^er and of the 
naliuii petition being rejected by the ministers was sent 

to the pf Kichelieu, and by him to the tribunals. The 
only triumph he could expect, the noise, 
the dgiIdJitdni and the certain and merited part of yipiiips who 
denounitso^Hhat which it is imgpsrible/^ : ^ 

'ilhpokiWefto de^roy^ ■ 


While/ ishise conspiracies of all descriptions were thus 
plotting the.riiih of the Restoration, eitlier by its crazy frionds 
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or its implacable enemies, prOTidence brought into the world, 
in the Duke de Bordeaux:, another heir, or another victim, of 
the destines of tins monarchy. The Duchess de Berry, a 
princess for*. the murder of her husband, and the infant 
she bore , iti,' ChiM w at the time, had created a touching 
sympathy itt Pi^nce arid Europe generally, felt the pangs of 
child-birth on the night of the JJOth of September, 1820. 
This fruitfulness so seasonable for the monarchy, revealed for 
the firOt time on the bed of death, and which dated the period 
of gestation some weeks before the murder of the father, had 
served as a text for the incredulity and irony of the intestine 
or public ehemics of the royal house. It was of consequence 
that an authentic publicjjity, in conformity with the usages of 
the monarchy, should remove all ground for these rumours, 
and this malignant hatred. Marshal Suchet, and several 
officer^ of the guard of the Tuileries, were present at t])e 
birth, as irrefragable witnesses of tlie real maternity of tlie 
duchess. The Iving being apjniscd of it, hastened, and re- 
ceived the infant in liis arras, as a compensation for his sorrows, 
and a miraculous giiarantee for his nice. He lifted it fg, in 
the presence of the witnesses, and in conforaiity \iltb the 
classical traditions that were dear to his mind, ^ bathed the 
lips of the new horn child with some drops of the wine whicli 
had? fortified it was said, before the miik.^ the heajrt of 
Henri IV. » 

A protest, which is thought to be apocrypbical, had been 
published in the London journals, against the possible birth of 
a supposed prince. ' It was attributed to the most interested 
person, the l5uke of Orleans, or to his zealous ^i^artisans. 
This prince disavowed it before Low; XTIII., 
reproved him. The Duke of. Orleans, however^. 

Marshal Suchet on tlie reality of the birth, befi^ , 

J congratulate, his niece.’ The marsh ed energaticaBy' a%qtie4 
legitimacy of th^i the^ duke being 

V undeniable a witness, Ms congratulations at 

‘ ‘ All Franco felt emotions of 'l^pathy, of security, 
jofcMg on the birth of this infent Pity for 
' thej 'general satisfaction, The people rejoiced tliafe^Swlence 
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had thus avenged the crime, and dried up the tears of the 
sufferers, . The poets called him the child ifilracle ; the 
anabassadoi^ called him the child of Europe-. Some saw a 
prodigy, others a principle in his cradle ; none could foreSel at 
such a disttmee the destiny of the Stuarts. . Koyal niuiuiicencc, 
amnesties, and favours of every description fell from^the hands 
of ^he King, at the solicitation of the young This 

cradle, exhibited to the world, was for sprue time a :.plPdge of 
reconciliation, of hope, and of peace for the nation. The mira' 
cle of the birth made the moat incredulous superstitious. It 
was a gift of natur-e which became in the eyes of France a 
political power. This, child, it was said, brought 'up under the 
inepiration of the King, to perpetuate his constitutional work, 
would escape by his age and his education, the resentments, 
merited or unmerited, which the jealous revolution nourished 
against his race ; that from him would date the treaty of peace 
between the conflicting, ideas ; the edict of Nantes of political 
opinions incarnate in a young king ! This family event be- 
came^in the eyes of all an intervention of Providence in the 
destiny of the nation. No one imagined that heaven had 
interv#Pd by so unhoped for a birth to deceive the world and 
to withdraw its pledges of security and future peace. Such 
was the spirit of the speeches, the thoughts, and the sentiments 
' which at that time multiplied round the i'Oyal cradle. Sinister 
amens, however, appeared nearly at the same time on two sides 
of the horizon, in Spain and at Naples. ^ 


4,.r' . ■ 

been said Aat Napoleon was an armed missionary 
of libi^y and of revolutioti in Europe, and that in traversing 
the ' to subdue it^ be had willingly aown; there the 

li'baty. .-Thfe- ^^ia':sop^sm.-',inYep the 

of his^igii, whereby- they were desirous* 
. ifffor hte fall, of creating for him ^a ' double popularity in the 
ima^nation of the people, in to accumulate around his 
elements of the opposition which they purposed 
oir6Bi^g':hi-.the Bourbons or to republic. Napoleon, in all 
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liis Tictorios oyer nationalities, sowed nothing but tbo terror of 
his name and resentment against the French. France owes to 
hin^ts greatest military glory : this is an immense fascination" 
for which the must l)e grateful to his memory; bat 
neither Fr^w nor the continent owes to him the love of 
liberty, unit's w;e call by this name the lassitude of despotism 
with which he had worn out the nations. By a similar 
claim it may be equally contended that night produces day, 
because darkness makes us long for light, and that servi* 
tilde creates liberty, because it foments revolt in the souls of 
the oppressed, and excites them against the oppressor. That 
which ds true, and is attested by all the revelations of liis 
thoughts, and by all his political acts from the 18 th of Bru- 
maire to the renewed concordat of Charlemagne, to his feuda- 
tories and his nobility, and to the silence imposed by him upon 
thought, under the name of ideology^ is, that he tin ned back 
the current of thewliole French revolution; that ho pursued 
the gleams, in order to extinguish them, of tlie principles of 
this revolution wherever his sword could attain them in his 
own country and on the continent; that he employed the force, 
with which God hM endowed him, not to destroy but to revive 
the absolute authority of theocracies, of aristocracies, and of 
thronea; that he was at all times the Julian of civil liberty and 
of liberty of conscience, the great antagonist of the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century through all the universe; A hero 
certainly, but no apostle, or else an untimely apostle of con- 
questi df glory, and of material force. 

' ' ■ ' ■ ■ '"'-'''Ivy 

But what may for a moment have deceived natibn^^ .to 
this preteMed apostleship of liberty by the armies of 
and whit hiiBy have. pTpduced, in footsteps*^ or 
symptoms of liberalism Ibpi;® and uiere upon tbe 
in tjiisr first place that the nationd feeling ofrjsuhdup^to^ 
dated Ijfedple having been inched by or 

OOliqhfer him, these nations palled forth by their 
to assist themselves, took a part fol* the first Mme'jii’.lKeh^ owu 
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affiiirs, and insensibly claimed from their governments for their 
internal liberty the privileges of thought, of ^speech, and of 
national will, which these fgovemments had allowed them to 
exercise in defence of their estternal indepeudonoe. They 
made uso of, for their own protection and the a4mmi8tratu>u of 
their own affairs; the immunities they had won in shedding 
their blood and squandering their' treasures fqr kings. 
They assumed in the national wars the attitude and t|io pride 
of free institutions. Moreover, the falT of Napdlebil having 
broken the seal wbiclf for ten years had shut up the spirit of 
liberty in France, and given respiration t6 thought, to speech, 
to printing, and the tribuno to the human mind, this accumu- 
lated explosion of liberty, which burst forth in France, produced 
an echo throughout all Europe, and this reflux of ideas, so long 
kept bock, swept at once from Naples to Amsterdam, and from 
Mosc^iW to Madrid. Ideas find their level in the moral world 
by a law analogous to that which governs the level of water, 
or of . air, 'in the material. Invisible and interwoven roots con 
ncct' together, by a certain real communion of thought and 
feeling, all altars, all thrones, all institutions, civil or religious, 
of hatibna apparently most unconnected by distance or man- 
ners ; so that the fall, the concussion, or the modification of 
any of these things in any part of the globe, overtums, shocks, 
or modifies them inevitably everywhere. This* is especially 
true with respect to France, a nation* not superior to others, 
but more prompt, more active, and more sympathetic, which is 
first in thought and quickest in movement, and Which the 
modern world loves to contemplate and imitate when it does 
not seek to humble or to conquer. 

■■p; /- 'XIII. ^ 

in Oijr esrirn^-tioa, the' real catises of tho intes* 
'titte’ m of emancipation, pf liWiy, 

;bf cotisfttutional governments, which imitated the pbritin^ 
tie liberk^^ institutions, the tribune, and the press of 
Paris hegan to ‘excite the pub^e mind, or to foment the secret 
faptlo^'of France. JJapoleOh and his armies had not acoele- 
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The Spanish BeTO[I(iUon. 

rated this' moTement pf the minds of nations towards us, and 
this tendency to imitate us ; they bad, on the contrary, retarded 
it. The fear and hatred which congest had excited against us 
throughout the wodd,Vere not attractions for its inhabitants; 
but tho nations have turned towards us fibm the time when 
we ceased to be. o^ects of their fear or hatred, llioy liked 
i'Hir ideas atid our laws, but they could not bear our yoke. 

In nb part of the world had this yoke been more iniquitous, 
more pdipus, more offensive, and mor^ heroically shaken off 
than ih Spain. The laudable pride of independence had 
revived this slumbering nation utuler the stratagems and the 
violence of Napoleon. Spain was the Maccabeus of nations. 
Its history is known, and we shall not here recapitulate more 
of it than is indispensably necessary th connect the events of' 
1S1*2 with those of 1821 


XJV. 

The house of Bourbon liad reigned over Spain and its 
American possessions from the time of Louis Xl V,, or raldmr 
it had permitted the reign of its manners and customs, its 
monks and its iiiquisition, that permanent terror, which the 
fanaticism of a nation at that time ignorant^ superstitious, and 
cruel, Imd suffered its priests to place by the side of and above 
its government. Amongst no people of the earth, since the 
time bf the ancient jEgyptians, or the Druidical Gauls, has the 
sacerdotal theocracy ever governed a nation so directly and so 
implacably* The perpetual purifying of the faith, and con- 
trolling the conscience hy fire and sword, had muUiplied its. 
human sacrifices. .Thirty-eight thousand victims of thi^ tri- 
bunal, without appeal, had been publicly turned there 
the last three centuries The execution of heretics was i||jpu^i]y 
presented there* as ah edifjdh^ a fearful 

to feithfuL More^ three hundred thousand. 
condemned, or merely swisj^ted, and put to the 
expiated in the diingeonsV the galleys, Or other, non-cipiw 
punishments, the crime of Only suspected^ of lU^ny of 
thought on sacred things The of tlie hoaste of Bour- 
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boti httd softened by degreed tho ferocity of Philip II. Tho 
inquisition obtained no more, or at least few victims under the 
last reign. But the immense and in|f[olable wealtK of the 
church, the tnuHiplieafiom tho idleness, and the luendimiicy 
of the monks, an institution -which suppresses lahonr by pre- 
cluding family, continued to embarrass the ^overnmejat ahd to 
beggar the country. It Bubi3i8ted upon its pastoral productions 
and its distant colonies, like some idle proprietor who becomes 
weakened by sloth whjle his slaves cultivate for him the iieg* 
lected soil. When the French revolution broke out in 17 B9, 
nothing remained to Spain but the chivalrous traditions of its 
nobility, the heroic blood of its people, kingdoms governed 
by viceroys in South America, an hereditary love of monarchy, 
and a superstition by turns timorous and fanatical for its priest- 
hood ; remnants of the virtues and vices of a nation in a state 
of decomposition, and which must become extinct unless re 
generated by adversity 


XY ' . 

Charles IV, reigned at this period, or rather allowed Godoy, 
his wife’s minion, to reign in his name. Emanuel Godoy, a private 
ill the King 8 guard, whose handsome person had captivated flie 
young queen, and whose cleverness had relieved the King of 
the weight of the crown, exercised equally over both one of 
those mysterious and superhuman ascendancies, which can only 
be explained by the unbounded love of the wife, and the mental 
subjectiou of the husband. The King and the Queen seemed 
to possess only one heart to adore and aggrandise the common 
favourite^;, an expiation qf despotism which subjects a nation 
to the ^ of one man, that man to a faithless woman, and 
that woman to aii ol^scure vCpurtier. 

Godny, who was subsequently Prince of the Peace, was 
neil^r incapable, ungrateful, nor a traitor. 

.^iJacity {^ public affairs, rational gpod e^nsefor tlie necessary 
a^UcfVa:tioii of the kingdom, and k gratitude and fidelity for 
hia( patrons, which partook of the superstition of the Spaniard, 
tile ' *of die lover, and the obedience of the son. 
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Emtihuel Godoy* ' , 

Love and c^niiidence liud placed the kingdom in his hands* 
and he lahonred to preserve it intact, prosperous, and faithful 
for his protectors, clergy, whoSe domination over a 

monkish court :h0 dia not counteract, witnessed his favour 
without imputience, being apprehensive of a pliilosophical 
ministry chosen ’v#om the great Spanish lords, who began to 
disquiet their orthodoxy, and to breathe from beyond the 
Pyrenees, the liberty of thought and of conscience. The no- 
hility suffered him, by the habit of respecting in royal favour- 
ites, whether courtiers or cardinals, the caprices of majesty. 
The court, compose.d by him and the army of which he was 
commahder-in-clnef, were the servants of his will aod his am- 
bition. The heir of the crown alone, the young Ferdinand, 
married almost in his bojdiood to a princess of Naples, hated in 
the Prince of the Peace, his mother s lover; his father’s tyrant, 
the muster and the rival of his own dignity, the humiliation of 
his family, and the natural enemy of the son of the royal 
house. The Princess of the Asturias, his wife, secluded, per- 
secuted, and finally thrown into a decline and death by tho 
•ruol treatment of the Queen, together with some friends, the 
confidants of her luisery, nourished an instinctive hatred of 
the favourite. Such was this court, in which religious cere- 
monies, surly eti(iuette, hunting, and music, kept up eternal 
ignorance and idle monotony 

XYl 

The commotions in France, from 1789 to 170*2, had been 
;^6arcely perceptible in Spain, where the inquisition, tlio police, 
the, popular ignorance, the court iiidifferencc, and the broad 
'barrier of the Pyrenees, intercepted everything. a 

feeble declararioa of wart^aihst the JProfejh Repab^'i^^ 
a decent resentment for shedding the blood of iJ'otiis. 
tlie court ot Spdin '1^ concluded a humiliating 
It witnessed, trenibling. and * motionless, the victories Ot 
Napoleon in Italy and Germany, and the dethronement of 
the liouso of Parma and the hojise of Naples, Its’ relations; 
trusting to its fawning for iik own preservatife^ lidding its 
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Uls com.pliaat‘e to Napoleon. 

fleet to the Emperor against England at Trafalgar, thus herself 
assisting in tlie subjugatioix of the sea and the continent, and 
lending a vorps d'armee to Napoleon to^coeree II)enmark under 
his sway. This was not enough; the Priuee of Peac‘ 0 , 
the better to hind Napoleon by the tie of gratititd^; concluded 
a secret treaty with him, by which ho gave a fret? ' parage to 
the French troops to march to the subjugation of Portugal, 
and as a provision against the death of Charles IV.,. and his 
own loss of power, he liad stipulated to obtain for himself, as 
a recompense for his complicity, the kingdom of the x\lgarves, 
a disincnibermctit of Portugal between him and Napoleon. 

But no submission could satisfy Napoleon. Ho wanted 
another throne for one of his brothers, and from the centre of 
Germany had his eyes fixed upon Madrid. Secret negocia- 
tioris, in wdiich both sides were caressing, the better to deceive 
each other, existed in Paris betvyeeu the private agents of the 
li^mperor and the Prince of the Peace. It is uot luiovvn what 
plots were hatching there to envelope Spain and win the favour 
of Napoleon, whoa a palace tragedy, resembling those. of 
Byisahtium under the Oreelj Empire, broke out unexpectedly 
at Aranjuez, the summer residence of the Spanish court, and. 
furnished Napoleon with a pretext for the intervention, the 
craft, and the violence which he had been premeditating for 
some months past. 


XVII. 

The Prince of the Asturias, pre.sumptive heir to the throne, 
who had recently lost< his wife, worried to death by palace aii' 
noyai^ees and the rigorous conduct of his mother, could no 
loh^r^r with piUience the insolence and oppression of the 
he accused of ruining Spain, aitid conspiring 
In the paroxysm.o4b^^;S!^^^^ terror, he 
had . yieidc-d to the instigations . preceptor, a canon 

nieoned of two loms of his court, the Duke de 

San-Cat^4; hitd th^e - Duke del. Infantado, his confidants, who 
indicated rto hiin, ^ only support, the protecting and all- 
pow^Hul intervention of Napoleon. The prince, driven to 
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despair by the extremity of his danger and the ^cass of his 
hatred, wrote a letter to Napoleon, criminar in its object, and 
more criminal in its mystery, in which he supplicated tho 
Emperor to adopt him as his son, and to give him the hand 
of a prince^ of the fiimily of Bonaparte, or of BeuuUar- 
nais. 

Mdiether from Intentional indiscretion on the part of Na 
poleon to render the breach between father and son irrecon- 
cilable, Or whether through discovery of the ministers corres- 
pondence, tlie agent of the Prince of the Peace at Paris, 
Izquierdo became acquainted with the letter and denounced it 
to Cxodoy. Being communicated by the latter to the King and 
Queen, and interpreted into a state crime and conspiracy against 
the reign and the lives of his parents, this letter bad raised to 
a pitch of delirium the grief, the pride, and tlie anger of the 
unfortunate Charles IV. The Queen, who hated her son in 
proportion to the passion she entertained for the favourite, had 
herself exaggerated the matter, and transformed an act of im- 
propriety into a criminal attempt. The Prince of tho Asturias, 
arrested in the palace of his father, conducted to the feet of 
,the King and Queen, convicted of criminal correspondence with 
a foreign power, by criminatory documents found in his apart- 
ment, denounced to Spain and to the world as a rebellious prince, 
and an almost parricidal son, trembled under the reproaches and 
menaces of Godoy, and of the King and Queen, As cowardly 
in his repentance as he had been thoughtless in the crime, 
he humbled himself to. teal’s, and debased himself in his exami- 
nation to the extent of accusing his advisers. These advisers 
alone had suffered the vengeance of the laws* while the re- 
pentant son, degraded and pardoned, e^aped the tmgih.fate of 
Don Carlos, aild recovered, in his fathers court the lihetiy, the 
rank, and the suTbordina^pn of a pi^sumptive hehrir 
from tlip anhuned % his hh^iliationi:; 

Europe had resoundi^d^^& this drama without a . 
in the palace of Charli^ 1^; ' Spain, indigi^nt at tW'debase-* 
menitpf its prince and the iaSumph of the faypurit^ became 
■ . rife with murmuie and factionaSfg^Kicb set the rfatfiib against 
I the son, the son against the mc^feer, the Prince ol' the Peace 
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Thij French troop« enlw and occupy Madrid- 

against the royal house, and. tins blood of its kings' againat tho 
detested blood of the upstart of Badajos 

■ XVIH- 

This was the moment when Napoleon, under the ambiguous 
pretext of the afhiirs of Portugal, and an ill-defined eo-opemtion 
of his army, lent to Spain in virtue of the secret treaty of 
Fontfiinebleau with Godoy, marched 100,000 of las best troops 
over the Pyrenees, commanded by Murat, poasossed himself 
by violence or stratagem of the fortified places, and advanced 
U 2 )ou Madrid, without either the terrified Bpanisli govennnent, 
or liimsclf, being able to give tlio Spanish patriots even a 
spacious explanation of a military occupation of the kingdom.; 
which jdaced, ono after another, the provinces, the arsenals, 
the ports, the fortified towns, and speedily, perhaps;, the capital 
itself, under the yoke and at the mercy of a foreign power.- 
Ch«arles lY., the Queen, and the favourite, their eyes being at 
length opened, but too late, to the projects of a donqueror who 
had concealed his ambition under the mask of friendship, 
de.tenuined to quit Madrid, to retire to Cadix, and to transport 
thetnselves and the throne of S 2 >aiu to America. The Spanish 
troops/were already stationed on the route to Cadi/, to protect 
the flight of the King and bis family ; but tho prince of the 
Asturias secretly opposed this departure, ^Yhioh gave the 
rnonarcliy to tlje French. This resistance of the heir pre 
sumptivo transpired, and made him *the idol cu’ the humbled 
and betrayed natiofi. : The court intimidated by the resolution 
of the people to opppae the flight ot their sovereign, counter 
inanded the intended departure, and retired with the favourite 
to Ananjue/, surrounded by the troops drawn together for their 
prbii^qipn,^.. During this inde two parties of the 

boqirti jind these still rfesp^ctful jhbyements of.^he people, 

Madrid with the'Fre^li ’army, occupied the 
routes, and all the p^sages of th^' lclyfer whid^ command the 
caintal, and preserving an enig&atical silence, more alarming 
and more v^iTidious tjmn a d^w^laration of wax% assumed the 
position* of arbiter of the deaiiuy of both king and people 
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Popular exasperation a|Fa?D»t 

XIX,;. 

The Priuee of Uie Peace, undeceived at length ns to the 
ptetended fyieiidship of Napoleon, learned from his agent 
Izquienlo, who had suddenly arrived from Pans, that the 
usurpation of the throne and the nation was the secret of the 
mysterious manmuvres of Napoleon, and that there was no 
other salvation for himself find, the royal fiimily than a national 
insurrection, or tlight. But this thoughtless favourite, accus- 
tomed to miracles of fortune, and intoxicated with the di'enms 
which tile crafty diplomacy of Napoleon had so long kept float- 
ing in liis mind, was still slumbering at Amnjucz in the illu- 
sions and voluptuousness of boundless enjoyment. A clap^of 
thunder awoke him on flie night of the 17 th of March 1808. 
A multitude of people issued furiously from ^Madrid at the 
moment Murat was entering it and profaning the capital with 
foreign arms, proceeded to the royal residence of Aranjuez, 
amidst cries of treason and of vengeance against the favourite, 
wlio, as they said, had sold and given up the country. This 
mob, increased on the route by the population of the villages 
and by the people of Aranjuez, rushed to the gates of Goddy' s 
palace, gained over the troops, proclaimed the cherished tiaine 
of the' Prince of the Asturias, and hurst into the chamber of the 
favourite, armed with daggers, to obliterate with his blood the 
Queen’s passion, the King’s weakness, and the xaiin of the mo- 
narchy, Godoy had only' time to escape by a lobby from the 
multitude who filled and destroyed his mansion, to ascend by a 
private staircase to the false roof of the palace, and. to roll 
himself up, like one of the pretorian.eipperora of;i^ a 
bundle of Indian cane mats, forsaken by his servants iu the 
obscurity of an . • .;u f’'! ■ ^ 

The crowd tliinkingihe had asceped, plunged their; thirsty' 
wo^ons into his .be^^ -r^inskcked his house, and lit 
torches to burn it to then proceeding to the iKiog% 

palace, they did not pass the -threshpld, but Q 

with invectives, and Charles iy..l3i?ith expressing 
loudly demanded to have Ferdi^md their sob and 
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V - ' ,^is eob^i^nient and discov^eiy. 

for tlio saviour of the Empire. Insensible to their danger and 
their pei'sbnal insults, t, ha Queen and her husband, more 
faithful to love and friendslidp ' than to their crown, had no 
alarm, no supplication, and »o terrors but for Godoy. With 
clasped hands they’ conjured their son, now their master, to 
search for and save him, ^giving him up the Empire with 
pleasure, if he would only give them their friend 


XX 

'Flio night, however, and a groat part of the following day 
passed with the unfortunate Godoy in the slow ago)iy of a con 
demnod wretch who hears from his retreat the maledictions, 
iho fur}', tho preparations for his destruction, and wlio cannot 
escape one description of death without throwing himself into 
another, Eying with thirst, destroyed with heat, burning with 
fever, trembling lost hts palace should be set on Bre, and he him 
self burned alive iti the funeral pile of straw amidst which he 
was buried, he counted as ages the moments of his lengtheiied 
martyrdom. At length, no longer hearing the shouts of tho 
; multitude ringing through his dwelling, and thinking that tho 
< 30plei weary of seeking or waiting for him, had gone ^way to 
arch elsewhere, lie ventured to descend from his retreat 
eutly down the backstairs that led to his garret, to slake his 
lirst ; vainly looking for a drop of water in tho and 

untains of the palace, which only a few hours before had 
.vished upon him every delight. This silenco in the apparently 
ubandoneef building was a snare; mute sentinels with naked 
^ feet, that they might nbt betray their watch, were posted iv 
ihe v^tibuies One of. these perceived and seized him, re 
jecteiJ the :offers of fortuge with the^fugrtive attempted 

to him, and gave tip to the guard, who vainly tried 
to sav^ hitn from the fary^ the mud, ihf , ^Jioues, and the daggers, 
scarcely warded off, Of the people. :,-The, n of his appre- 
liensibn, flew like a cry of joy to tHe iSng's palace ; the King 
aiid 'Qufeeti responded by ai? Exclamation of despair. They 
supplicaie^ th'eir Bon to show; hts magnanimity and rescue his 
frdin death “ Fetdmand,’* said his mother to him, 
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“ you 'wifth for oar crown, well then it is yours ; save our friend, 
and yc>ur father will abdicate !’* added the 

monarch, save Emanuel hnd you ace King !” At these, woi . 
Ferdinand cached fiward to the assistance of bis persecutp ‘ 
simtcli^ him.fe put him under the pro- 

tection of theA^opK ** Learn,** he exclaimed as his only act 
of vengeance; ^Jeaxn that I am now your King /‘ Are^ the 
King my ^astei: and the Queen still alive?” was the only 
consolation demanded "'by the favourite, more attei^tive to the 
destiny qf his benefactors than to his own wounds and butnili 
afioiis* Being * satisfied of their existence, he was thrown, 

covered with blood and dirt, into a carriage, and conducted to 
the castle of Villa Viciosa, to await another death. The sport 
of favour, of fortune, of disgrace, and of death, which all tion- 
tended, for'; in one night, and had not yet done with 
Inm" ' IV'' ■■ ' 


Charles IV. abdicated, on tho same day in favour of Ferdi 
nand, both ivmitipg till the act should be .ratified by Napoleon^ 
master qf the teiritory by means of his army, and by his policy 
arbiter of - the cro\m His interpreter, Murat, refused ^ 
explain himself, impressing with hope and fear, by turwS^ bof ^ 
father ed son. : Napoleon, preceded and followed by iiiyinoib' 
forces^ arrived at Bayonne, the last French city on the Spinis I 
frontier, and summoned this great causa , before hhn uponth * 
.bTe'nch sbtl,.aa ;if to the competitors, both of whoiii 1 
intended dethrone,; at the merdy .df ^^ and sepa * 

ted fhjm their subjects. Charles JV., his. wife, bis son, ami .> 
the favourite;, allowed themsolv^ to 'feb drawn thithqr one. aftoi 
the other, partly ^ by seduction a nd y pa rtly by force. The 
stratagems wTiichbhmghithegfiHtirf^ ^ rather 

rei^lled the .Italian policy 
of Ctoear. feet, 

. resolved to diahonouT^ffl|te^^by of one !ahoth«3r, ijyi 

g offering to the world Utei(| craajrels and thw 

; doboserriont Botli fathef|^^anfc.tQ^h^r^w 
in tlio prosonce of Nap<daonj^H^inaledictioh ds a 
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